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INTRODUCTORY 


The following discussion of sound shifts in 
Salishan dialects is based in part on material 
collected by me during the years 1886-1897, 
in part on material from the inland dialects and 
from those of the coast of Washington collect- 
ed by Mr. James Teit who undertook to deter- 
mine the geographical distribution of Salish 
dialects in a number of expeditions which were 
made possible by the generosity of Mr. Homer 
E. Sargent of Pasadena, Cal. 

During the early years of my own work on 
the coast of British Columbia I had not master- 
ed sufficiently the art of clear phonetic percep- 
tion and rendering, and for this reason the 
material is not so good as it might be. Similar 
difficulties, perhaps even more serious, are 
encountered in the material collected by 
Mr. Teit. Nevertheless, the fundamental dia- 
lectic differences stand out very clearly. 

According to the original plan of the inves- 
tigation the dialects were to be investigated 
more fully at a later time, after their general 
distribution had been determined. On account 
of the enormous diversification of dialects the 
geographical work requireda great deal of time 
and extensive travelling. The accompanying 
map is the result of the combined labors of 
Mr. Teit in the interior of British Columbia, 
on the coasts of Puget Sound and in the inte- 
rior of Washington and Idaho, and of my own 
in British Columbia. Further to the south the 
results of the labors of Dr. Leo J. Frachtenberg 
have been utilized. 





The map shows the distribution of tribes as 
obtained from the earliest reliable information 
collected among old Indians, and it represents, 
on the whole, the period of the second half of 
the 18th Century. It should be noted that the 
boundary lines are not absolutely definite, 
although they probably represent very nearly 
the actual distribution of the tribes. 

A number of important changes have occurr- 
ed since that time and previous to the settle- 
ment of the country by the Whites. Owing to 
long continued wars, the Comox of Vancouver 
Island were driven out of their territory and 
combined with the Pentlatch who are practic- 
ally extinct. The Tinneh tribes of Nicola 
Valley (Neighbors of the Thompson and Oka- 
nagon) have disappeared and the small Tinneh 
bands in Washington and Oregon are also 
extinct. Other important changes have occurred 
in the east. The Flathead, Kutenai and Salish 
used to occupy the plains adjoining the foothills 
of the Rocky Mountains. During the rgth 
Century they retired across the mountains, 
probably owing to pressure of the Blackfoot 
and other Plains tribes. In the south, important 
changes occurred owing to the settlement of 
the Klickitat, a Sahaptin tribe, in the territory 
previously occupied by Salish tribes, just east 
of Puget Sound. The Cayuse became extinct at 
an early time. It will be seen that considerable 
shifts of population occurred in the Columbia 
River region just before the advent of the 
Whites. 

The distribution of the Plains tribes is based 
entirely upon reports of British Columbia 
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Indians and can therefore be considered as 
approximate only. The statements indicate 
that the British Columbia Indians were aware 
of the gradual westward spread of the Algon- 
quian and Siouan tribes, and that owing to 
this movement they gradually retired into the 
mountain districts. 

The original classification of the material 
was undertaken by me and later on the details 
of the work, particularly the extensive collec- 
tion of examples, was made by Dr. Haeberlin. 

In this paper the following abbreviations 
have been used. 


BC for Bella Coola 
Cd’A » Coeur d’Aléne 
Clal » Clallam 
Clum » Columbia 
Clvi » Colville 

Com » Comox 

Cowl » Cowlitz 

Kali » Kalispel 

Lil » Lillooet 

Lkun » Lkufigen 
Lum » Lummi 

Nana » Nanaimo 
Noot » Nootsak 
Lake » Lake 

LChe » Lower Chehalis 
LFra » Lower Fraser 
Nsqu » Nisqualli 
Okan » Okanagon 
Pd’O » Pend d’oreilles 
Pent » Pentlatch 
Quin » Quinault 
Sats » Satsop 

Sesh » Seshelt 

Sile » Siletz 

Shus » Shuswap 
Skag » Skagit 

Snoh » Snohomish 
SPoi » Sans Poil 
Spok » Spokane 





VOL. 4 
Squa » Squamish 
Thom » Thompson 
Till » Tillamook 
Twan » Twana 
UCh 1 » Upper Chehalis 1 
UCh 2 » Upper Chehalis 2 


The names of collectors have been abbreviat- 
ed ar follows 


B for Boas, 
HT » Hill-Tout ', 
i » Teit. 


I have indicated on the map the territory 
inhabited by the Salish tribes by dots and 
vertical hachure. The dotted area represents 
the ‘‘ k” dialects; the area with vertical hachure 
the ‘* tc ” dialects (see p. 120). The boun- 
dary between the ‘‘a ” and ‘‘ 7” dialects of 
the interior (see p. 127) is indicated by a 
line of horizontal hachure. 

The foliowing linguistic groups are repre- 
sented on the map : 


Stock Dialect 

Skittagetan Haida 

Chimmesyan Tsimshian 

Wakashan Bellabella (Rivers Inlet), Kwa- 
kiutl ; Nootka 

Chimakuan Chemakum, Quileute 

Athapascan _ Beaver, Sekani, Carrier, Chilco- 
tin, Sarcee, Chippewayan, Tin- 
neh of Nicola Valley, of Wash- 
ington, of Oregon 

Siouan Assiniboin, Crow 

Algonquian Cree, Blackfoot, Gros Ventres 

Kitunahan Kutenai 

Shoshonean  Shoshoni, Bannock 

Shahaptian Nez Percés 

Chinookan Chinook 

Waiilatpuan Molala, Cayuse 


1. These were taken from his publications in the 
Reports of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and in the Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Kalapooian  Atfalati, Yamhill, Akumute, 

Kalapuya, Yonkalla, Santiam I. Shift of k and x to ic andc'. 
Yakonan Yaquina, Alsea . + 
was Sieslew The most conspicuous soundshift in the Sal- 
Salishan Interior dialects : Shuswap ; ish dialects is that of k to tc. The distribution 


Lillooet ; Thompson ; Oka- 
nagon (Okanagon, Lake, Col- 
ville, Sans Poil); Columbian 
(Columbia, Wenatchi, Pes- 
kwaus) ; Spokane ; Coeur 
d’Aléne ; Kalispel ; Flathead 
(Pend d’Oreilles, Sematuse, 
Flathead, Plains Salish) 
Coast dialects : Bella Coola; 
Comox (Comox, Pentlatch, 
Seshelt) ; Squamish ; Lower 
Fraser (Lower Fraser, Nanai- 
mo, Cowichan) ; Lkufgen 
(Lkufigen, Lummi, Clallam); 
Nootsak ; Nisqualli (Skagit, 
Snohomish, Nisqualli); Twa- 
na ; Lower -Chehalis (Qui- 
nault, Xumtolepc, Lower Che- 
halis) : Upper Chehalis (Sats- 
op, Upper Chehalis, Cowlitz); 
Tillamook (Tillamook, Nehe- 
lim, Siletz) 


The map was originally intended to accom- 
pany a comparative vocabulary of Salish dia- 
lects to be published by the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, but since there is no prospect 
of its publication, the map and the most salient 
results of the comparison are given here. The 
drawing of the map was made about 1915 in 
the Bureau of American Ethnology and I am 
indebted to the chief of the Bureau, Dr. J. Wal- 
ter Fewkes for permission to publish it here, 
thus avoiding the necessity of having a new 
drawing made. 

Franz Boas. 





of the & dialects and tc dialects is of conside- 
rable interest. Most of the coast dialects belong 
to the #¢ group, while the inland dialects are 
divided into akand a fc group (see map). The 
distribution is such that the & dialects lie bet- 
ween and separate the tc dialects. To the k 
dialects belong most of the Coast dialects on 
the one hand, and the eastern inland dialects 
on the other. Of the dialects mentioned in our 
list the following are & dialects : Lillooet, 
Thompson, Shuswap, Okanagon, Sans Poil, 
Colville, Lake, Columbia, and also Cowlitz, 
and Upper Chehalis 2 (see p. 126). Bella Coola 
seems to belong to the & group likewise (see 
p. 127). To the Coast division of tc dialects 
belong the following: Quinault, Lower Cheha- 
lis, Satsop, Upper Chehalis 1, Twana, Nis- 
qualli, Snohomish, Skagit, Clallam, Lummi, 
Lkungen, Nootsak, Squamish, Nanaimo, the 
Lower Fraser dialects, Seshelt, Pentlatch, 
Comox, Tillamook and Siletz. The eastern 
inland dialects, belonging to the fc group are 


1. The following symbols have been used : 

q, x, velar stop and spirant. 

k, %, medial palatal stop and spirant. 

k, x”, medial palatal stop and spirant, labialized. 

k-, a*, anterior palatal stop and spirant. 

t, voiceless /. 

L, tl, affricative 1. 

c, tc, English sh and ch. 

j, voiced j as in French, 

z, in Thompson and Lillooet, voiced with broad stric- 
tureof middle part of tongue and palate, resulting almost 
in a trill. 

¢, voiceless interdental (English th). 

i, medial palatal nasal (English ng). 

., €, E, obscure vowel of varying quality, determined 
by adjoining consonant. 

., glottal stop, long consonant, or voicing of preceding 
consonant. 

’, !, after consonants glottalization ; after vowels glott- 
al stop. 
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Kalispelm, Spokane, Coeur d’Aléne and Pend’- 
Oreilles. Flathead which is not in our list is 
closely related to the Kalispelm as is easily 
seen from Mengarini’s grammar, and is like- 
wise a fc dialect. 

This distribution will be demonstrated in 
the following by means of concrete cases. See 
for example : 


Hand and arm, Thom, g@i.x ; Shus, ga'l.x, 
kalx: (B); Okan, kil.x ; SPoi, ki'lex; Clyvi, 
ki'lex ; Lake, ki'lex ; Spok, tca'Ilc ; Kali, tce‘lc; 
Pd’O, tcél.c ; Clum, ka'lex ; Sats, tca‘als ; 
UCh 1, tea’Ic; UCh 2, ka'lix; Cowl, ka'lex; 
Twan, tca'lec ; Nsqu, ted'lec ; Snoh, tca'ltcelis ; 
Skag, tca'lis ; Clal, tsai’.s;-Lum, sa'les (? pro- 
bably tsa’les); Lkufi, sa’‘lis(H. T. probably ? 
tsa'lis); Noot, tcd'les; Nana, tsd'lic; LFra, 
tea'lix (H. T.); Sesh, tcia'las ; Pent, tca'lac ; 
Com, tcid'ias : Till, teala'c; Sile, tca’lac. 
Doubtlessly the & in the Thom and Shus 

words is not a velar k, (q), as recorded by 

Teit, but rather a medial one, as recorded by 

Boas in the Shus word (see p. 123). 


neck, Okan, kespa’n (B); SPoi, kespa'n; Clvi, 
gespa'n ; Lake, kespa'n ; Spok, tcispi'n; Kali, 
tcespin ; Pd’O, tcéspi’n ; Quin, tse’span ; 
LChe, tci’s.p; Sats, tci’spen; UCh 1, stst’spen ; 
UCh 2, tci'spen ; Cowl ke'spen. 


sister-in-law, Lill, cka’6 (B) ; Thom, .ska'u ; 
Shus, .ska’'u; Okan, sk-i'u; SPoi, skin’; Clvi, 
ski'u; Lake, ski'u; Spok, istca’.u; Kali, itce'u; 
Pd’O, .stce'u ;Clum, .ska'u; Cd’A, de'stcEgun ; 
Sats, caus UCh 1, .stea*: UCh 2, .ska™; 
Cowl, .ska'u ; BC, stak-a'o (see p. 127) 


wife, Sats, ‘tci'rt ; UCh 1, ‘teau'.t; UCh 2, 
got; Cowl, go'wet, ko'wet ; Skag, tce‘gwo's ; 
Noot, tcuwé't ; Squa, tcuwa'c; Pent, nicuwac, 
tcuva'c; Till, tciiga'c Undoubtedly the follow- 
ing also show the shift to tc : Twan, 





cu.wa'c; Nsqu, jé'gwec; and Snoh, ju‘gwa's. 

To understand the identity of all these words 
for ‘‘ wife ” one must bear in mind that in the 
Salish dialects as recorded it is. often difficult 
to distinguish clearly between the following 
sounds : tc, j, ¢,c¢ (cf. for examples the two 
forms under Pent), and ?. We find numerous 
examples in our vocabularies where these 
sounds undoubtedly have been ‘confused. Hill- 
Tout seems to confuse these sounds too, see 
suffix -wets, -weL, back. 


three, Lill, kaera’c (B) Thom, katlé’s ; Shus 
keta's (B) ; Okan, ha’tc (B) ; SPoi, kali’s ; 
Clwvi, katli's ; Lake, katli’s; Spok, tcétta’s; Kali, 
tcé.'ta; Pd’O, tcité’; Clum, katla’s; Cd’A, tci'tes; 
Quin, tea.'t; LChe, tca’r#; Sats, ica'ta; UChr , 
tca'le; UCh 2, tca'le; Cowl, ka'le; Sesh, 
tca’Las (H. T.); Com, tsia’tas ; 


muskrat, Lill, Aikila'ux ; Thom, .skikala'uxa ; 
Shus, skikala'uxa, skela'xoa (B); Spok, tce- 
tce‘lé’x ; Kali, stcele'x; Pd’O, -tsitselé'ux ; 
Ca’A, tce’t.lax. 
The Lill, Thom, Spok and Pd’O forms are 
reduplicated. In Shus we have the simple and 
the reduplicated forms side by side. 


Coyote, Lill, nkia'p (B); Thom, snkeé'p; Shus, 
skele'p; Okan, .s.nkeli'p, nekelé'p (B) ; SPoi, 
senkele'p ; Clvi, senkelep; Lake, s.nkeli'p ; 
Kali, .s.ntcelép ; Pd’O, .sentselé'p; Sats, 
.sentct’t ; UCh 2, sne‘ki'l ; Cowl, sneka'l. 
Probably the Nsqu word for coyote is the 
same : sEnte‘ki'l; which however has & ins- 
tead of tc, which we should expect. 


Flesh and body, Okan, sgéltk‘ (B); SPoi, sgai’l- 
t.k ; Clvi, .skai'l.tk ; body, : sqai'lt.k ; Lake, 
skai'letk ; Spok, .ska'lt.tc, body, sga'litete ; 
Kali, .ska’It.tc; Pd’O, .skai'lt.tc; Clum, .ska'l.- 
tk; Cd’A, skailt.te. 

The first k is doubtlessly velar and therefore 
does not become te in Spok# Kali etc. The 
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root is probably the same as that in the inland 
word for man : sqd@'lemux" etc, which has a 


velar g according to Boas. (Cf. Giorda, I, 


p. 275 skaltemigu from ske'ltich.) 


daughter, Thom (child) st/emké'lt ; Shus, stlem- 
kétt; Okan, stemked'lt ; SPoi, stumeke?'l.t ; 
Clvi, stomkaiilt.t; Lake, .stomkeé'l.t; Spok, 
stimicaa'Ilt ;-Kali, .stomtcié’ ; Pd’O, .stemtci- 
élt ; Clum, .sta’meka, Cd’A, .sti’mtsa. 
The Kali, Clum and Cd’A words cited have 
the same stem as the others, but lack the suffix 
-elt child. 


belly, Sats, tla’atc ; UCh 1, taa’tc; UCh 2, 
La.k.; Twan, tla’tc; Snoh, ua.tc ; Clal, tla.ts; 
Noot, Ld.itc. 


bark of tree, Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake forms 
corresponding to ’élé'lux (B Okan) ; Spok, 
Kali, Pd’O, Cd’A forms corresponding to 
tsela'lx* (Spok). 


where, Okan, ka.ki'n ; SPoi, kelake'n ; Clvi, 
kelake'n ; Lake, ka.ki'n ; Kali, tcitce'.n ; Pd’O, 
icetcén; Clum, kela’.‘ka ; Quin, tca.n; LChe, 
tcan; Sats, tca; UCh 1, tca.; UCh 2; ka.; 

Cowl, ka. ; Twan, detca'dt ; Nsqu, tcad; 

Snoh, tca’dawé. 

The d of the Twan, Nsqu, and Snoh words 
is the equivalent of an m. The stem is pro- 
bably the same as in “ near ” which shows the 
same shifts very nicely. 


tumpline, Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake forms cor- 
responding to lek.iken (Okan); Spok, Kali, 
Pd’O forms corresponding to Jetcé'tcen 


(Pd’O). 
knife, Shus, Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, Clum 


forms corresponding to nék’amen (B Okan); 
Spok, Kali, Pd’O forms corresponding to 
ni ntsEmEn (Spok). 


fish-spear, Thom, Shus, Okan,. SPoi, Clvi, 





Lake, forms corresponding to wa'u.tsk 
(Thom); Spok, Kali, Pd’O, Cd’A to wa'te.ts 
(Spok). 


kettle, Thom, Shus, Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, 
Clum, forms corresponding to Lkap (B Okan); 
Kali, Pd’O to tl'tcap (Kali). 


As is seen from the above examples, it is not 
quite easy to find the same word used in many 
different dialects, especially when a comparison 
of the inland stems with those of the coast is 
desired. The differentiation of the lexicography 
of the dialects is very considerable. While this 
is true of the word stems, the more frequent 
suffixes show a much wider distribution. For 
instance such suffixes as those for ‘‘ back, ” 
** hand ”, belly ” and others are found in 
many or all dialects. This fact makes them 
well adapted for a demonstration of the sound- 
shifts. In the following we supplement the 
preceding examples by a discussion of the 
variations of several suffixes. 


back -iken, -itcen, and -itc. Thom, .ngemi‘ken, 
back, .nxii’kenxeEnten instep ; Shus, spiyé kin, 
skin of back, xk‘mé'kin, back; Okan, cinka- 
mé'k’en, back (B) ; SPoi, .s.ngEmi'ken, back, 
kitkemi‘kenxen, instep; Clwvi, -iken, in “ back, 
instep” ; Lake, -iken in ‘* back” ; Spok, 
.s.ntcomi'tcen; back ; Kali, snchemi'chen (Giorda 
ch = tc) back; Pd’O, -tsen ; Clum, -7keEn ; 
Cd’A, -i'tcen ; Quin, #é‘au'etcen ; LChe, .sta- 
leetc ; Sats, -etcen; UChe 1, -Elcen (.sta'u- 
letczen); UCh 2, sa'utiken ; Cowl, kopa'- 
matscEn, instep; Twan, .stuxta'ltced ; Nsqu, 
.stse'letc; Snoh, tselé'tc ; Skag, kolé'tc; Lum, 
ta’ skotets ; Noot, @'koleic, back, si'titccEn, instep; 
Squa sta’it; Nana, skua’métsén, hunchbacked, 
xqauétsém, to warm one’s back,’ xLqd‘éts to 
strike with palm upon back ; LFra, o’goalats ; 
Sesh, @Jétcin (H.T.); back; Sesh, he'gétcin, 
roof (B); Pent, séquéitc back; Com, aié'tcin, 
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back, xa’ucinétsin, vertebrae (xa'ucin, bone) ; 
Till, ta mecneé'tcen, back, ta qeEltani'tcEn, 
skin of back, (ta ge’ /ten, skin) ; Sile, naé'tcen, 
back. 


belly -ink, -intc and the like. Lill, tc’ma’nik, 
bowels (H. T.); Thom, axezuma'nek, big 
belly (xaza'm, big), skoma'nk, pregnant ; 
Shus, wula'nk, belly, sp’éia'nk, skin of belly ; 
Okan, squltsené'nk belly (B) ; SPoi, holsz- 
ni'n.k belly, peni'n.k liver ; Clvi, -ink, in 
** belly, liver, stomach ; ” Lake, -ink, in 
“© belly, stomach ; ” Spok, péni'ntc, liver, 
stexa'nts, stomach ; Kali, -intc, in ‘‘ liver ”, 
stgench bowels (Giorda) ;. Pd’O, -inte in 
“ liver ” ; Clum -in.k in “ liver ” ; Cd’A, 
pa'nenc liver, .sto'xans stomach ; BC, k'mai- 
éLa'nk'ts my belly aches; Till, st’Egad’ntc, 
skin of belly (Nehelim); ta s.L!?anc, his belly 
is sick (st!?-sick). 


The suffix for ‘* hand ” is also very instruc- 
tive. It seems to be common to all Salish dia- 
lects. 


Lill, imba'ka right hand, .npaanka'kst, palm of 
hand, sxaa’ka, back of hand ; Thom, -akst ; 
Shus, -akst ; Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, -ekst; 
Spok, -atst : .tctceha'tst, right hand, .ntcem- 
tcemé'tst, palm ; Kali, -etst; Pd’O, -tst; Clum, 
-akst ; Cd’A, -ast : .stcetciha'st, right hand; 
Quin, -Els: skwaxhu'sts, finger; Che, -Ets; 
Sats, -tsa; UCh 1, -ktsé ; UCh 2, -eka ; Cowl, 
-eka ; Twan, -Elcé; Nsqu, Snoh, Skag, -atce ; 
Clal, -ats; Lum, sié‘/sts thumb; Lkun, sigta’lé- 
tsés little finger; Lkun, s/a’lesés, thumb; Noot, 
-atce; Squa, -atc ; Nana, LFra -Isis. 

The -ya and -dja forms of Sesh, Pent, Com 
belong doubtlessly also to the tc- series. 

BC, -ak: : k*maia'k'ts my hand is sick, thoa'k-ts 

my hand bleeds, kulake'm to warm hands. 

Till, Sil, -atci. 


The BC vocabulary deviates considerably 





from that of all the other Salish dialects. For 
this reason it is not possible from the material 
at hand to adduce many examples. But the few 
that we have already given (cf. sister-in-law, 
suffixes for belly and hand) make it clear 
beyond doubt that BC belongs to the k group 
of Salish dialects. The same is shown by the 
following : 


grandfather, BC ki‘kpi (reduplicated) ; Com- 
pare Quin, LChe, Sats, UCh 1, tca’.pa; UCh2, 
Cowl ‘ku'pa. 


Grandmother, BC ki'kia; Compare : 
Kali, Pd’O (tcetci’a); Cilum, kekia. 


Spok, 


From the BC word for “‘ sister-in-law ” and 
the BC suffixes for ‘‘ belly ” and ‘* hand ”, it 
would seem that the k becomes usually a palat- 
ized k (-k*) in BC, often in contradistinction 
to the medial k& of the other k- dialects (see 
-ink'- belly in comparison to -ink of other 
dialects.) 


It must be borne in mind that the velar & 
(q) and the labialized k (k*, g“) are not affect- 
ed by this soundshift. Examples : 


skin-scraper, Thom, Shus, Okan, égamen ; 
Spok, Kali, Pd’O a’gemen ; 


sky, Okan st'ek*’Emd'sxq (B); SPoi, Clvi, 
Lake, .stekemé’sqet (Clvi); Spok, Kali, Pd’O, 
.stcEma’ set. 


dog, sqa’xain all dialects. The & is velar. 
Wherever the word is written with medial 
in the vocabulary, it has been misheard. 


Another good example is the suffix -gem and 
-q “‘ head ”. It is certain that this is a velar. It 
never changes to tc. It must be remembered 
that the different k sounds are frequently not 
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clearly distinguished in our vocabularies, partic- 
ularly in these recorded by Mr. Teit, as is shown 
by the inconsistent changes of such sounds in 
the different dialects, and also in the same dial- 
ect where one and the same word has been 
recorded by different people. This uncertainty 
explains many cases where we should expect 
from our vocabularies a change to tc, but where 
this shift does not take place. 

For example the & in the word for ‘* horse” 
does not change to fc in Snoh, Cheh etc. be- 
cause it is velar (tegé’u) and not medial as record- 
ed in our vocabulary (information from Frach- 
tenberg). Likewise the & in the Chehalis word 
for quiver is velar, as Frachtenberg informs us, 
and not medial as recorded in our vocabularies. 

As stated before, the labialized k is also not 
affected by the sound shift. Examples : 


mouse, Lill, kwa'kwotna (diminutive redupli- 
cation); Thom, kwotene’. 


boy and child Okan, Shus, Lill, Thom, skakui’- 
melt (B); Spok and Kali, .skukwi'melt. 


black-bird UCh “2, Cowl, kwoli'ca; Nsqu, koko- 


li'ca. 


chestnut (animals), All inland dialects have 
k* (Kali, tc.Jkwi’.lox) excepting Cd’A which 
has tcrtcwi’.lex. 


brother-in-law, UCh 1, UCh 2, Cowl, skwo- 
kwe'nep. 


The glottalized k is likewise not affected by 
the soundshift : 


crow : Both & in this word are glottalized 
according to Frachtenberg and therefore do 
not change : Snoh, k’a’k’a ; Che -sk aka. 


The palatized k(k*) on the other hand changes 


to tc just like the medial k. Examples : 


sky, Okan, st’Ek’’Emd'sxq (B) (hk according to 
Boas) ; Spok, Kali, Pd’O, stcema’sqet. 


near, Lill, ki’ket, also Thom, Shus; Kali, ntte'- 
icEt, also Spok, Pd’O, Cd’A. 


coyote, Sats, sentci't; UCh 2, Cowl, sne‘ki'l. 


grandmother : Shus, ki‘ya’; Clum, keki‘a; BC, 
ki'kia ; Spok, Kali, Pd’O, Cd’A, tcetci'a 

(Spok); Till, tciia. 

N. B. Sats, UCh 1, Twan, Nsqu, Snoh and 
Skag have a & in this word. Provided we are 
dealing with the same stem in these dialects it 
is not clear to us why these dialects do not 
change the k to ic, as is the case in Spok, Kali, 
etc. 


Parallel with the shift of k to tc is the shift 
of x (midpalatal spirant) to c (s). That is to 
say all the tc dialects have c instead of x. 


arm, hand, Thom, Shus, Okan, SPoi, Clvi, 
Lake, Clum, UCh 2, Cowl have x (for in- 
stance Okan, hi'l.x ; Cowl, ka'lex); Spok, 
Kali, Pd’O, Sats, UCh 1, Twan, Nsqua, 
Snoh, Skag, Clal, Lum, Lkun, Noot, Nana, 
Sesh, Pent, Com, Till, Sile have c (or s). 
(for instance Kali, éce'l.c; Nana tsd'lic). 
(According to Hill-Tout LFra has irregularly 
tea lix’. 


enemy ; Lill, Thom, Shus, Okan, SPoi, Clvi, 
Lake, Clum, xama'n(Thom) ; xemi'n (Clvi) ; 
Spok, Kali, Pd’O, Cd’A, Nsqu, Snoh, 
Skag, Clal, Lum, Lkun, Noot, LFra, céma'n 
(Spok). 


stone, Thom, Shus sxenx (B); Till, Spok, 
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creek, UCh 2, Cowl, /sa’p.x ; Sats, UCh 1, 
tsa'p.c. 


The suffix for ‘* foot ” -xEn, cen illustrates 
this shift better than any other element, 
because it is common to all Salish dialects. It 
varies as follows : 


Lill, Thom, Shus, -xen, -xen ; Okan, -xEn, 
-xan; SPoi, Clvi, Lake, -xén, -xEn ; Spok, 
-ci'n, sxEn; Kali, -cen; Pd’O, -sen, -cén; 
Clum, -xen; Cd’A, -xeEm, (-sEn in mocca- 
sins) ; Quin, Sats, UCh 1, -cen ; UCh 2, 
-xEn ; Cowl, -cEn, -xen ; Twan, Nsqu, Snoh, 
Skag, Clal, Lum, Lkun, Noot, Squa, Nana, 
-cen, cEd ; LFra, -x‘il ; Sesh, Pent, Com, 
-cin; BC, toe, squte'lx'set (same suffix ?) ; 
Till, Sile, -cen. Notice that in LFra we have 
ax instead ofc in this suffix. Compare : 

arrow, LFra cikuld'x ; Squa, Nana, skuld'c. 

road, LFra xia; Noot, Squa, Nana cid'tl. 
name, LFra skwix; Sesh skwic. 

It must be remembered that there are really 
a number of dialects included under LFra 
which deviate slightly in some respects from 
one another. The LFra wordsin our vocabulary 
collected by Boas are from near Harrison Lake, 
that is to say from a place near the Lillooet 
territory. This accounts without doubt for the 
x* in -x‘il. We are here dealing with Lillooet 
influence. This is substantiated by the fact that 
in Kwantlen which is also a LFra dialect, but 
which is spoken farther down the river, that is 
farther from the Lillooet territory, we have -cin 
for ‘‘ foot ”; Probably the same explanation 
must be given for the -xi/ in the LFra words 
recorded by Hill-Tout. 

Notice that for the suffix ‘‘ foot ” we have 
in Spok both -cin and -sxen and in Cd’A both 
-xEn and -sen. From the material at hand it is 
impossible to say from what source these incon- 
sistencies arise. A more careful study of the 
territorial extent and the phonetic conditions 





of the sound-shift is necessary to solve such 
problems. In Cowl we also have both -cen and 
-xEn, where really only the latter is expected. 


sinew or muscle, Thom, Shus, SPoi, Clvi, 
Lake, Clum, UCh 2, Cowl, ti’nx (Thom); Spok, 
Kali, Pd’O, Cd’A, Sats, UCh 1, Nsqu, Snoh, 
Skag, ti’nc ; Sesh, tintc H. T. 


As is the case with the shift of medial k to 
tc, the velar and labialized x (x" and x*) are not 
affected by the soundshift; they do not become 
c in the fe dialects. In our vocabularies the 
different kinds of x are very frequently not 
clearly distinguished. For instance the suffix 
for foot is often written -xEm instead of -xEn, 
as is undoubtedley ought to be. The x of ti’nx, 
sinew, is given as velar throughout. In spite 
of these uncertainties there can be no doubt 
that the velar x does not change to c. This is 
proven by studying certain words and suffixes 
of which we know positively that the x is 
velar. This.is for instance the case with the 
word sga'xa dog, which also occurs as suffix. 
The x in this word is velar. It does not change 
in any of the tc- dialects. The same is the 
case with the word. for ‘‘ good ” which has 
been recorded as xast (B Okan). Another good 
example is the suffix -axen, ‘‘ arm. ” Which 
has the velar x. It does not change in any of 
the tc dialects, either of the coast or the inland. 

In the case of the medial labialized y“ there 
are also cases of which we are certain. For 
instance : 


to walk, Thom, Shus, Okan, xui'stx (B, Okan); 
Spok, Kali, Cd’A, also xwi'st ; 

ice, Shus, cxa'yint (B); Okan, sxd'int (B); 
Spok, .sxo'.imt.k* (with suffix for water 
t.k") ; Pd’O, .sxwuliemtho. 


In the Puget Sound dialects there are a 
number of striking exceptions to the principles 
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laid down above. There are for instance cases 
in which a k or x (or x?) becomes a fc or ¢ in 
spite of being labialized. Examples : 


tobacco, in all inland dialects : sma'n’ux (Okan) 
or sma'nx* (Pd’O); Nsqu, Snoh, Skag, Clal, 


Lum, sma'nec; Noot sma'neix. 


star, all inland dialects : .skoki'sen (Spok) ; 
Nsqu, Snoh, Skag, teii‘cen; Clal, Lum, Lkun, 
Noot, Squa, Nana, LFra, Sesh, Pent, Com, 
ké'sen (Noot). 


month, Quin, Cowl, Nsqua, Snoh, Skag, ‘éa’- 
dux* (Nsqu), LChe, Sats, UCh 1, UCh 2, 
génnc (UCh 1). 


suffix for people, person, all inland dialects 
-mux and the like; LChe, Sats, UCh 1, 
UCh 2, Twan, -mc; the other Coast dialects 
have -mix -mux. Some dialects have different 
forms of the same suffix in different words ; 
see Quin, Indian .skotilta'mix, tequ'tamic; 
Twan, /ebe*x*, country, otherwise -mc. 


From these examples it is obvious that in 
the Puget Sound dialects special developments 
have taken place which are not included and 
explained by the more general principles of 
the k— tc sound-shift discussed above. From the 
material in our vocabularies it is not possible 
to formulate any” principles concerning these 
exceptions, not to speak of determining the 
phonetic conditions that underlie them. The 
developments that have taken place are certainly 
of a complex character, as is shown for instance 
by the fact that in the words for ‘‘ tobacco ” 
and ‘* star ” Nsqu, Snoh and Skag appear as 
tc (c) dialects, whereas in the word for ‘‘ month” 
and the suffix for ‘‘ people ” they appear as k 
(x) dialects. 

Equally puzzling are certain other unusual 
changes. For example in al! inland dialects 
(excepting Lilland Thom) the word for “‘one ” 





in the vocabulary is nko or naks; according to 
Boas the k is velar, see Okan mags. It does not 
change in Spok, Kali, Pd’O and Cd’A. But in 
the Coast dialects it changes to tcthroughout. 

It has already been stated that Cowl and 
UCh 2 must be regarded as k dialects, because 
Cowl has usually, and UCh 2 very often & and 
x where the fc dialects have tc and c. 

Besides the examples given above see the 
following cases : 


scissors, UCh 2, Cowl, gana'p.x; Quin, Sats, 
tea.na' .p. 


beaver, UCh 2, Cowl, fa’gtleg; LCh, Sats, 
UCh 1, fa’getlete. 


here, UCh 1, Cowl, né'x ; Nsqua, di‘ca. 
across, Cowl, tekexa'n ; Sats, UCh 1, tcetecd’n. 


plough, UCh 2, Cowl, sekai’temexen; Quin, 
kutcat'temixten. 


comb, Cowl, «x#’pé' ; Sats, UCh 1, UCh 2, ce ‘pai’. 


humming-bird, UCh 2, Cowl, te’kthané; Sats, 
te tctEtcEné. 

winter, Cowl, pente’.x ; UCh 2, penti'c, pen- 
LE.x; Sats, UCh 1, panti’c. 

strawberry, Cowl kati'sa ; UCh 1, UCh 2, 
Sats, tcEti’sd. 


The fact that Cowl, and toa less ma.i.ed 
extent also UCh 2, must be regarded as k 
dialects is very interesting. The Cowl are 
known to have been in close touch with the 
inland tribes of the Salish in former times, 
similar to the relations between the Lillooet 
and the Seshelt. Probably the & in Cowl and 
UCh 2 is due to this contact with the interior. 
While these two dialects thus resemble phonet- 
ically the & dialects of the inland, it is of great 
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interest that, at thesame time, lexicographically 
Cow! and UCh 2 are most decidedly Coast 
dialects and seem to have almost identical voca- 
bularies with the tc dialects UCh 1 and Sats. 

In B C the palatal spirant x becomes an an- 
terior palatized spirant, as in -mx* people (k 
dialects -mux). This is analogous to the palatiz- 
ation of & in B C (see p. 123). 


VOCALIC SHIFTS 


Shifts between a and i. 


First Group. 


The most important vowel shift is that 
from a to i (e) in the inland dialects. It must 
be remembered that i and e are phonetically 
very closely related in Salish.. They must be 
regarded homologous in the case of this sound- 
shift. As the vowels in Salish tend to be very 
variable, it is not possible in most cases to use 
the unaccented vowels for studying the sound- 
shifts, unless we know them to be long. The 
accented vowels afford the only conclusive evid- 
ence. The most frequent a-i shift is that in 
which Lill, Thom, Shus, Spok, and Clum have 
a while Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, Kali, Pd’O, 
and Cd’A have i (e). In the following I shall 
give a number of examples for this shift. 


snow, Li'l, ma'gaa (B); Spok, Clum, .sma'g"t ; 
Okan, semek‘t(B); SPoi, Clvi, Lake, Kali, 
Pd’O, Cd’A, .smé'g"t. . 

frost, Lill, Thom, Clum, .sxwa'k«t; SPoi, Clvi, 
Lake, .sxwi'g't. 

enemy, Lill, Thom, Shus, Spok, Pd’O, Clum, 
xama'n (céma'n) ; Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, 
Kali, xemi'n (céme'n). Notice that in this case 
Pd’Q is also recorded as having an a. Also in 
the following. 

road, Lill, Thom, Shus, Spok, Pd’O, Clum, 
xeEwa't, cucuwa'l.x; Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, 
Kali, xewil’, susuwe'l. 





fish-spear, Lill, wa’kaz; Thom, Shus, wa'u.tsk ; 
Spok, wa’tc.ts; SPoi, Okan, Clvi, Lake, wi’- 
isk; Kali, Pd’O, Cd’A, wi'tsetc. 

sister-in-law, Lill, Thom, Shus, Spok, Clum, 
ski'ua (istca'u) ; Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, 
Kali, Pd’O, ski'u (itce'u). 

south, Thom, Shus, Spok, ata’ mgt (ata'mtc) ; 
Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, Kali, kauli’mkt (tcau- 
te'mkt). 

who, Lill, Thom, Shus, Clum, cwa't; Okan, 
SPoi, Clvi, Lake, Kali, .sue’t. 

arm and hand, Shus, Spok, Clum, ka’ lex (1ca'll¢); 
Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, Kali, Pd’O, hi’lex 
(tce'l.c). 
The Thom word is gé'i.x. Theéis probably due 

to the phonetic influence of the followingi,which 

takes the place of the / of the other dialects. 


The suffixes are affected by this shoundshitt 
in the same way as are the stems. For example 
the suffix for “‘ hand ”is-akst in the a- dialects 
and -ikst in the i- dialects, for belly in the same 
way -ank and -ink. 

In ‘‘ bridge, ” Thom, Shus, Spok, Clum, -a’us ; 
Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, Kali, Pd’O, Cd’A, 
-e'Uus. 

The same is the case with -atx", -itx house. 
There areobviously secondary phonetic con- 

ditions by which the vowel of this suffix is deter- 
mined, conditions that are not covered by the 
principles of this soundshift ; for example com- 
pare : Spok, .stokwa'tx", bark lodge, sapeé'tx*, 
skin lodge, tskoltséix", tent. 

In the above list of words attention has been 
called repeatedly to the fact that Pd’O is rather 
irregular in regard to this soundshift ; it often 
has a when the other i dialects have an 7. In 
spite of a number of exceptions this soundshift 
is remarkably constant. It must be remembered 
that in many cases an i ora remains in all 
the dialects. It is impossible to determine from 
our material why in these cases the vowel has 
not been affected by the a —i change. 
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While the vowel in some suffixes changes in 
accordance with the soundshift discussed above 
as -akst, -ikst ‘‘ hand ”’ for instance, there are 
other suffixes with originali whose vowel al- 
ways remains the same, for example in ‘* bow ” 


and ‘‘ gun ”, -ink, -intc; in ‘‘ hide, robe ” -itca. 


Shifts between a and 7. 


SECOND Group. 


There are a number of words which show 
in the inland dialects an a-i sound-shift which 
runs in an opposite direction to that describ- 
ed above. That is to say those dialects which 
have a in the first type of a — i shift have 
i (e) in this second type and vice versa. 

See the following examples : 


loon, Thom, é’sue?; Shus, é’su.?; Clum, é'suel; 
Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, a’.sa'rl. 

dug-out canoe, Spok, Pd’O, Clum, .sti’tem ; 
Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, Kali, Cd’A, .s/a'tem. 

bad, Thom, Shus’, k’ést (B), Clum, gi’st ;Cd’A, 
tcé’ st; Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, ga’st. 

sugar, Thom, tlixt; Spok, Kali, Pd’O, Cd’A, 
tic; Clum, tex“t ; SPoi, Clvi, text. 

tree, Kali, Pd’O, Clum, iseltsi’'l ; SPoi, Clvi, 
Lake, ststltsia'l. 

leaf of tree, Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, pa'tcekl ; 
Clum, pi’tskela ; Cd’A, pa’tstcela; Lill, pi’te- 
ket (B); SPoi, Kali, Pd’O, pi’ tstct. 

eye-lash, eyebrow, Spok, .sepeti’n; Kali, 
tsEp.te’n; SPoi, Clvi, Lake, tceprta’n. 

In type I of the a-i soundshift of the inland 
Lill, Thom, Shus, Spok and Clum have a, 
where Okan, SPoi, Clvi and Lake have 7. In 
type II of this a-i shift the relations are 
reversed ; namely Lill, Thom, Shus, Spok and 
Clum have i, where Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake 
have an a. Kali and Pd’O have iin both types. 
The latter is however rather irregular in type 
I. We have not enough examples to classify Cd’A 





accurately. In ‘* leaf” and ‘‘ dug-out canoe” 
Cd’A has an a, in “ sugar” it has ani. 
Itseems as if some suffixes vary with regard 
to their vowel according to type II of the a-i 
soundshift. Compare for instance the following : 


suffix -xEn, -cen ‘‘ foot” in : 


moccasins, Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, kaaxa'n; 
Kali, Spok, Pd’O, gakci’n. 

calf of leg, SPoi, .s.nkomexa'n ; Thom, spa’- 
lamen.xe'n ; Kali, .s.ng6mei'n. 


Also the instrumental-locative suffix -ten: 
Shus, .skutketa’n (!) ; Okan, SPoi, Clvi, 
skaluxta’n ; Lill, .npesilti’n ; Kali, sntlechti’n, 
snchiguti’'n (Giorda) ; Pd’O, tcetets‘ti’n, ice- 
lux‘ti'n. 


Thompson shift / to i 


While the soundshifts discussed above extend 
over the whole area of the inland Salish dial- 
ects, the shift to be considered next is limited 
to the —Thompson dialect. In this language 
the voiced / of other inland dialects changes to 
i. The examples that can be adduced from our 
vocabularies are very numerous. 


one, Thom, péi’a ; Lill, pé’la. 

outside, Thom, ai’.tska ; Lill, a’ltska. 

bed, Thom, mpa’iten ; Shus, spi’/ten. 

necklace, Thom, ma’mia ; Shus, ma’mela. 

late fall, Thom, stlwe’i.st; Lill, Shus, twéls- 
ten. 

arm, Thom, gé’?.x; Shus, ga’l.x. 

snake, Thom, smei’.ex ; Shus, smé’lex. 

salmon, Thom, skaié’iten ; Shus, skela'/ten. 

white, Thom, ma’mit; Shus, ma’melt. 

buck deer, Thom, .sxoia’xken ; Shus, .sxé- 
la’ xken. 


The suffixes are affected by this soundshift 
in the same way as are the stems. See for exam- 
ple the suffix for ‘* real, genuine”, which is 
-ol in Lill, but -dé in Thom. The Shus suffix 
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-elt for ** child” is -etin Thom. The Coast suf- | 


fix -als “ stone” is -2ist in Thom (axazume’ ist, 
big stone). The older form of this suffix (-él/st 
with the /) still survives in place names and per- 
sonal names. The same is the case with -élzk 
(probably -aiug a long object) the older form 
of -éi.k. This shows that this Thom sound- 
shift of / to i must be comparatively recent. 

It is only the voiced / which is affected by 
the shift. The voiceless and the affricative / 
remain. The suffix for ‘‘ tree ” for instance 
remains -E/p in Thom; also -stleptci’n lower 
lip ; and .steq.t sky. 

There are instances in which the / does not 
disappear. Some of these cases may be explain- 
edby the fact that a voiceless ] has been mis- 
heard as a voiced /. Butin other cases we are 
doubtlessly dealing with instances in which for 
some unknown reasons the voiced / has not 
changed. For instance ‘‘ badger” in Shus accord- 
ing to Boas sq’étxelegs in Thom likewise 
.sqa'txalaks . 

The/ of Lill and Shusis never lost ; if it chan- 
ges, italways becomes an i or e vowel in Thom. 
In Comox where the/ also changes, it seems 
to drop out altogether. 

When in Thom. an / becomes i, this 7 of- 
ten seems to affect a preceedinga and to change 
it to an e vowel. For instance : 


hand and arm, Shus, ga’/x; Thom, géix. 

shot, Shus, tcema’lest; Thom, tcemeé’iest. 

here, Shus, ned’lie (B); Thom, Ené’ia. 

throat, Shus, skema’lten ; Thom, skemei’ten. 

salmon, Shus, skela’lten (B) ; Thom, skaié’i- 
tEn. 


It must be remembered that ordinarily an a- 
vowel does not change in Shus and Thom. 

Lill retains its /. Ina few words we find that 
in Lill the Shuswap / has become 7 asin Thom. 
In these cases we are beyond a doubt dealing ei- 
ther with a phonetic influence from the Thomp- 
son or with borrowed words. 





Clallam / to 7. 


Clal changes a voiced / toan i justas Thomp- 
son does in the inland. This shift seems to be 
the main point of difference between Clal on 
the one hand and Lum and Lkun on the other. 
In other respects these three dialects are exceed- 
ingly homogeneous. Following are a number 
of examples showing this shift. 

house, Clal, ai’ev ; Lum, a@’len; Lkun, a’len. 

ice, Clal, sté’6x ; Lum, Lkun, sta’léx. 

moon, Clal, tkai.ts; Lkun, égalic; Lum, tha- 
t.ts (¢ probably incorrectly recorded ?). 

bark of tree, Clal, tsei’i; Lum, tsé’le. 

kingfisher, Clal, ssatsesei’a ; Lum, Lkun, 
Noot, tsatsesi’la (Lum). 

grandfather, Clal, sé’.ya; Lum, Lkun, etc., 
sé'la. 

father-in-law. Clal, siai’e?; Lum, .sla’t ; 
Lkun, s/a’lev. 

left hand, Clal, skaia’ts; Nsqu, Snoh, Skag, 
ka' latce. 

The / does not seem to drop out in Clal, but 
always becomes i just as in Thom. Sometimes 
thisi seems to merge in a preceeding é- vowel ; 
see: 


noon, Clal, gé’et; Lum, ké’elt (in this case 
Lkun also has no/ : toxgeé’it). 
strawberry, Clal, fé’og; Lum, Lkun, #é’/oq. 


The voiced / does not seem to become ? in 
every case in Clal. But in many words of our 
vocabularies where a voiced / is recorded we 
are without doubt really dealing with a voice- 
less or an affricative /. For instance in ‘‘ oak” 
Clal, tcana’ltc, Lkun, Ice/ga’.tc (B) we are un- 
doubtedly dealing with the suffix -#lc tree which 
always has a voiceless 7. In ‘‘ leaf of tree ” Clal 
tso’tsEle the 1 is not voiceless, as shown by 
the corresponding forms in Skag, Lkun, Noot, 
Squa, Till. 
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Comox ; / to i and u(w); loss of I. 


A voiced / is also changed in Comox. But in 
contradistinction to this shift in Clal and Thom 
1 does not always become an 7, but sometimes 
a u or w, probably more properly speaking au 
glide between two vowels. 

In the following examples the / becomes 


i(y): 


fir, Com, pai’an’ai ; Sesh, pela’nai. 

blanket (when worn), Com, ta’inatc ; Pent, 
La’lnatcim. 

full, Com, yilc; Pent, tc, satiated. 

rope, Com, q’a’is*, Sesh, q’als (B). 

salmon-skin, Com, xémié’tc; Sesh, sx6’mlétc 
(B). 

back, Com, aié’tcin ; Sesh, é’létcin (H.T.). 

to hide one’s self, Com, kua’yémut; Sesh, 

kwalé’mét. to call, Com, q’@iatém ; Pent, 

qa'letem. 

quiver, Com, ica’iax ; Pent, tcila’x. 


In the following examples, the / becomes 
au. 


eye, Com, gawu’m; Pent, Sesh, Noot, etc., 
geli’m (Sesh, B). 

to sing, Com, wé’wom ; Pent, /6’lémtci (I—). 

wave, Com, djé’uaq ; Pent, Sesh, id’lag ; Squa, 
10’ yaéq . 

ridge-pole, Com, éwusten (B); Pent, Sesh, 
é'lustén (B). 

belly, Com, koa’oa ; Nana, k’va'la. 

young seal, Com, /sdts’apaus ; Sesh, stsop'a'- 
las (B). 

finger, Com, xoa'dgédja ; Sesh, xu'léakwoi’ya 
(H.T.). 

From these examples it would seem that / 
becomes an 0 (u)- vowel instead of ani in Co- 
mox under the influence of another 1 vowel 
which in the / dialects precedes or follows the 





1. In this respect this shift seems to differ from 
the /-ishift in Clal and Thom. For example in 
* blood ”, ‘* elbow”, and ‘‘ mat lodge” the / 
becomes an i in Cla] in spite of the proximity of 
a u—vowel. The same is the case in such Thom 
words as “‘ buck deer, ” sxoia'xken and “‘ fox, ” 
axawai'ux. 

Probably the following Thom word may de- 
viate from this rule : to laugh, Thom, ¢.wi’em; 
Shus, 6./i’lem, wulé’lem (B). 

It should be noted that in ‘* wave” Squa 
changes the / of Pent and Sesh to y : id’yaéq, 
while Com changes it to u: djé’uaq (Com djo= 
Pent iy]. 

In contradistinction to the /-i shift in Thom 
and Clal, the] seems sometimes to drop out 
entirely in Comox, or it may be represented by 


a glottal stop which always separates repeated 
vowels. See for example : 


one, Com, pa'a; Sesh, pa’la (H. T.). 

two, Com, sa’a; LFra, sa’la. 

southeast wind, Com, taq’d'ag ; Sesh, stq’a'- 
lag (B). 

eyeball; Com, gdixa'os ; Sesh, galxa'los (B). 

stern of boat, Com, gé’ap ; Sesh, gé’gelap (B). 


The voiced / is very rare in Comox. Proba- 
bly many of the words in which it occurs 
are loan words, especially from the Kwa- 


kiutl. 


Squamish / to i. 


Squa occasionally adopts the change of / to i 
See the following examples : 


fire-drill, Squa, cé’itcup ; Noot, Nana, LFra, 
ce’lisep (Nana). 

quiver, Squa, fcia’x ; Com tca’iax ; Lkun, Sesh, 
Pent, stci’lax (Sesh, B). 

chisel, Squa, ha’yeit’n ; Nana, a’ laiten; Pent, 
ha’ laitén 














m 








toi 
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left hand, Squa, sqa’ialc ; Clal, skaia’ts ; Nsqu, 
Snoh, Skag, ka’latce. 

platform of house, Squa, yayuas ; Nana, LFra, 
la’lwes ; Pent, la’luas. 

full, satiated, Squa, Com, yilc, Pent, ite. 

you, Squa, nuya'p ; Pent, né'lap. 

moon, Squa, Lga’itc; Clal, tkai’ts ; Lkun, Noot, 
Nana, LFra, tgalic (Lkun). 


As stated above, in the word ‘‘ wave” 10’lag 
becomes id’yaéq in Squa while it becomes djo’uaq 
in Com. To judge from this example Squa 
seems to change the / to i only, not also to u, 
as Comox does. See however : “‘ calf of leg” 


Squa, q’a’Laucin ; Noot, kd’valcin. 
Lillooet and Thompson shift y to z. 


In Lill and Thom there is a peculiar sound 
which is symbolized by zin the vocabulary. It 
is pronounced with a long stricture extending 
from the tip to the root of the tongue and back 
from the alveoli to the end of the hard palate. 
Itis similar to the x in the Mexican word xochitl 
(flower), but voiced. This sound of Lill and 
Thom correspond to i(y) in other dialects. See 
the following examples : 


long, Lill, Thom, za’xt; Shus, yia’xt. 

grandmother, Thom, ke'za’ ; Shus, ki‘ya’’ 

aunt, Lill, .sko’xa; Thom, .sq0’z; Shus, ho’eya. 

neck, Lill, .sqoza’psem ; Shus, koi.a’psten. 

widow, Lill, sza’ten; Clal, Lum, Lkun,Squa, 
LFra, sia’ ten. 

fly, Lill, xémé’z ; ; Thom, xema’za ; Shus, 
xma’yé (B). 

colt,Lill, Thom, kaza’zik; Shus, ka2’.ak;Clum, 
heii’ .k. 

red paint, Lill, zu’/tzemend’l ; Thom, zu’tsk- 
mEnd'é; Spok, Kali, Pd’O, ya’ tsamen. 


Okan, like the other dialects, has i(y) instead 





of Lill Thom z. In the following two words 
Okan has z like Thom : 


dusk, tso’oz, (Thom, tse‘6’z). 
robe, stsa’xx, (Thom, stsa’z.x). 


These two words are so much like the Thom 
words that they must be considered loan 
words. 

In the word ‘‘ iron arrow-head” the endings 
-iza and -uzast are written with a 7 in all the 
inland dialects. The sound represented by z in 
this case is probably not the same as the Lill 
and Thom sound discussed above. 

The backward part of the stricture in the 
sound z of the Lill and Thom almost produces 
a trill. This stricture is designated in the voca- 
bulary by an r for instance Lill, Thom, ‘olé’n, 
rolén (B), belly. 

It would seem that the Lill and Thom z is 
a later development from the 7 or y to which 
it corresponds in the other dialects and not 
vice-versa. This is shown by the limited area 
in which the z occurs and also by the following 
example : 


fishnet, Thom, .nhe'zkoten; Shus, .nhé'lkoten. 


The connecting link between the / in Shus 
and thez in Thom is obviously ani in Thomp- 
son which corresponds to a Shus /. The Thom 
i must have developed from the / of the other 
dialects, not vice versa. In this case the Thom i 
became a zx, to which it corresponds. While the 
Thom z can thus be derived from the Shus /, 
it is not possible to derive the latter from the 
former. The Okan word for ‘*‘ fishnet ” is .na- 
ha’ zkoten,most likely borrowed from the Thomp- 
son. 


Suirts IN Coast DIALECTs. 
oand a. 


The study of the soundshifts in the dialects 
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of the Coast is far more difficult than it is in 
the case of the inland dialects. The difficulties 
arise from the much greater heterogeneity in 
the dialects of the Coast. They are lexicographic- 
ally highly differentiated when compared with 
the great homogeneity in the vocabularies of 
the inland dialects. 

In the Coast dialects the vowels 0 and a show 
considerable variability. The general extent of 
this soundshift is not quite easily determined 
from the material at hand. There are, however, 
certain points that deserve to be mentioned. 

There is an unmistakable tendency in Nana 
and LFra to change an 0(w)- vowel to an 4 ora. 


martin, Nana, xa’agen, LFra, xa'gel ; Noot, 
ho’ .gén ; Squa, xd'ogén. 

to drink, Nana, ga'ga; LF ra, ga’ga (B) ; Sesh, 
g0 og. 

one, Nana, Lkun, ne’ts’a; LFra, lets’a; Snoh, 
etc., .ntso’; Lum. 

pigeon, LFra, hima’; Snoh, Skag, Clal etc., 
hem‘mo'. 

mouth, Nana, ¢d’cen ; LFra, tsa‘tsel ; Kwan- 
tlen, sa’sin (H.T.); Sesh, Pent, Com, ¢0’cin ; 
Clal, tsi.tsen. 

deer, Nana, hd'pet ;Clal, Noot, hopet. 

eyebrow, Nana, ¢d’man ; LFra. tsa'mel (H.T.); 
Nsqu, Snoh, Skag, etc.; Pent, ¢d’man. 

leaf, Nana, ts’a@’Lam; LFra, tsa'ta (H.T.); 
Noot, Squa, ctc’d'La. 

bone, Nan, ctcam; LFra, sam (H.T.); Clal, 
Lum, Noot, stsd'm, tsi’m. 

dead, Nana, q’@’t ; LFra, ga'i(B); Clal, Noot, 
Squa, Sesh, q’61. 

flea, Nana, /a'teten:; LFra, ta'terém (H.T.); 
Squa, f’d'!Lém. 


In the following word a Nana and LFra a 
corresponds to an é- vowel in other dialects : 


to eat, Nana, #tlten; LFra, @’Liel (B) ;Squa, 
Sesh, Pen, Com, @Lién. 





Lkun also has a frequently instead of the 
ou) of other dialects : 


spoon, Lkun, La’pan ; Clal, tu'pen. 
finger-nail, Lkun, tc’ca'lses ; Lum, .stseso’lsts. 
leg, Lkun, sla'‘litc ; Lum. .sié'lets. 

raven, Lkun, sk‘td‘a ; Clal, Lum, .sko‘to’. 


The variation of the vowel in the English 
(or French ?) word ‘‘ soup ” is instructive : 

Lkun, slap’ (H. T.); Clal, sta’p ; Lum, .sté'p. 

It is not easy tosay whether or not this Lkun 
shift of o(w) to a is the same as that of Nana 
and LFra. The examples are too few for a deci- 
sive answer. The geographical continuity of 
these three dialects would certainly suggest that 
we are dealing with the same shift in both ca- 
ses. 


a and i(e) 


A rather conspicuous soundshift on the Coast 
is that ofa to a short Noot i and ¢ (i, é). 


toad, Noot, wa‘xi's ; Squa wuxd's '. 

snake, Noot, e'tkai ; Squa, etc. d'tgai. 

mosquito, Noot, kwé'en ; Lum, kwa'en ,Nsqu, 
kwa' .d. 

yellow, Noot, ésli‘lats ; Nana, Jdlits. 

fog, Noot, pé“xem ; Clal, Lum, Lkun, spa’*- 
xEn. 

mouth, Noot ki’noxy ; Nsqu, Snoh, Skag, ga'- 
ox. 

lake, Noot, xé.tco; Snoh, Skag, LFra, xd'tce 
(B). 

salt, Noot, Lé/em; Clal, Lum, La’ten. 

road, Noot, cé’.4; Lum, Lkun, sa’t. 

pipe, Noot, pé'ug ; Nsqu, Snoh, Skag, pa’.q*. 

two, Noot, séle ; Cowl, Twan, Nsqu, etc., 
sai'le. 

Probably related to this shift is the tendency 


1. This word is borrowed from the Kwakiutl. 
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of Nana and LFra to change an 4 to d, as for 
instance in the following words : 

chief, Nana, LFra, sid’m; Lum, Lkun, Squa, 
sia'm. 

stone, LFra, smalt; Kwantlen, smant; Squa, 
sma'nt. 

salt, Nana, dem; LFra, La’Lem ;Clal, Lum, 
Squa, Sesh, ta'sém (Squa). 

to cry, Nana, LFra, xdém ; Lkun, Squa, xam. 

breastbone, Nana, sxd'wenas ; Squa, Pent, sxa'- 
oénas. 


Sometimes Noot or Lkun or both take part 
in this shift of a tu d, see: 


father, Lkun, Nana, LFra, man; Lum, Noot, 
Squa, Sesh, Pent, Com, méan. 

mother, Lkun, Nana, fén; Clal, Lum, Noot, 
Sesh, tan. 

enemy, Noot, cemd’.n; LFra cemd’!; Clal, 
Lum, Lkun, cema'n. 

shaman, Noot, ti’xend'Em; Nana, cnd‘em ; 
Kwantlen sxend’m; Nsqu,Snoh, Skag, tuxend’m. 


Comox a and Pepet Vowel in other Dialects. 


There is evidence of a change of an i(e) vo- 
wel to a long @ in Comox: 

child, Com, ma‘ana; Noot, Nana, Pent, ména. 

dog, Com. /sid‘and; Pent, Sesh, ctci'Eno. 

louse, Com, md'tc’it; UCh 1, mi'stc.t; Squa, 
Pent, etc., mi'tcin. 


Southern Coast Dialects. 


The southern Coast dialects, namely Quin, 
LChe, Sats, Uch 1, UCh 2and Cowl show con- 
siderable homogeneity in their lexicography 
and are in this respect differentiated from the 
other dialects. As appears from our vocabularies 
there are a number of changes in the vowels 
of these dialects. 

The changes in these words are, however,so 





irregular that from the material at hand it is 
not possible to formulate principles of sound- 
shifts. The most frequent change seems to be 
that of a and o to é in Cowl : see 


father-in-law, Cowl, .smé’.tuxten; Quin, LCh, 
Sats, UCh 1 and 2, .sma'tauxen. 

heart, Cowl, .skwé’lem ; LChe, UCh 1 and 
2, sqd lem. 

liver, Cowl, ce’.c; Sats, UCh 1, sa’.s. 

lake, Cowl, 1sé.#; Quin, LChe, Sats, tsa’.#. 


Comox Shift of w to g’. 


A very important change in Comox is that 
of w tog: (see also Sapir : Noun Reduplications 
in Comox, pp. 7 and 8). 

body, Com, gi’éus ; Pent, we’yus. 

father-in-law, Com, tsegi’nem ; Sesh, Pent, 
tsuwénum. 

husband, Com, g-a’gas; Sesh, Pent cuwa'gag. 

chief, Com, he'g'us; Sesh, Pent, hé’wos. 

herring, Com, ta‘agat; Squa, Nana, Sesh, 
sla'wut. 

to bark, Com, g°é'g-dhom ; Squa, wowd'em ; 
Pent, wawd'tém. 

earth, Com, gi'dja; Sesh, swi’ya. 

eldest child, Com, L*’git; Sesh, Pent, Lé'wit. 

cougar, Com, igi'gi; Sesh, swe'wi (B). 

grizzly bear, Com, xau'g'as; Pent, xd‘iuas ; 
Sesh, xai'gas (the Sesh word is most likely 
borrowed from the neighboring Comox). 


The suffix -éwan ‘‘ breast ” in also affected 
by this sound-shift ; see ** heart” Com, La‘xe- 
gan. 


Comox shift of (7) to dj. 


Another conspicuous shift in Comox is that 
of Pent and Sesh (y)i to dj. 

wave, Com, dji’uaq; Pent, Sesh, i6'lag (B). 

squirrel, Com, koa'kod'adjé ; Pent, Sesh, koa'- 


kouyo. 


+h 
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navel, Com, méxoa'djé; Sesh, smExoayd'o. 

temples, Com, p’aia'djis ; Sesh, p’aia'yis. 

hat, Com, sédja’gim ; Sesh, siya'kop; Pent, 
¢i'aqup. 

to sing and dance, Com, dji'g-en; Pent, yi'wa; 
Sesh, si’'wiin. 

fish, Com, djanx ; Sesh, cia'nx (B) (the c = 
s is a prefix). 

to melt, Com, djax; Nana, idx; Sesh, yax 


(B). 


In *‘ twig ” Com, sa‘idja; Sesh, sa'lia (B) I 
do not think it is the / that becomes dj; the 
Sesh / becomes Com i and the Sesh 7 becomes 
dj. 

The shift also affects suffixes, see for instance 
the suffix ‘* hand” -oya, -odja. 


From the following two examples it would 
seem as if Com dj sometimes corresponds to tc 
or ¢ of the other northern Coast dialects : 


to gofishing, Com, djaittén ; Pent, tca’littén. 

short, Com, djiédjit ; Pent, ci/épén ; Kwan- 
tlen, tsutsi’L; Noot, tske'tsEL. 

The Pent and Sesh y which becomes dj in 
Comox is the equivalent of tc(ts) andj in some 
of the more southern Puget Sound dialects. 
The Comox dj may, therefore, be older than 
the Pent and Sesh y(z). 

See the following examples : 


tooth, Com, djini's ; Pent, Sesh, LFra, Nana, 
Squa, Noot, yini’'s (Pent); Lkun, Lum, Clal, 
tsi'nis ;Skag, jE‘di’s ; Shoh, dse‘di’s ; Nsqu, tsédis ; 
Sats, UCh 1, UCh 2, Cowl, Twan, yé'nns ; Quin, 
jini's. 

to fall (tree), Com, djaq; Squa, Pent, yaq; 
Nana, ydg ; Lkun, tcak (H.T.). 

foot and leg, Com, djici’n; Til, Sil, yici'n ; 
Sesh ye'cin (H. T.); Snoh, Skag, je'sed ; Nsqu, 
tce'ced ; Twan yi ca'n. 

to vomit, Com, djé'xoat ; Pent, yd xoat; Sesh, 
yi'at (B); Nana, yé'et ; Squa, yd'at ; Lkun, tca’at. 





(It is not certain that the stem is the same in 
Com and Pent as in the other dialects.) 


Analogous shift on Fuca Strait. 


The same soundshift of tc to y on Puget | 
Sound is further illustrated in the following 
words : 

fuel, Squa, y@i6L ; Nana sid'L, Lkun ctcd. | 

to pass by, Sesh y7’Jaw; Lkun, tcila'a (H.T.). | 

sky, day, Pent, LFra, Nana, Squa, Noot, 
skua'yil (Pent; Lkun, Lum, hwa’tcil ; Clal skwa'- | 
tce; Com, sky, kud'djané). 

Not all tc become yin Pent(and dj in Comox). 
The tc which is derived from the medial & of | 
the k& dialects remains tc in Pent and Com. 


Shift from n to /. 


In some LFra dialects a medial n regularly 
becomes an / ; see : 


stone, LFra, smali ; Squa, sma‘nt. 
girl, LFra, selia@tl; Nana, slenia’lil. 
duck, LFra, te'leqsen ; Nana, tene’gsen. 


to steal, LFra, ga] (B) ; Nana, gén. 


Not all Lower Fraser dialects seem to have 





this shift. For instance Kwantlen which belongs 


to this group of dialects does not have it in 


most cases : 


widow, LFra, cia/tel ; Kwantlen, si‘aten; Clal, | 


sid'tEn. 
shaman, LFra, sxrla'm; Kwantlen, sxEnd’m ; 
Nana, cnd'em. 


Shift from m to # in Lkufigen group. 


In the group of languages represented by 
Clal, Lum and Lkun an m often becomes an ft 
(midpalatal nasal). To judge from our vocab- 
ulary this sound seems to vary a good deal. 
Much ot this may however be due to inconsis- 
tency in the method of recording. Numerous 
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examples of this shift are found in the voca- 
bulary. See for instance : 


‘sinew, Lum, tle'ien; Noot, Lee'min. 


six, Clal, te'xa’'n ; Lum, te‘xi’n; Lkun,raxra 


(H.T.) ; Nana, txam. 


eyebrow, Lum, sen; Lkun, sdi'gén ; Noot, 


tso'min; Nana, cd'man. 


young woman, Clal, Lum, q@’.ae; Lkun, 


ga'ni ; Twan qa'abe (b= m). 
child, Lkun, #e'na; Nana, me’na. 


Loss of Labials in Tillamook. 


Shift of m to w 


In Till and Sil there is a sound-shitt of m to 


w. 
woman, Till, suwita'ts; Thom, smaitlatc. 
hair, Till, wagé’n ; Com, ma'gén. 
face, Till, Sile, wus; Com, mdd's. 
nose, Till, Sile, we’gsen ; Com, mi'qsén. 
earth, Till, towi’x ; Sesh, temex (B). 
louse, Till, twuctce'n ; Pent, mi'tcin. 
child, Till, wau'na' ; Nan, me'na. 


Shift of p to bh. 


The p of other Salish dialects becomes h in 


Till and Sile. 
child, Till, xa’ha; Clum, sxa’’.pa. 


daughter-in-law, Till, sa’han; Thom, sa'pen. 


mouth, Till, shalo'tsin; Thom, .spli’tcen. 


lynx, Till, ha‘tco’; Sats, pa.‘tsé’m (-o>-ém). 


skunk, Till, shala'n ; Lill, splant. 
spider, Till, to'be/ ; Sats, to’pi'l. 
ten, Till, aha'ncs; Thom, o'penskst. 


badger, Till, ha’nhén; (from Chinook i'pen- 


pen). 


Till and Sile are quite homogeneous dialects 
and are almost identical. One of the points in 


1. Daughter, said by woman. 





which they differ is a soundshift according to 
which a palatized stop in Till becomes a labia- 
lized stop in Sile : 

blood, Till, skiuw0’ ; Sile, skéwo’. 

kidney, Till, nickiki‘ten ; Sile, nkokoé'ten. 

canoe, Till, s'atsa’k’i ; Sile, s'adza'k't. 

one, Till, hégi’ ; Sile, hégui’. 

rat, Till, ha'g'it ; Sile, hague't. 

chipmunk, Till, ta ckikgi'tcen ; Sile, ta skok- 
SE tcEn. 

grouse, Till, a swiattc’a'k'L; Sile, skettca’ hk“. 


In a few cases this shift indicates 2 more ge- 
neral change of ito u : 
eel, Till, ta lix-i'tsen; Sile, ta luxu'tsen. 


Bella Coola. 


One of the most important traits of Bella 
Coola is the weakening and elimination of 
vowels. It shares this characteristic with the 
neighboring Bellabella, a branch of the Kwa- 
kiutl. 

salmon BC semtlk; Cd’A, smite'ic ; Kali, se- 
meti'ts (G). 

breast BC, sqgma; Okan, sqéé'ms ; Sats, koo'me. 

rib, BC, tsk'tp; SPoi; Clwvi, tsgitp. 

water, BC, gxla ; Cow, gal; LChe, ka.l. 

mud, BC, sgxts ; Cow, sqa‘xe'i. 

mountain, BC, smnt ; Squa, sma'net ; Nan, 
smant. 

stone, BC, tgt; mountain Com, fa‘gq’at. 

large, BC, x*q ; Snoh, hég"; Noot, hé'uk". 

fat, BC, xs; Snoh, xwés. 

to see, BC, k*/x"; Squa, kéatc. 

green, BC, gli; Lill, hole’. 

to sit, BC, amt; Shus, amot. 

thick, BC, pli ; Lill, p’tot. 

A velar k (i.e. ¢) sometimes becomes a velar 
x in BC. See: 

nose, BC, ma’xsé; in other dialects : mi’gsEn 
and ma’gsen also as suffix BC, -2/xs, other dial- 





ects -q5. 
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younger brother, BC, sd’'axé; Skag, so'ga; 
Clal, so’'qwa. 

[Perhaps we are dealing in the following 
examples with the same shift in LFra : 

flesh, LFra, slé’ux(H.T.) ; Sesh, slé'uk (H.T.); 
Squa, sléq. 

to know (somebody), LFra, rake'lax (H. T.); 
Nana, Legalog. 

far, LFra, tcax (H.T.); Nana, sdg; Sesh, 
tewik (B).] 


In BC a final -en becomes -a. The n drops 
away and the obscure vowel becomes an a. 
Thus the instrumental suffix -ten is regulary 
-ta in BC. Furthermore see : 

mouth, BC, tsu'tsa; Clal, Squa, Nana etc., 
isd tsén (Squa) ; ¢d'¢in (Com). 

dead, BC, ate’ma; Pent, té’mén ; Quin, a’./E- 
mEN. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lum and Lkun sometimes have an s for the 
tc, ts in other dialects : 

eyebrow, Lum; sé'vigen ; Lkun, sd’gén ; Nsqu, 
ts0'bod ; Noot, tso'min; Nana, Pent, ¢d’man. 

hand, Lum, Lkun, sa’les ; Skag, Noot, tca'lis 
(Skag); Clal, tsa7’.s. 

wooden kettle, Lkun, su'’a; Lill, stci’ma. 

An affricative / (= L) in Lill, Them, and 
Shus in often equivalent toa / in other inland 
dialects . 

ear, Lill, Shus, Thom, Lake, L’E'na ; in the 
other inland dialects, féna. 

daughter, child, Thom, Shus, stlemkélit ; in 





the other inland dialects; stemked'lt., .st?mtcaa'Ilt. 

bat, Lill, stenawi'n ; Thom, Shus, .stlenawi'a; 
Okan, .stlentlanewi'*; SPoi, Clvi, Lake, Spok, 
Kali, Pd’O, .ntanawi'tcia (SPoi). 

six, Lill, Thom, 1’a’gemkst (B) ; Shus thma- 
kst (B); Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, #a'gEmk:st 
(B); Spok, Kali, Pd’O, ta'kom. 

sugar, Thom, ¢li’xt ; Shus, textléxt ; SPoi: 
Clvi, Spok, Kali, Pd’O, Clum, ta’xt, te’ic,etc. 

to cross water, Lill, La.g; Thom tla’get; 
Shus (!) ta’ket ; SPoi, Clvi, Lake, ta’gem. 

The following type of reduplication is cer- 
tainly related to this soundshift : 

Shus, I come, st’a'xkén; we come steL’a'x- 
kux (B). 

Shus, old man, six’a'am; pl., stexix’a‘am (B). 

The following word is common to Thom, 
Shus and some Puget Sound dialects. Here we 
observe the same shift. : 

hair, Thom, Shus, ta’men; Sats, UCh 1 etc., 
tami'n, Pa'men, etc. 

Cd’A and in a few cases Spok likewise 
sometimes have a ¢ where the other inland 
dialects have an affricative L : 

shield, Cd’A, cete'ltst ; Spok, ceta'l/st; Clum, 
.sxEltla'kst ; Kali, Pd’O, .ste'ltst. 

blackbird, Cd’A, ¢é.tstitst ; Clum, tiktlik ; 
SPoi, Clvi, Lake, tliktla'kek. 

shaman, Cd’A, teikwi'lls other inland dialects, 
Lkuélix (Okan, B). 

tattoo-marks,Cd’A, .staken’tsd’.t ; Spok, .stoz- 
kentsu't ; Okan, SPoi, Clvi, Lake, Kali, Pd’O, 
Clum, .stlakentca't (Clum); wtla’.ke (Pd’O). 
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LA FAMILLE LINGUISTIQUE TIMOTE 


(Venezuela), 


PAR P. Rivet. 


La famille Timote se compose de deux 
groupes : le groupe Timote proprement dit et 
le groupe Kuika, la ligne de démarcation entre 
les deux groupes correspondant sensiblement a 
la limite actuelle des Etats de Mérida et de 
Trujillo (20, 9). 

Les Kuika occupaient la plus grande partie 
de Etat actuel de Trujillo * (48,216), depuis 
Humocaro jusqu’a la vallée de Timotes (25, 
184), vaste région, oti subsistent leurs descen- 
dants plus ou moins métissés dans les villages 
de Cuicas, Escuque, Betijoque, Tostés, Niqui- 
tao, Burbusay, Siquisay, Monay, Chegende, 
Jajé (25,185), San Miguel, San Jacinto (43), 
me... 

Ils comprenaient plusieurs sous-groupes : les 
Kuika proprement dits, les Tostdé, les Eskuke 
et les Jajé?. 

Les Kuika proprement dits étaient répartis 
dans les « doctrinas » ou villages de Vitora, 
Carache, Siquisay, Visnaja, Visupite et Muca- 
cumbe (18,216); les Tosté, divisés eux-mémes 
en Tosté, Tiranja et Tomoni, habitaient les 
villages de Boconé, Guanda, Niquitao et Tos- 
tos} (25,184; 18,216) ; les Eskuke ou Eskukey 
comprenaient les Eskuke proprement dits, grou- 
pés autour du village de ce nom sur la rive 


1. ** Tierras corrientes de norte 4 sur, al poniente del 
Tocuyo, entre los paramos de la Serrada y las comuni- 
dades de Carora”’. 

2. Fonseca classe les Jajé parmiles Timote. J’ai adopté 
la classification de Salas, qui les range parmi les Kuika, 
parce que que ni Lares, ni Codazzi ne font figurer cette 
tribu dans la liste de leurs tribus timote. 

3. Fonseca ajoute Esnujaque, mais ce village doit étre 
plutét rangé parmi les villages Jajé6, comme le méme 
auteur le fait d’ailleurs dans un autre travail (43). 





gauche du Motatan — sur le territoire desquels 
fut faite la premiére fondation de Trujillo (7, 
481), — les *Moka‘ et les *Bomba, anciens 
habitants de la vallée ot se trouve actuellement 
Trujillo (12,61, 169), et les Tiranda subdivisés 
en Cobu, Catike, Caéu, Estiguate ou Estiguati 
et Tiranda 5, localisés dans la région jalonnée 
par les villages de Pampan, San Lazaro et Bur- 
rero (18,216 ; 25,184) ;les Jajé (Jakén, Jajon), 
établis dans le municipe qui porte actuellement 
leur nom (anciennement San Pedro de Jajo), 
étaient divisés en Jajé, Esnujaque, Kikoke ou 
Kikoki, Mapen (aujourd’hui La Vega), Duri 
(20; 43 ; 25,185) et Mikimboy, de Quebrada 
grande (42,62). 

Au groupe kuika appartenaient aussi quelques 
petites tribus moins importantes du cété de la 
céte du lac Maracaibo et dans les Llanos de 
Monay (25,185). 

Le groupe Timote ou Timoti comprend de 
nombreux sous-groupes. 

Ce sont tout d’abord les Timote proprement 
dits, qui occupaient le haut Motatan et les val- 
lées adjacentes, oi, sous les noms de Mukuru- 
jun, Mukumba, Mukusé, Kindora, ils habitaient 
les villages de Timotes (anciennement Santa 


4. L’astérisque marque les dialectes éteints ou supposés 
tels. 

5. Fonseca range également parmi les Eskuke les Jira- 
jara, qui habitent entre les rios Jirajara et Jeringa, affluents 
de droite du Carache (48,218). Je pense qu’il y a lieu de 
rattacher plutot cette tribu a la grande famille Jirajara, qui 
occupait une grande partie de l’Etat Falcén, le territoire 
compris entre les plaines de Carora et le lac Maracaibo, 
la juridiction de Tocuyo et la région située a l’est du Ya- 
racuy (4,7, 18-22; 2, 49-51). 
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Lucia de Mucurujun) et de Chachopo (ancien- 
nement Chachop, puis Santa Barbara de Cha- 
chopo) (27,94-95), le haut Santo Domingo ou 
Mucuaque jusqu’’ Altamira en aval, dans les 
villages de Santo Domingo, — ol vivaient 
les Mokoyupu, les Tafallés, les Mukuarsés et 
les Mukumbaji ', — de Santisima Trinidad de 
Pueblo Llano ou Aracay, — ow habitaient les 
Ciribuy, Las Cino et les Miyoy —, de Mimox, 
Curay, Moromoy et Caratan (Calderas), entre 
Las Piedras et Altamira (27,96-97, 115-116; 
12,63) ?. 

Viennent ensuite les *Mckunée, Mukunée [ou 
Mukuneée (20,10)] dans la cordillére ot le 
Chama et le Motatan prennent leurs sources (8, 
190; 7,255 ; 6, carte III), puis toute une série 
de petites tribus échelonnées le long du Chama 
et de ses afluents, que Codazzi et Lares dési- 
gnent sous le nom générique de Cama (20,10 ; 
6, carte ITI): les Mukuéi (Makuéi, Moko¢iz), — 
dont un village porte encore le nom et dont les 
derniers survivants vivent a El Cenicero (5,45) 
—, qui étaient divisés eux-mémes en Misanta, 
Mokao, Mosnatd, Misikea, etc... (25,166); 
les Mukuruba ou Mokurugua (20,10 ; 25,167), 
les Eskagiiey (20,10; 7,255 ; 14,209) et les 
Mukujun (25,168), dont les noms sont conser- 
vés dans deux noms de villages et un nom de 
riviére; les *Tabay ou Mukunutane, [sans doute 
identiques aux *Tabayon de Lares (20,10)], 
avec lesquels fut fondée la mission de San 
Antonio de Tabay, devenue le village actuel de 
Tabay (25,168) ; les *Tatuy, [sans doute iden- 
tiques aux Tatey de Salas (26,14)], qui occu- 
paient la région méme ov fut bati Mérida (20, 
10); les Mukaria, en face de Mérida, de |’autre 
cété du Chama (25,168) ; les Mukurumagua, 
les Mukaketa des environs de la méme ville 


1. Le pdramo, ou se trouve la lagune ot le Santo 
Domingo prend sa source, porte encore ce nem (27,94). 

2. Salas cite encore parmi les tribus timote, mais sans 
en préciser l’habitat exact, les Mufike et les Arikite (27, 
117). 





(26,14) ; les *Guake ou Guaki de Ejido (20,10; 
8,190); les Mukusiri et les Kaparu, qui vivaient 
dans les environs de l’ancienne mission de San- 
tiago de la Mesa, et leurs voisins les Mukumba 
établis prés des cascades du rio Gonzalez (25, 
171) ; les Jaji ou Mukundu (20,to; 25,171), 
dont le village de San Miguel de Jaji conserve 
le nom; les diverses tribus de la vallée du rio 
Nuestra Sefiora: les Cituy (28,27 ; 25,171), 
les Mukufioke ou Mukuiio [avec leurs multiples 
divisions, Mukurufuén,. Mukd, Mukumpi, Mu- 
kutiri, Mukusnanda, Mukaikuy, Mukusé, etc... 
(25,168) ], du village de Mucuiid, correspondant 
a peu prés au village actuel d’Acequias, ot 
vivent lés Miguri, qui sont sans doute leurs 


descendants (20,10 ; 12,71), les Mukubaée, 


-dans le village de méme nom, devenu par la 


suite San Jacinto del Morro, puis El Morro, 
ou vivent les Mirripu, Mirripuy ou Maripu, 
qui sont sans doute leurs descendants (20,10 ; 
5,43; 42,71), et les Mukuranda, dans le village 
de méme nom, correspondant a peu prés au vil- 
lage actuel de Los Nevados 3 (28,26) ; les *Mu- 
kuhuun, Mukupine ou Mokoion, dans le terri- 
toire du village actuel de San Juan (fondé, sous 
le nom de San Jaan de Mukuhun, sur l’em- 
placement du village indien de Mukuién ou Mu- 
kumi), territoire limité au sud par le Chama, a 
lest par la Quebrada Sucia, 4 l’ouest par la Que- 
brada Maruchi, qui lesséparait du pays Mukuun © 
(25,174-175) ; les *Mukuun, Mukumpu ou 
Lagunillas, 4 cing lieues 4 ouest de Mérida, 
dont la principale agglomération était sur les 
bords de la Laguna del Urao, divisés en de 
nombreuses tribus : Kasés, Mukuinamo, Ari- 
kagua, Tibikuay, Makulare, Mukusumpd, Bar- 
budos, Jamuén, etc..., qui furent groupées par 
les Espagnols dans la mission de Sefior San- 
tiago de Lagunillas (l’actuel village de Laguni- 
llas) (25, 172-173), tribus auxquelles il faut ajou- 


3. Febres Cordero cite encore dans ce village de Neva- 
dos les Mukuxete, les Mukuguay, les Mukubumbi et les 
Mokobay (42,68). 
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ter les Kinard, de Lagunillas (20,10; 42,71) et 
les Tiguifid, que Lares place au niveau du 
premier emplacement de Mérida (20,10) que 
nous savons avoir été voisin de Jamuén ' (25, 
173); les Ciguard, groupés autour de San Anto- 
nio de Chiguara (25,176-177) ; les *Insnumbi 
ou Insumubi, sur la rive gauche du Chama, a 
Pueblo nuevo (20,10 ; 8,190; 12,71); les Es- 
tankes, dont un village garde le nom, et leurs 
proches parents les Guaruni, ou Guaruri, qui 
vivaient sur les rives du Chama entre Estanques 
et la forét? (20,10; 42,67), et dont un affluent 
de l’Escalante porte le nom. 

Au nord de la cordillére qui forme la limite 
septentrionale du bassin du Chama, vivaient 
les *Miyuse, aux sources du Mucujepe et du 
Tucani (6, carte II), les Tukani sur le cours 
supérieur du fleuve de méme nom (26,14), les 
Torondoy ou Mokoéi sur le haut Torondoy (5, 
40 ; 26,14). 

Au sud de la vallée du Chama, dans les 
hautes vallées des affluents de lApure, vivaient 
les Eskagiiey * et les*Kanagud, sur les riviéres 
de méme nom; les *Kind (20,10), Mokoino, 
ou Mokino (42,69), sans doute sur le rio 
Alquiné ; les Mombun, dans la cordillére qui 
sépare le haut Suripa du haut Caparro (6, 
carte III); les Yarikagua au sud de ces derniers 
(71,255 ; 6, carte III); les Arikagua +, les *Muku- 
" tuy (20,10), les Mukupati (7,255 ;6, carte III) et 
les *Mukuéa¢i (20, 10) dans le bassin du Caparro; 
les *Trikagua (20,10; 7,255), prés du confluent 
du Caparro et du Dorado (6, carte III), et les 


1. Febres Cordero place les Tiguifion 4 Acequias (42, 
71). 

2. Suivant Codazzi (6, carte VY, la forét vierge com- 
mence le long du Chama a peu prés a la limite que j’ai 
assignée sur ma carte au groupe timote. 

3. Bien que j’aie déja signalé des Eskagiiey sur le 
Chama, je ne puis omettre de les mentionner encore ici, 
parce qu’il existe un rio de ce nom comme affluent du 
haut Pagiiei. 

4. Pour les mémes raisons que pour les Eskagiiey, je 
cite ici les Arikagua, quoique déja mentionnés parmi les 
tribus du Chama. 





*Mokoto, Mukutu (20,10; 7,255) ou Mukuti 
(26,14), dans la cordillére ot naissent_l’Esca 
lante, l’Uribante et un affluent de gauche du 
Chama, qui porte leur nom, le rio Mucuties 
(6, carte III), tribu a laquelle se rattachent les 
*Guarake et les *Bailadores (20,10; 26,14). 

Tout a fait al’ouest enfin, vivaient les Aviamo 
sur le cours supérieur du rio La Grita, affluent 
du Tachira (7,255; 6, carte III), les*Mokombé 
ou Mokobo et les Tapano 5 (20,10; 7,255; 6, 
carte III), sur le haut Escalante. 

Je citerai encore, pour étre complet, les 
Kirora °, les *Mijure 7, les *Montun (20,10), 
les Iguino® (7,255), que je ne suis pas en 
mesure de localiser exactement, mais que Lares 
et Codazzi signaient parmi les tribus du groupe 
timote. 

Le vaste territoire occupé par la famille 
timote est caractérisé trés nettement, au point 
de vue toponymique, par la racine muku, ainsi 
que Lares !’a fort justement signalé le premier 
(20, 30-34). On retrouve ce radical dans la plu- 
part des noms de tribus et dans un trés grand 
nombre de noms de lieux que j’ai fait figurer 
sur la carte ci-jointe. C’est pour cette raison 
que Salas a substitué au nom de famille 
Timote celui de famille Muku (27). Je ne l’ai 
pas suivi dans cette voie, parce que la termino- 
logie linguistique américaine est déja si encom- 
brée de synonymes, qu’il me parait inutile d’en 
augmenter le nombre par la création de déno- 
minations nouvelles, quand la nécessité ne s’en 
impose pas. 

a 


* * 


Les rares documents que nous possédons sur 


5. Cette tribu est appelée par erreur Taparro par Ernst 
(8,190). 

6. Peut-étre faut-il lire Kinord. Il existe un paramo de 
ce nom entre le Chama et les sources del’ Uribante. 

7. Cette tribu n’est pas citée par Ernst (8,190). 

8. Peut-étre sont-ce les Tiguifié de Lares, tribu du 
Chama. Les Iguino ne figurent pas dans la liste de Ernst 


(8,190). 
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la famille timote ont été recueillis par José 
Ignacio Lares, Tulio Febres Cordero et Amilcar 
Fonseca, trois savants vénézuéliens '. 

Les vocabulaires de Lares et les premiers voca- 
bulaires de Febres Cordero ont été publiés 
presque simultanément, 4 Caracas en 1886, par 
Calcafio (5,37-45) et 4 Berlin en 1885 et 1886, 
par Ernst (8; 9). 

Il n’y a pas cependant identité absolue entre 
ces deux éditions qui ont été certainement faites 
sur deux copies différentes, communiquées par 
les collecteurs 4 Calcafio et a Ernst. 

Le travail de Calcafio comprend : 

1) un vocabulaire Mirripu de 11 mots, 

2) un vocabulaire Mokoti de 59 mots et 
phrases, 

3) un vocabulaire Miguri de 34 mots et 
phrases, 

4) un vocabulaire Mokoti du Torondoy de 
3 mots, 

5) un vocabulaire Tiguifiéd de 2 mots, 

6) un vocabulaire Eskagiiey de 2 mots, 

7) un vocabulaire Timote de 8 mots, 

8) un vocabulaire donné avec doute comme 
Mirripu de 66 mots et phrases, 

9) un vocabulaire du dialecte des Indiens 
des Andes de 15 mots, 

Recueillis par J. I. Lares. 


10) un vocabulaire Maripu de El Morro de 
46 mots, 
11) un vocabulaire Mukuéi de El Cenicero 
de 14 mots, 
Recueillis par Febres Cordero. 


Ernst reproduit intégralement les sept pre- 
miers vocabulaires de Lares et l’on ne note 
entre la transcription de Calcafio et la sienne 
que des divergences explicables par des erreurs 


1. A. Rojas avait recu de R.M. Urrecheaga une’ petite 
étude grammaticale et un vocabulaire timote, qu’il se 
proposait de publier (24,187), mais qui malheureusement 
est restée inédite, 4 ma connaissance du moins. 





de lecture du manuscrit ou des fautes d’impres- 
sion. Pour le huitiéme vocabulaire, il n’en va, 
pas de méme : celui de Ernst ne renferme que 
50 mots et phrases. Quant au 9* vocabulaire, 
il n'est pas reproduit par l’ethnographe alle- 
mand. La raison en est sans doute que ce voca- 
bulaire ne parait étre qu’un extrait du vocabu- 
laire Miguri, ainsi qu’on pourra en juger par la 
comparaison suivante : 


Micuri. DIALECTE DES 
INDIENS DES ANDES. 
, charognard musstitu musstilt 
gavilan kué kué 
tatou unisuy unisuy 
mais hussa hussd 
pommes deterre —_tiguss tiguss 
colombe tigubom tigubom 
tourterelle Suipe 5uipé 
sel isapt Sapi 
I kart kari 
2 gem gem 
3 suut sirut 
4 pit pit 
5 kassum kasum 
6 kabé kabé 
7 tabiss tabiss 


Les trés petites divergences que l’on note 
entre ces deux listes peuvent trés bien s’ex- 
pliquer par des fautes d’impression. Par contre, 
toutes les deux reproduisent les mémes erreurs : 
elles donnent tabiss.pour « sept », alors que ce 
mot signifie « dix »,et inversent les mots pour 
« cing » et « six », kassum signifiant « six » et 
kabé « cing ». Aussi n’ai-je pas hésité a fusion- 
ner le vocabulaire de l’idiome des Andes avec 
le vocabulaire Miguri. 

Des deux listes de mots recueillies par 
Febres Cordero, Ernst ne reproduit que la 
premiére, mais entre I’édition de Calcaiio et la 
sienne, on note de notables différences (en 
dehors de celles qui sont dues manifestement a 
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des fautes d’impression ou 4 des erreurs de lec- 
ture du manuscrit). La liste de Ernst ne donne 
que les vingt premiers noms de nombre; par 
contre, elle renferme quinze mots qui ne figu- 
rent pas dans celle de Calcaiio. J’ai fondu ces 
deux listes en un vocabulaire unique, en 
marquant d’un astérisque les mots qui ne 
figurent que dans Ernst et les variantes de |’édi- 
tion de Ernst, que j’ai tenu a reproduire dans 
limpossibilité ou je suis de deviner, lorsque 
le méme mot est transcrit différemment dans 
les deux textes en présence, quelle est la tran- 
scription exacte. Dans quelques cas, ou, par 
comparaison avec les autres dialectes, il a été 
possible de suspecter ot est l’erreur, j’ai mis 
entre crochets la graphie que je crois inexacte. 

En 1900, dans le périodique El Centavo, de 
Mérida (n° 7 du 29 mars), Febres Cordero a 
donné une liste, beaucoup plus étendue que 
celle qu’avait publiée Calcafio, des noms de 
nombre en Maripu de El Morro. Je la repro- 
duis d’aprés une réédition récente de cet article 
(44,212-213). 

Récemment enfin, le méme auteur a apporté 
une nouvelle contribution, en partie originale, 
a Pétude de la langue timote (42,116-160). 
Dans ce document, il réunit aux mots qu'il a 
personnellement recueillis 4 Mucuchies et dans 
les villages du sud de Mérida, les vocabulaires 
de Lares, et des listes formées par diverses 
personnes, principalement par M. Salvador 
Dugarte a El Morro, et par M. Balbino Balza a 
Mucuchies. Malheureusement, il mélange tous 
ces documents de diverses origines. 

Je les reproduis, aprés avoir éliminé les 
mots qui figurent déja dans les listes antérieu- 
rement publiées par Calcafio, Ernst, Lares et 
auteur lui-méme. Le résidu semble constitué 
surtout par des mots des dialectes Mukuéi et 
Mukubaée. 

Antérieurement aux mémoires de Calcaiio et 
de Ernst, en 1883, les vocabulaires de Lares 
avaient été publiés par le collecteur lui-méme. 


Je n’ai pu me procurer que la seconde édition 
de cet intéressant travail, parue en 1907 (20). 
Malheureusement, outre qu'il y a dans cette 
brochure une erreur de mise en pages manifeste, 
qui intercale le vocabulaire Miguri (p. 24) au 
milieu du vocabulaire Mokoéi (p. 23 et 25), il 
semble quel’auteur ait mélangé une partie de ses 
notes ; du moins, larépartition des mots dans les 
divers dialectes n’est plus la méme que dans 
Calcafio et dans Ernst : seules, les listes Mokoti 
(en rétablissant la pagination exacte), Eskagiiey, 
Timote et Tiguifié sont semblables; mais le 
Miguri ne comprend que les 22 premiers .mots 
du Miguride Calcafio et de Ernst; le Mirripu 
comprend les 12 derniers mots du dialecte des 
Andes de Calcafio, en plus du deuxiéme voca- 
bulaire Mirrip de cet auteur ; le Mokodi du 
Torondoy comprend, outre les trois mots clas- 
sés sous ce titre par Calcafio et Ernst, le pre- 
mier vocabulaire Mirripu de ces auteurs, et 
onze mots du vocabulaire Maripu recueilli par 
Febres Cordero (!) '. 

Dansunetroisiéme édition de ses vocabulaires 
Mokoéi, Mirripu et Torondoy, Lares reproduit 
les mémes erreurs (21). 

Malgré tout, je n’ai pas cru devoir négliger 
ces documents, qui pouvaient me fournir des 
éléments précieux de discrimination entre les 
notations de Ernst et de Calcafio. J'ai jugé 
aussi que je ne pouvais pas négliger les variantes 
qu’ils renferment et je les ai notées dans mon 
vocabulaire comparatif au moyen d’un double 
astérisque; mais je n’ai pas hésité a regrouper 
tous ces mots d’aprés la répartition dialectale 
adoptée par Calcafio et par Ernst. 


Les documents publiés par Amilcar Fonseca 
sont tous relatifs au Kuika. Ils sont disséminés 
dans une série d’articles parus dans des pério- 
diques vénézuéliens, qui parviennent exception- 


1. Tavera Acosta a reproduit a son tour les vocabulaires 
de Lares avec toutes les erreurs que je viens dé signaler, 





y compris l’erreur de pagination (29, 196-203, 207-209). 
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nellement en Europe '. En voici la liste par 
ordre chronologique : 

1) Origenes trujillanos, Dialecto Cuicas | Apén- 
dice 11]. El Renacimiento. Boconé (Trujillo, 
Venezuela), 5* année, n° 254, 27 novembre 
1908. 

2) Dialecto Cuicas [Capitulom, Apéndice m1, 
Vocabulario in]. El Centenario. Trujillo, Vene- 
zuela, 3° année, n° 25, 12 octobre rgIt. 

3) Dialecto Cuicas {Capitulo m1]. Mercurio. 
Valera, Venezuela, n° 30, 27 septembre 1913. 

4) Dialecto Cuicas {Capitulo 1]. Horizontes. 
Ciudad-Bolivar, 15* année, n° 125, 30 no- 
vembre 1913, p. 1974~1977. 

5) Dialecto Cuicas {Capitulo 1, Apéndice 1, 
Vocabulario 1]. El Castillo. Valera, Venezuela, 
8¢ année, t. III, n° 58, 1 février 1914. 

6) Dialecto Cuicas [Capitulo 1, Apéndice 1, 
Vocabulario 1]. Gaceta de los Museos nacio- 
nales. Caracas, t. II, 1913-1914, p. 216-220. 

7) Dialecto Cuicas [Capitulo u, Apéndice u, 
Vocabulario 1]. Panorama. Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, 6° année, n° 1699, 12 janvier 1920, n° 
1700, 13 janvier 1920. 

Cette liste ne renferme certainement pas 
tous les travaux publiés par A. Fonseca sur le 
Kuika. En effet, le premier mémoire n’est ma- 
nifestement qu’une continuation de notes anté- 
rieures,- et les cinq autres, rangés chronologi- 
quement, ne s’ordonnent pas en une suite régu- 
liére, ce qui prouve qu'il y a des vides dans la 
série ou mieux dans les séries, car il semble 
bien que Fonseca ait réédité une fois ou méme 
deux fois toutou partie du méme travail et que 
je n’aie que des fragments de chacune de ces 
séries. Ceci est d’ailleurs sans importance si, 
comme je le crois, il est possible de refaire avec 
ces fragments une série complete. L’examen des 
divers mémoires énumérés plus haut montre 
que le plan général de Fonseca comporte trois 


1. J'ai regu de M. Amilcar Fonseca tous ces articles, a 
exception de l’article n° 3, que je n’ai pas pu consulter 
et que je cite’'d’aprés Oramas (22, 64). 





chapitres, 4 chacun desquels sont annexés un 
appendice et un vocabulaire. Or, cet ensemble 
peut étre reconstitué a laide des articles 5, 7 
et 2. 

Larticle 4 ne renferme qu’une partie de l’ar- 
ticle 7, mais il semble avoir été imprimé et cor- 
rigé avec plus de soin ; l’article 6 fait double 
emploiavecTarticle 5; par contre, l’appendice 11, 
publié dans article 1, est enti¢rement différent 
de l’appendice 11 de larticle 6. 

Febres. Cordero donne également quelques 
mots Kuika dans le vocabulaire composite 
contenu dans son dernier travail (42). 

A tous ces documents, que je publie 4 nou- 
veau, je joins quelques mots de la vallée du 
Tachira, qui ont été notés par Febres Cordero 
(42), bien que je ne sache pas s’ils sont d’ori- 
gine timote. 


ESQUISSE GRAMMATICALE. 


Genre. — II existe souvent un mot distinct 
pour chaque sexe : 
pére, krustat (2a ?) 
oncle, kuate (7) 


mére, krugman (2) 
tante, ksmabeu (7) 
frére, kusés (2a) soeur, mananium (2a) 
fils, kaeuntz (7) fille, kabeukneu (7) 
grand-pére, Cummi (2d) grand’mére, huisi (2d) 
Lorsqu’il n’y a qu’un seul mot pour les deux 
sexes (kiti-keunlz, enfant do et 9 ; kiti-kumbai, 
cert J et Q ; kit-kmis, chat do et Q), et qu’on 
veut distinguer le male de la femelle, on ajoute 
4 ce mot, soit kuapé, male, soit tsnapé, femelle : 
kiu-kiarah-kuape, le zorro do (7) 
kiu-kumbay-tsnape, le cerf Q (7) 


Nombre. — Le préfixe ti-, tis-, parfois avec 
réduplication ti-t-, ti-ti-, exprime l’idée de plu- 
ralité, de multitude : 

les ailes, ti-kikaée (7) 


2. Ces chiffres désignent les différents dialectes d’a- 
prés la convention indiquée p. 151, note I. 
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les garcons[vont ensemble], ti-kioi [teuk udu] 
(7) 

assiettes, ti-parat, ti-parakt (1 b) 

les Blancs, ti-sepe, ti-sep (1b) 

les Blanches, ti-siuira, ti-siura (1 b) 

boeufs, ti-buy (1 b) 

les dents, ti-kumanué (7) 

les épis de mais, ti-tsdos (7) 

les goyaves, ti-abd (7) 

haricots, ti-situk (1 c) 

les poulets, ti-jeuk (7) 

oreilles, ti-mabum (2 a) 

[trois] péons [viennent], [Suent] ti-pion [maba] 
(7) 

les pieds, ti-kuaeu (7) 

pommes de terre, fi-n-guis (1 c), ti-guss (3), 
ti-guis (2) 

les racines, ti-tesasote (7) 

les sabots, ti-Siayd (7) 

les poules, tis-kainak (2 d) 

les arbres, ti-!-miga (7) 

plantation de café et de cacao, ti-t-mi-kfe-uk 
(7) 

les mouches, fi-ti-sdn, ti-ti-zan (7) 

les oiseaux, ti-t-kéu (7) 

les oncles, ti-t-kuates (7) 

les pieds, ti-t-kuaés, ti-t-kunest (7) 

les puces, ti-t-kits, ti-ti-kits (7) 

les poux, ti-ti-kui (7) 

les poulets, ti-ti-yeuk (7) 


Dans quelques cas, nos informateurs ont omis 
de signaler le pluriel pour des mots qui pré- 
sentent ce préfixe (ti-ti-snopa, feu (7) ; ti-ti-m- 
beué, le bois (7) ; ti-t-mirus, cresson (7) ; ti- 
murru, ane (3 c) ; ti-kaguay, animal (24), etc...). 
Ce sont certainement des erreurs. 

Cest probablement ce préfixe qu’on retrouve 
dans certains noms de tribus : ti-mote, ti-guind. 


Préfixe de collectivité. — Le préfixe mi- 
exprime l’idée de collectivité. Cest avec ce sens 
qu'il figure dans le mot qui désigne la trib 





elle-méme, mi-xuid (2 d), et dans un grand 
nombre de noms de tribus : mi-kimboy, mi-yoy, 
mi-santd, mi-siked, mi-rripu, mi-yuse, mi-xure, mi- 
guri, mi-steke, mi-sintd, mi-serén, mi-siri, ainsi 
que dans la phrase : mi-n-gué tikasé tis-kainak, le 
gavilan a pris les poules, ou il ne s’agit évidem- 
ment pas d’un gavildn déterminé mais de l’es- 
péce gavilan. Il semble en étre de méme pour 
le mot mi-sniin, femme, mi-snén-mindok, l|a 
vieille femme (2 d) [éu-sni, femme (2 d)]. 

Article déterminatif. — Une des particula- 
rités les plus remarquables du Timote-Kuika 
est le fait que les substantifs sont presque tou- 
jours précédés d’une particule qui semble jouer 
le réle d’un article déterminatif : ki-, kiu-, ku-, 
kus-, ka-, kas-. 

Le préfixe kiu-, ki-, s'emploie dans tous les 
cas ot le genre du substantif est indifférent. 
C’est ainsi que kiti-keuntz, kiti-kumbai et kid-kmis 
désignent respectivement l’enfant, le cerf et le 
chat, quel qu’en soit le sexe. 

Ce préfixe est extrémement fréquent dans 
notre vocabulaire kuika' : 


ki-kusan, ki-kusam, l|a téte (7) 
hi-kongk, ki-kong, le nez (7) 
ki-kumen, Voreille (7) 

ki-hutn, le chien (7) 

ki-aneu, ki-aneu, le tremblement de terre (7) 
kiti-kak, kiu-kas, Vindien (7) 
kiu-maxoxo, le mauvais sort (7) 
kiu-kei, le charognard (7) 
hiu-thenek, le perroquet (7) 
kiu-gank, \e paramo (7) 
kiti-taita, le pére (7) 
kiu-kabeuc, le pont (7) 
kiu-kasik, \e frére (7) 

kiu-po, le cancrelat (7) 
kiu-prato, \assiette (7) 


1. Je n’enai relevé qu’un exemple en Timote (dialecte 
Mirript). On en fait un démonstratif : kiu-kaak kiok, cet 
homme gras (1 b). 
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kiu-narota, arbre lechero (7) 
kiu- ksarah kuape, \e renard (7) 
kit-momé, le serpent (7) 
kid-sukxos, le tronc (7) 
hi-kusté, le visage (7) 
ki-kusticiké, la nuque (7) 
ki-kus-pec, \a poitrine (7) 
hi-kok, kiti-kok, \a braise (7) 
kit-kiai, ’homme (7) 
kiu-caseugn, \a lune (7) 
kiu-kumbeu, le mois (7) 
kiu-kand, \a poule (7) 
kiu-kuate, Yoncle (7) 
kiu-kukué, le peigne (7) 
kiu-kiski, le poil (7) 

kiti-tigus, la figue (7) 
kit-kSoy, le garcon (7) 
kiu-triku, kiu-trik, \e blé (7) 
kiu-teu, kiu-gheu, Varaignée (7) 
kiu-ustate, la porte (7) 
kiu-misa, \a table (7) 
kiu-ksus, la souris (7) 
kiu-pa, le chemin (7). 


Contrairement au préfixe précédent, les pré- 
fixes : ka-, kas-, @une part, ku-, kus-, d’autre 
part, sont déterminés par le genre du substantif 
auquel ils sont accolés, les deux premiers étant 
réservés aux noms masculins, les deux seconds 
aux noms féminins. C’est ainsi que nous avons 
has-taita, le pére (7), en face de kus-man, la 
mére (7). Le mot ka-nissef, juge, chef (2 c), ka- 
nisep, cacique, vieillard (2 d), nous fournit un 
second exemple de ce préfixe masculin. Les 
exemples du préfixe kus sont plus nombreux : 


kus-kusun-dok, la femme (7) 

kus-man, la mére (7) 

kus-kusik, la sceur (7) 

kus-kumeu-kéoy, la fille (muchacha) (7) 

kus-mabeué, kus-ksmabeu, kus-kineum, la tante 
(7) 

kus-kabeu-kneum, \a fille (hija) (7) 

kus-kundoh, ktis-kunduk, \a vieille femme (7) 


C’est vraisemblablement a linfluence du 
gehre espagnol que nous devons attribuer les 
formes : 

ku-rakota, la maison (7) [la casa] 

kus-mick, la main droite (7) [la mano derecha] 

kus-kadera, la hanche (7) [la cadera] 

kus-kasem-beué, le dos (7) [la espalda]. 


Il n’est peut-étre pas sans intérét de signaler 


| que le préfixe masculin kas- est identique a I’un 


des mots qui signifient « indien » en Kuika. 

L’opposition de a masculin a u féminin, que 
nous révéle la double série de préfixes ka-, kas- 
et ku-, kus-, se retrouve encore dans les exemples 
suivants, qui prouvent que la distinction n’est 
pas limitée a l’article déterminatif : 


hasik ok-cuk éxa (7);  kusik ok-na kfok (7) ; 

frére seme mais; sceur balaie maison ; 

kari-kioy, le fils [kin-kioy, le garcon] (7) ; kuri- 
kioy, la fille (7). 


Préfixe ¢-, Gi-, si-, Cu-,¢ - — Ce pré- 
fixe se rencontre soit seul, soit associé a l’ar- 
ticle déterminatif qu’il précéde : 

Si-kivi (2 a), éi-kibu, ci-kibuk (2 d), langue 
[kibuk, langue (2 d)] 

ci-kaak, famille (2 d) [kaak, homme (2 d)] 

éu-sep, espagnol (2 d) [ti-sep, les Blancs (1 b) | 

éu-snui, femme (2 d) [mi-sniun, femme (2 d)]} 

éus-tds, tabac (2 d) [tas, tabac (2 c)] 

éu-fués, pois (2 d) [ti-fuix, pois (2 d)] 

éu-parat, budare (2 d) [ti-parat, assiette (1 b)] 

é-ka-keu, \e lit (7) 

é-ku-kabok, la bouche (7) [kabok, la bouche (7) } 

ci-ku-kuldn, V épaule (7). 

Le sens de ce préfixe m’échappe. Fonseca 
croit que c’est une sorte d’article. 


Préfixe gua-, kua-. — Ce préfixe, dont le 
sens m’échappe également, se rencontre dans 
les exemples suivants : 


gua-saré, fils, fille (2a) [sari, garcon (2 a), ki- 





sané, enfant (2 d)] 
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gua-kand, la poule (7) [kiu-kand, la poule (7), 
tis-kainak, les poules (2 d)] 

gua-misd, table (7) [kiu-misa, la table (7) ] 

kua-n-beué, le baton (7) [beué, bois (7)] 

kua-keu, \e lit (7). 


Pronoms personnels et adjectifs possessifs. 
— Voici la liste des pronoms personnels, telle 
quelle a été notée par nos informateurs : 


Sing. Pluriel. 

I an (7) es (7) 
II ih (7), ma (2 d) ? 
Ill na (7) ? 


Les adjectifs possessifs sont, comme dans 
beaucoup de langues indiennes, identiques aux 
pronoms personnels. 

Voici les exemples que j’ai pu relever dans 
les vocabulaires : 


I*® personne. 


j’ai cing [enfants], an kamo heu euntz (7) 
je veux manger, an-ka kuibixd (2 a) 
chez moi, a be an (7) 

mon chapeau, an-koipu (2 d). 


-Il est probable que c’est la méme particule 
postposée qui se retrouve dans le mot kusundok- 
an, épouse (7), qui répond a kusunduk, femme 
(7). 


2° personne. 


ib- :[combien] avez-vous [d’enfants] ? 
|mapé ti-t-kinak] ih eunts heup? (7) 
tes épis demais, ih-kiu-tsaos (7) 
ma-, me- : asseyez-vous! ma-nis [nis, s'asseoir] 
(2 a) 
apporte du bois! ma-sipé [sep, bois] 
(2 a) 
apporte de l’eau! ma-fam-sumpit 
[éum-puk, eau] (2a) 
souffle le feu! ma-fu (2 a) 
peignez-moi! me-sé-misu [misu, che- 
veu](2 a) 





donnez-moi de l’eau ! me-simbu [simpu, eau] 


donnez-moi du feu ! me-sirup |Sirup, feu] 
(3). 


Il est probable que-c’est ce préfixe que nous 
retrouvons dans les deux mots suivants : ma- 
kabé (2 a), ma-kabu (2 d), bouche [kabok (7)], 


ma-naninm, ma-naium (2a), soeur. 


3° personne. 


Je v’en ai trouvé qu’un exemple douteux : 
pe-na suns? quand revient-il ? (3). 


1"* personne du pluriel. 


Le préfixe es- ne nous est attesté que dans 
la phrase : 
es-Suants-nici, attendez-nous ici ! (7) 


mais je pense qu’on le retrouve dans les mots 
suivants de notre vocabulaire, bien que sa signi- 
fication précise n’ait pas été notée : 


es-kubisut, le travail (1 b) [kubisut, travail (2 d)] 

es-kivit, baton (2 d) [kibi (2 d)] 

es-kiraxuy, merci! (2 d) [sans doute : nous 
paierons ; cf. kurahui, quil paie! (7)] 

is-tirku, blé (2 d) [tirkué, blé (1 c)] 

es-ti-kuis, les pommes de terre (2 d) [guis, 
pomme de terre (2 d), ‘i-guis, pommes de terre 


(2 a)]. 


Deux exemples nous montrent que le préfixe 
possessif peut étre associé soit a l’article déter- 
minatif, soit 4 indice de pluralité : 

ih-kiu-isaos, tes épis de mais (7) 

es-ti-kuis, nos pommes de terre (2 d), d'aprés 


mon interprétation. 


Diminutif. — Pour former les diminutifs, 
on se sert des sufhxes -is ou -ka: 


kéu, oiseau (7) 
gua-kana, la poule (7) 


kéu-is, petit oiseau (7) 
gua-kana-ka, la pou- 
lette (7). 
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Suivant Fonseca, is serait une forme raccour- 
cie de sits, petit. 


Augmentatif.— L’augmentatif est formé par 
suffixation de -é, -ec: 


kak, indien (7) kiak-é, grand indien 


(7) 
kiu-kiai, Vhomme (7) ki-kia-c, Yhomme 
grand (7) 
kari-kuis, un boeuf (1 c) kuis-eé, boeuf de ser- 
vice (2 d). 


Suffixes. — J’ai pu relever dans les vocabu- 
laires deux suffixes assez fréquents. 

Le premier est le suffixe -beué, qui n'est autre 
que le mot kuika qui signifie « bois, dur » : 


kus-kasem-beué, le dos (7) 

kam-beué, grand (7) 

ku-ka-beué, kiu-ka-beué, \e pont (7). 

Le second est le suffixe -dok, -duk, -dk, -tok, 
-doh, -to, dont je ne puis deviner le sens : 

kusun-duk \ \ 

kasun-dok » femme (7) 


ie kursum (1 a), 
a kurstin (2d), 
usun-aor-an ) épouse (7) femme 


kusun-dok-an 
kasun-dk, mére (7) 

nun-tok, laid, difforme (2 d) 

kari nun-tok, une vieille femme (1 c) 
kaak nu-to, homme laid (1 c) 

kari nu-t6, une femme laide (1 c) 
min-dok | 
min-tok 
mi-snon min-dok 
mixt min-dok 
min-tok-as, vieille femme (1 b) 
kun-dok 
kun-duk 
kun-doh 
kus-kun-doh 
kus-kun-duk 
kun-dok kiu-ruk, vieille mule (7). 


vieux (2d) 


la vieille femme, (2 d) 


vieux (7) 





la vieille (7) 





Interrogatif. — L’interrogatif est nettement 
marqué par le préfixe ma- le plus souvent 
associé a la particule pe, parfois a la particule 
sd ou rd, suffixées : 


combien? ma-pe-ti (7) 

combien d’enfants avez-vous? ma-pé ti-t-kinak 
ih eunts heu-p (7) 

par ot vient-il ? ma-nu-kuatu (1 b) 

vous allez bien ? a-ma-nu-pe (1 b) 

comment allez-vous, frére ? ma-nu-pe kasim 
(1 b) 

comment va votre épouse ? ma-nu-pé kari- 
gurd (3) 

comment va votre famille ? ma-nu-pé taskua (3) 

comment allez-vous, Blanc ? ma-nu-pé kik sep (3) 

comment allez-vous, ami ? ma-sini-pé, mayoy 
(2 a) 

bonjour, messieurs ! ma-sini-pé, musu (2 a) 

avez-vous besoin de moi, Madame? ma-Sine- 
pe, saira (2a) 

qui va la ? ma-sine-pe in (2 a) 

comment allez-vous ? ma-siku-pé (5) 

comment allez-vous ? ma-iani-sd (2a), ma-tini- 


ra (2d). 


Dans un seul exemple, la particule pe existe 
seule : 


quand revient-il? pe-na suns (3). 


Adjectifs. — Les adjectifs sont invariables : 
kiu-hutn wi, le chien gras (7) 

gua-kana toi, la poule grasse (7) 

éeukiwa kiu-kiai, un homme laid (7) 

ceukiwa kuneuksoy, une jeune fille laide (7) 
nisisi kiu-kari, un bel homme (7) 


1. La traduction de ces phrases n’est pas toujours 
exacte. Cela est évident notamment pour les phrases: « avez- 
vous besoin de moi, Madame ? » et « bonjour, Messieurs! », 
qui signifient sans aucun doute : « comment allez-vous, 
Madame?» et « comment allez-vous, Messieurs ? ».Ilen 
est vraisemblablement de inéme pour la phrase traduite 
par « qui va la? », encore que je ne sois pas en mesure 
d’en donner la traduction exacte. 
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nisisi kuneuksoy, une belle jeune fille (7) 
nisisi trindu, belle fleur (7). 


Verbes. — Le seul renseignement que j'ai 
pu relever sur la conjugaison est relatif a 
Pemploi de la particule -sa- dans la formation 
du passé : 

manger, 
j'ai déja mangé, 


kuibixa (2 a) 
kuibi-sa-xd (2 a) 


Numération. — Une grande confusion régne 
dans les listes de noms de nombre notées par 
les divers informateurs. Cependant, malgré les 
contradictions qui s’y trouvent, on peut avec 
certitude rétablir ainsi la série exacte : 


1 kari, kari 

2 xem, xen, xen-ka 

3 Sut, sut, suidt, suut, suent, hi-sxut, su-ka 

4 pit, piti, pi-k 

5 kab, kavd, kamo, kamé, kabo-k 

6 kasum, kaksin, katseunt, kapsin, kapsin, 
kapsiun 

7 mai-xem, mai-xén, ma-en 

8 mai-xut, mai-sxut, mai-hisxut, mavi-suent, 
mabi-suent 

9 mai-pil, mavi-pita, mabi-pita 

10 tabis, tabis. 


Il ressort de ce tableau que, jusqu’a 6 inclus, 
les Timote-Kuika emploient des noms simples 
et que la composition n’intervient qu’a partir 
de ce nombre. Habituellement, dans les langues 
indiennes, les noms composés commencent a 
partir de 5. 

Le mot kari, un, joue le rdle d’un article indé- 
fini : 

kari xaguay, un animal (1 c) 

kari nis-xué, une belle femme (1 ¢} 

kari kuis, un boeuf (1 c) 

kari sirup, une chandelle (1 c) 

kari kaak, un homme (1 c) 

kari nuté, une femme laide (1c) 

kari papic, une porte (1 c) 





kari sut, un saint (1 c) 
kari nuntok, une vieille femme (1 c). 


* 
* * 


COMPARAISONS. 


Ernst avait cru pouvoir établir que le Timote 
appartient a la famille Cibéa (40) en se basant 
sur des arguments archéologiques et linguis- 
tiques. Les arguments du savant allemand, cri- 
tiqués a juste titre par Brinton (4), n’ont pas 
entrainé la conviction des américanistes, qui 
continuent 4 considérer la famille Timote 
comme formant un groupe indépendant. 

Il n’en reste pourtant pas moins certain que 
les objets trouvés dans les tombes préhispa- 
niques de la région, de méme que les quelques 
données que nous possédons sur les coutumes 
et le genre de la vie des Timote et des Kuika, 
incitent achercher leur origine vers la cordillére 
colombienne. 

Cest pourquoi j’ai repris 4 mon tour la 
question, a l’aide des documents plus impor- 
tants dont nous disposons a l’heure actuelle. Je 
dois dire de suite que les quelques similitudes 
que j'ai relevées au point de vue linguistique 
ne me paraissent pas suffisantes pour rattacher 
le Timote-Kuika a la famille Cibéa. Toutefois, 
je crois utile de les mentionner, car, si l’on 
posséde quelque jour de meilleurs éléments 

étude sur les langues des Andes vénézué- 
liennes, elles pourront servir 4 orienter de nou- 
velles recherches. 

Les pronoms du Timote-Kuika pour les 1° 
et 2° personnes (an et ma) ressemblent aux 
pronoms correspondants de certaines langues 
cibéa : 

I’ personne : 


Paez : a, an 

Guatuso: na, nan, adnan 

Kuna : an 

Bribri: 6 (prédicatif), mid (cas oblique) 








NOS. 2 





Ciripo 


Guatu: 
Bribri 
Ciripo 
Cibéa 
En | 
ticipes 
mer le 


epe- 


Sars 


Enf 


ailes 
ami, ¢ 


banan 
bien 


boeuf 


bois 4 
bouck 
caban 
cacao 


condc 


déja 
dieu 


mL. 4 


mote 
asant 
guis- 
|, cri- 
it pas 
, qui 
mote 


1 que 
lispa- 
ques 
fumes 
cuika, 
lillére 


ur la 
npor- 
lle. Je 
itudes 
stique 
tacher 
efois, 
i lon 
ments 
nézué- 
> nou- 


les 1" 


t aux 
ingues 


jue) 
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Ciripo : na (cas oblique). 
2° personne : 
Guatuso: ma, min 
Bribri : ma (prédicatif), ma (cas oblique) 
Ciripo: — mé-ia (cas oblique) 
Cibéa : ma (prédicatif). 


En Kuna, la particule xa sert a faire des par- 
ticipes passés, comme la particule Sa sert a for- 
mer le passé en Timote-Kuika : 

epe-xa, arrété 

sarso-xa, tué. 


Enfin, en Paez, comme en Timote-Kuika, 








les noms de nombre composés apparaissent a 
paftir de 7 : 

I vitec, 

2 ens, 

3 tek, 

4 pans, 

5 tats, 

6 sanki, 

7 ens-sanki, 
8 tek-sanki, 
9 pans-sanki. 


Voici d’autre part les concordances lexicales 
que j'ai notées' : 


ailes ti-kika-ce (7) gaka (M:) 

ami, compagnon mayoy (2 a) ts-muyia, m-muyia, a-muyia (M;) 

banane ti-parantan (1b) pratan(7) — pééronda (G,) 

bien Sik-xegués (2d) sike-xegues, hdn-ceke-ketse, beau, hdn-cika, bien (A;) Sok 
trés bien (2a) (M:) 

boeuf ti-buy (1 b) bui (A;) [esp.: buey] 


bois a braler 


(3) Sep, sep (2d) 


bouche ma-kabé (2a) ma-kabii (2d) 
kabok, é-ku-kabok (7) 
cabane suyuy (2a) 
cacao 5uré (1 a) 
condor kuiéd (3) 
déja guo (2 d) 
dieu Ses (4) 
épingle pour fixer la 
manta tope (2d) 


1. Les abréviations employées dans ce vocabulaire 
comparatif sont les suivantes : 


T: = Bribri T; = Térraba 
T. = Kabekar-Estrella Ts = Ciripd 

T; = Tiribi T; = Tukurrike 
T, = Brunka A: = Guamaka 


ti-sseph, ti-ssep (1b) ti-semp 


éeba-aci, forét, dsi-siba, bois 4 brdler fendu 
(T,) 

kap-kwo, levres (T;) kap-kuéd, levres, kamé, 
bouche (T;) 


sugue, cabane carrée (M,) 

sirt (T,-T,) tsird, siru,sird (T2) tsiré (Ts) 
kuao, charognard a téte rouge (M:) 
igua, maintenant (A,) 


kes (T;) 


topo (M,) [kicua : tupu] 


A. = Bintukua M:, = Moyska 
A; = Koggaba M; = Tunebo 
G, = Cimila P; = Paez. 


Pour éviter des répétitions inutiles, j’ai renvoyé, quand 
celaa été possible, au vocabulaire comparé Cibéa que jai 
publié dans mon travail sur le Tunebo (23). 
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feu éika-bé (1 a) cf. feu (23, 44) sucre 
fourmi tsipa (7) tsavak (T,) tsdvak (T.-T6-T,) 
garcon tingua, garcon, fils (2d) iekua (M,), cf. époux (23, 43) 
grand’mére buist (2d) gueijé, vieille (A;) guexi-ka, aieul (M;) téte 
gras: kiok (1b) kik (T,) khioyo, graisse (T;) kuku, kukuge, 
graisse (T.) 
vieille 
indien kak (7) kague, homme (1a) kak, beau-frére, belle-sceur (T;), cf. homme 
kaak (2 d) (23, 45) Ces 
yaeu 
lait téu-Cio, tiu-cioh, lait, ttu-cio, tsu-dio (T,) tsu-diu, tsu-diu (T.) i-tsi-rié mote-] 
vache (7) 56 (2d) (Ts) peuvel 
de par 
mais hussd (3) usa, mais jeune (P,) qu'un 
Kuika 
neuf tsbambds, vert, pas mar (7) spdna (T.-T;) spana (T.-Ts) langue 
non zoi (2a) tzoi, tzoy (2d) ci(7) tsa (M:) ennée: 
nuit kisi, nuit, kis-mt, soir (2d) kus, kos, soir, nuit (P,) une o 
kis-ui, tard (3) doit s 
nézué 
oiseau kéu (7) sue (M,;) que d 
papillon kuague (7) cf. papillon (23, 49) \ 
paramo kiu-gank, gank (7) cf. monde (23, 48) 
peigne kiu-ku-kuc, peigne, kuc, il kitza (M:) agréal 
peigne (7) les ail 
petit sitsnana, il est petit (7) tsidera (T:) tsinara, tsinekra (T.) tsintsekek aimer 
(T«-T,) aller, 
pied kuxu (2a) kixwy (2 d) cf. pied (23, 50) aller f 
poitrine ki-kus-peé (7) si-betii (T.) biéa, estomac (A;), cf. poitrine que 
(23, 51) je vais 
pomme de terre guis (2d) ti-guis (2a) ti-n- koohsi, yuca (G;) wae’ 
guis, ti-n-gui (Ic) ti-guss 1b: 
(3) re: 
pou ti-guy (1 b) guy (2d) cf. pou (23, 52) =: 
puce kis (1b) ti-ti-kits, les puces hi (T,) @hi (T.) shi (Te) 2¢ | 
(7) - 
es 
sel sapi (1a-tb-2a) capik (1c) dtiboh, piment (T;) ceba, piment (T,) tipa, “8 
Sapi, isapi (3) capi (2c) dipa, piment (T.) depd, piment (T,) 6 
soeur ma-naium, ma-nanium (2a) alli (A;) te 
soleil izuhé (2d) cf. jour (23, 46) by 








kuge, 


mme 


i *y 
juU-11e 


‘sekek 


trine 


tipa, 
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sucre ciki-buk (1) ciki-gud(2c) ci- past djaka (Ts) ipakiil tska (T,) 

hi-bu (2d) Siki-ré, sucré 

(2a) 
téte kigam (2a) kican, kisdn (2d) kuiza, kuixa, kuisa, kuisa (M;) 


ki-kusan, ki-kusam (7) 


vieille femme nuntok (1c) 

Ces ressemblances prouvent au moins qu'il 
yaeu influence des peuples cibéa sur les Ti- 
mote-Kuika. De nouvelles recherches seules 
peuvent décider si l’on est en droit de parler 
de parenté. Pour cette raison, il esta souhaiter 
qu’une étude complete et sérieuse du Timote- 
Kuika soit entreprise ; il y a urgence, car cette 
langue disparait rapidement et dans quelques 
années il sera sans doute trop tard. Il ya la 
une ceuvre de sauvetage ethnographique, qui 
doit s'imposer au patriotisme des savants vé- 
nézuéliens. Si ce travail n’avait d’autre résultat 
que de la susciter, il n’aurait pas été inutile. 


VOCABULAIRE TIMOTE-KUIKA'. 


agréable aniksi (2 d) (cf. beau] 
les ailes ti-kikaée (7) 
aimer uribi (2 d) 
aller, marcher  guateke (2 a) 
aller faire quel- 
que chose fatuk (2d) 
je vais bo-fatuk (2d) 
1. 1a: 1¢rvocabulaire Mirripu (Lares) ; 


1b: 2¢ vocabulaire Mirripa (Lares) ; 

1c: Maript de El Morro (Febres Cordero); 
2a: Mokoéi (Lares) ; 

2b : Mokodi du Torondoy (Lares) ; 

2c: Mukudi de El Cenicero (Febres Cordero) ; 
2d: Mukuéi et Mukubace (Febres Cordero) ; 

3: Miguri et dialecte des Indiens des Andes (Lares) ; 
4: Tiguitid (Lares) ; 

5 : Eskagiiey (Lares) ; 

6 : Timote (Lares) ; 

7: Kuika (A. Fonseca) ; 

7a : Kuika (Febres Cordero) ; 

8 : Tachira (Febres Cordero). 





nataka, grand’mére (A.) 


(il) va, (ils) vont 

allons boire ! 

Jes garcons vont 
ensemble 

sen aller 

je m’en vais 

il s’en va déja ? 

déja ma, mére 
s’en est allée 

les dames des 
morts 

ami 


comment allez- 
vous, ami? 
les ancétres 


ane 


animal 

un animal 
année 

apporter : 
apporte du bois! 
apporteducacao! 


apporte del’eau! 


Paraignée 
arbre 


teuk (7) 

guateke simabum (2) 

ti-kioi teuk udu, ti-ksoy teuk udu 
(7) 

kuatok (2d) 

bo-fatuk (2d) 

gud kisatok (3) 

gud kutds sugue,[*gut kutés su- 
gue), gud kutds sugue (3) 

kis-naiu (2d) [ct. mort, ancé- 
tres] 

mayoy, [*mitoy, **miyoi] (2a) 
[cf. compagnon, homme, 
femme] 

masinipé mayoy, [*masinisd mi- 
toy, ™*masimpé mayoi] (2a) 

kis-nakuyes (2d) [cf. mort, 
ames] 

kiu-muri (7), *ti-murru (1c), 
muri, miri-xay (2d) guiku- 
tuk (2d) 

ti-kaguay (2a) [cf. cheval] 

kari xaguay (1c) 

kisasan (2d) 


ma-sipé (2a) 

spiti salisai,*spitt saisat, *spili 
sarsai (2a) 

ma-fam-sumpit,*ma-fam-sim- 
piu, *ma-iam-sumpit (2a) 

kiu-ceu, kiu-gheu (7) 

kiu-miga (7) 


2. Ernst traduit ces mots: « tu t’en vas déja ? ». 
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les arbres 

arbre lechero 
arbre lechero 
arbre de terre 
froide 

arbre de la fa- 
mille du caout- 
chouc 

arbre a tronc 
creux et a 
feuilles sem- 
blables a celles 
du figuier 

arbre plus grand 
qu’un oranger, 
a fleurs blan- 
ches odorantes 
et a baies noi- 
res comestibles 

arbre dont le 
fruit ala propri- 
été de dissoudre 
les tumeurs du 
poignet 

urbredeforét qui 
sert ala cons- 
truction 

arbre a baies 
jaunes 

arbre de forét 
qui fournit des 
poutres pour la 
construction 

arbuste a bois 
dur pour batons 

arbuste a grosses 
feuilles, velues, 
lancéolées, et'a 
baies violettes 
comestibles 

arc-en-ciel 

argent 


ti-t-miga (7) 
narota (7) 
kiu-narota (7) 


kivoy (2d) 


maitin, sio, ubito (2d) 


éipio (8) 


orumo (2d) 


surtire (2d) 


esfuke (2 d) 


tampako (24) 


totoko (8) 


mortino (2d) 


siniguis (2d) 


mortino (2d) 

tisteu (7) 

saisai (1b-2 a), satsay (2 d), 
saysay (7) 





peu d’argent 
s’asseoir 
asseyez-vous ! 
assiette 
lassiette 
assiettes 


assis : 

étre assis 

attendre : 

attendez-nous 
ici! 

avoir (auxiliaire) 

avez-vous ? 

combien avez- 
vous d’enfants? 


jen ai cing 


- bal 


balai 

balayer : 

ma soeur balaie 
la maison 

banane 

banane (platanc) 
»  (cambur) 

bananes vertes 

bananes mires 

banc 

baton (bordén, 
garrote) 

baton (garrote) 

le baton(borddn) 

faire du bruit 
avec le baton 
(golpear) 


beau 


bel homme 
un bel homme 


xem saysay (7) [cf. deux] 
nis (2a) 

ma-nis, *ma-nis (2a) 

prato (7){esp. : plato] 
kiu-prato (7) 

ti-parat, *ti-parakt (1b) [cf. 
plaque d’argile cuite] 


kuabasaxuk (24) 


es-Suants-nici (7) (litt. : nous- 
attendez-ici] 

nupé (2d) [cf. étre] 

eunts heup (7) 

mapé ti-t-kinok ih eunts heup, 
ma pe ti-t-kinak ih eunts heup 
(7) [cf. fils] 

an kamo heu eunts, an kamé 
heup eunts (7) 

Sirasti (2b), cimartzé (2d) 

skoba (7) [esp. : escoba] 


kusik ok na kfok (7) 
ti-paranian (1b) 

pratan (7) 

kambur (7) 

pratam tsambas (7) 

teundem kambur (7) 

*manku (1c) [esp. : banco] 


es-kivit (2d) 
kibi (2d) 
kua-n-beué (7) [cf. bois] 


ispards es-kivit (2d) 

nisist (7), nist, nis-bd, nis-xud 
(2d) 

aniksi (2d) (cf. agréable] 

mitaifok (2d) 

kaak nisi, **kaak nisi (1b) 

nisist kiu-kari (7) 








) [cf 


10us- 


inco] 


s-xud 
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belle femme 
une belle femme 
une belle jeune 
fille 
belle fleur 
beaucoup 
beaucoup de bois 
a brdler 
beau-frére 
besoin : 
avez-vous besoin 
de moi, Mada- 
me? 
bien, trés bien 
trés bien (je vais) 
vous allez bien ? 


Blanc (subst.) 
les Blancs 

comment allez- 
vous, Blanc? 
Blanche (subst.) 

les Blanches 

blé 

le blé 


un boeuf 

boeuf de service 

boeufs 

boire 

boire de leau- 
de-vie 

allons boire! 

bois (madera) 


le bois 
bois 4 brdler 


le bois a braler 

beaucoup de bois 
a braler 

apporte du bois! 


kursum mitaifok (1b) 
kari nis-xud (1c) 


nisisi kuneu-ksoy (7) 
trindu nisisi (7) 
ti-xem (7) [cf. deux] 


ti-xem ti-sep (7) 
kues (1b) 


masinepe saira, “*misinepe saird 
(2a) [cf. comment allez- 
vous ?] 

Sikxegués (2d) | 

Stkexegues, [*unikexeguez] (2a) 

amanupe (1b) [cf. comment 
allez-vous ?] 

rristian (7) [esp. : 

ti-sepe, *ti-sep (1b) 

manupé kik sep, (*manupé lik 
sep, ™mampé kik sep\ (3) 

saird (2d) [cf. madame] 

ti-siuira, *ti-siura (1b) 

tirkué (tc), is-tirku (2d) 

hiu-triku, kiu-trik (7) [esp. : 
trigo] 

kari kuis (1c) 

kuiseé (2d) 

ti-buy (1b) [esp. : buey] 

kuibimu (2a) (cf. manger] 


cristiano] 


Simabun (2d) 

guateke Simabum (2a) 

ti-m-puek, [*ti-m-puce][cf.plan- 
che, poutre] (1c), ti-m-beué, 
beué (cf. dur] (7) 

ti-ti-m-beuc (7) 

ti-sseph, *ti-ssep (1b), ti-semp 
(3), Sep, sep (2d) 

ti-sep (2d) 


ti-xem ti-sep (7) 
ma-sipé (2a) 





j mesure de bois 


bois de construc- 
tion trés résis- 
tant dont l’é- 
corce sert au 
tannage 

bois de construc- 
tion (noms de) 
ben 

bonjour 

bonjour, mes- 
sieurs ! 

bouche 

la bouche 
bouillon fait avec 
la pulpedu fruit 
de la plante istu 
bourse indienne 
en fibre d’agave 

la braise 

bruit : 

faire du bruit(so- 
nar) 

faire du_ bruit 
avec le baton 
(golpear) 

cabane 

cacao 


apporte du ca- 
cao! 

cacao en grain 
cacique 


café 
plantation de ca- 


fé 


kami Sep (2d) [cf. cacao en 
grain] 


saisay (2d) [cf. argent] 

aragure, katatu, xague, urape 
(2d) 

say (7) 

[*masimpé] (2a) 

masinipé, must (2a) [ct.com- 
ment allez-vous?] 

ma-kabé* (2a), ma-kabi. (2d) 

kabok, é-ku-kabok (7) 


munse (2d) 


yuruy (2d) 
ki-kok, kit-kok (7) 


ispards (2d) 


ispards es-kivit (2 d) 
suyuy (2 d) 

Siré (1a) 

spiti, *spiti (2 a) 

ti-m-beuk (7) 

spiti salisai, *spiti 
™*spiti sarsai (2 a) 
kamis Siré(2 d) [cf. mesure] 

karati (7) 

ka-nisep (2 d) [cf. chef, vieil- 
lard, juge] 

fe (7) [esp. : cafe] 


ti-t-migd kafe (7) [cf. arbre] 


saisai, 


1. Lares donne ma-kabé pour « roca » et karisnus pour 


la corriger. 


‘ « boca ». L’inversion est si évidente que je n’hésite pas a 
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ferme de café et [ti-t-mi-ufe-uk], ti-t-mi-kfe-uk | combien (cuan- coton 
de cacao (7) tos) ? mapeti (7) se couch 
le cancrelat kiu-pé (7) combien d’en- mapé ti-t-kinok ih eunts heup, | dormir) 
caverne mintoy, “*mitoy (2) fants avez- mape ti-t-kinak ih eunts heup } coussin 
ce, cet : vous ? (7) [cf. fils] ronne,¢ 
cet homme gras _ kiu-kaak kiok (1b) comment : les oue 
céleri tissus (1 b), tissts (2d) comment allez- pour pt 
celui-la, celle-la kit (2 d) vous ? (en s’a- fardeau 
cendre nabus (7) dressant 4 un téte 
cerf kumbay, kiu-kumbay (7) Blanc) macinird (2 d) coussin 
le cerf(¢ et Q) kitt-kumbai, kiti-kumbay (7) | comment allez- ronne| 
le cerf 9 kiu-kumbay tsnape, kiu kumbai | Vous? masanisd (2 a) tenirla 
tsnapé (7) [cf. femelle] masikupé, **masi kupé (5) jicara 
chandelle tzirup, sirup, cirup (2d) [cf. saird (6) [cf. madame] couver 
feu] comment allez- masinipé mayoy, [*masinisd | la poul 
unc chandeile kari sirup (1c) vous, ami? mitoy, “masimpe mayoi|(2a) | couvert 
chapeau kudind (2c) commentallez- manupé kik sep, [*manupé hik 
indute (24) vous, Blanc? sep, ™*mampé kik sep) (3) couvert 
hoiptt (2 d) comment allez- crépusc 
mon chapeau an-koipi (2 4) vous, frére? manupe kasim (1b) cresson 
charbon ktu ku kok (7) comment va vo- crocodi 
disssie kini (2 d) tre épouse ? manupé kari-gura (3) croire 
dias *mis (1c) comment va vo- manupé taskud, **manupé tas- | cruche 
le chat (et Q) hisi-k-mis (7) tre famille ? koud (3) cuiller 
chef ka-nissef (2¢) [cf. cacique, | Compagnon mayoy (2d) [cf.ami,homme, } cuisine 
vieillard, juge] : femme] i ; ; danser 
dune po (7) coquin Sisnuguy, **Sisnugui (1 b), cis- 
le chemin kiu-pa (7) : 7 (2 d) orn 
chemise kamisa (7),*xamis (1 c) [esp.: cncinilie mer OG shale 
cuaidil corbeille profon- " 
‘ ' de qu’on porte déja 
cheval xaguai (1c), xaguay (2d) } cur le dos mapire (2 4) deja, | 
[cf. animal] : grande corbeille aéja, 
cheveu misu (2) (cf. peigner] ouverte (mana- déja, 
chez : re) suifé, kiroya (2 d) déja, 
chez moi a be an (7) corregidor : déja, 
chicha siskau (1b) [cf. pot] le corregidor sen 
chien ti-sirki (1b), sirki (2d) vient kuatu kusirok (1 b) déja 
' butn (7) cété : gran 
le chien ki-hutn (7), ti-sirki (2 d) de ce cété-ci (a- deja 
le chien gras kiu-hutn toi (7) quende) makird (2 d) grat 


chocolat préparé 
a lindienne 


corote [cf. vase], cunkut (2d) 





de c6té-la (allen- 
de) 


miyumiste (1 b) 


pd 











 heup, 
s heup 


5) 


Sinisd 
](2a) 
 hik 
3) 


} tas- 
me, 


, Cs- 








coussin en cou- 
ronne,en feuil- 
les ou en étoffe, 
pour porter un 
fardeau sur la 
téte 

coussin en cou- 
ronne pour sou- 
tenirlacalebasse 
ticara 

couver : 

la poule couve 

couverture 


couverture de lit 
crépuscule 
cresson 
crocodile 

croire 

cruche 

cuiller 

cuisine 

danser 


dansons! 
ne dansons pas ! 


déja 
déja, il est tard 
aéja, il fait nuit 
déja, il s’en va? 
déja, il vient 
déja, ma mére 
sen est allée 
déja vient mon 
grand-pére 
déja_ vient 
grand’mére 


ma 





1. Ernst traduit ces mots : 


cike (8) 


xaguani (2 d) 


kiu-kana kurukia (7) 

frisad, *frisaa (1 b) [esp. : 
frazada] 

kupak (7) 

cimagué (2d) 

ti-t-mirus (7) 

kiu-kasoks (7) 

kian (2 d) 

ktué (7) 

fafak (7) (cf. louche] 
*kosina (1c) [esp. : cocina] 
Simax6, ¢ci-guateke: (2d) [cf. 
aller] 

guatcke simaxé (2a) [cf. aller] 
toi-si-guateke, *xoi-si-guateke, 
**20i-si-guateke (2 a) 

gud (2 d) 

gud kisui, (‘gui kisut) (3) 

guo kisi, (*gui kisi) (3) 

guo kuatok * (3) 

gud guatu (2d) 

gud kutds sugie, [*eui kutds 
Sugte], ™* gud kutds sugue (3) 


gud kuati sumt (3) 
gud kuatt huisi (3) 


« tu ten vas déja?». 





je mangerai de- 
main 

levez-vous 
demain! 

dent 

les dents 

diable 


dieu 


tot 


que Dieu vous 
le paie ! 
difforme 


districts : 

Carache 

Escuque 

Castan 

Esnujaque 

divinité feminine 

donner : 
donnez-moi_ de 
Peau ! 

donnez-moi du 
feu ! 

dormir 

dos 

le dos 

douleur 

doute 

doux, sucré 


droit : 

a droite 

la main droite 
dur 

eau 
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coton éaéo, cacé (7) demain Sabi: (2 d) [cf.matin] 

se coucher (pour mursik, musik (2d) 

dormir) mutuvotz (2 d) a demain musik (1a), ta-musi (2 d), ta- 


mursi, “*ta-murst (1 b) 


Sabu kuibixa (2 a) 


gassi musi (3) 

ki-runé (2 d) 
ti-kumanué (7) 

keuna (7), ki-rati (2 d) 
ikake, kacuta, kiuta (7) 
inacu (2d) (cf. 4me] 

Ses (4) 


wo kura kui ond (7) 
nulé, nuntok (2d) [cf. laid, 
vieux| 


kraéy (7) 
skuke (7) 
kstan (7) 
ususak (7) 
kasaguek (2 d) 


me-simbii (3) 


me-Sirup, *me-sirtp (3) 

kuu (7) 

kasem-beuie, kasem-n-beuce (7) 
kus-kasem-beuc (7) 

sun (2d) [cf. mal] 

nartziayé (2 d) [cf. méfiance] 
Sikiré? (2 a), ibd (3), tiboo, 
*tiboo, *tibod (1 b) 


mici (7) 

kus- mick (7) 

beué (7) [cf. bois] 

Simpué, [“*sipué] (2a), simpu, 
“Simp (1b), éumpuk (2 c), 


2. Lares intervertit sikiré, doux, et sire, sauvage. 
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donnez-moi_ de 
Peau ! 
apporte de l'eau! 


eau-de-vie 


éclair 

écume 
emprunter 
endormi 
enfant (nifio) 
Penfant (cd et 
9) 

combien d’en- 
fants avez-vous? 


jen ai cing 

enfant blanc (es- 
pagnol) 

ensemble 

les garcons vont 
ensemble 

entonnoir 

lépaule 

épingle de ma- 
cana pour fixer 
la manta 

épis de mais 

les épis de mais 

tes épis de mais 

épouse 


lépouse 
comment va vo- 

tre épouse ? 
époux 


espadrille 
espagnol 
estomac 


Simbu, cumpu (2d), sombué, 
Sombeué (7) 


me-Simbu (3) 

ma-fam sumpit, *ma-fam sim- 
pit, “*ma-iam sumpit (2 a) 

Saguardén, *saguarden (1 b) 
[esp. : aguardiente] 

warré, wasré (7) 

smomos (7) 

martzupet (2 d) 

mun (7) 

ki-sané (2d) 


kiti-keuntz (7) (cf. fils] 

mapé ti-t-kinok ih eunts heup, 
mape ti-t-kinak ih eunts heup 
(7) (cf. fils] 

an kamo heu euntz (7) 

muskite (2 d) (cf. gargon, voi- 
sin] 

udu (7) 

ti-kioi teuk udu, ‘ti-ksoy teuk 


udu (7) 
sore (8) 


-Ci-ku-kutdn (7) 


tope (2 d) 

tsaos (7) 

ti-tsaos (7) 

ih-kiu-tsaos (7) 

ku sun-dok-an, kusun-dok-an 
(7) {cf. femme, mére] 

kuxas (2 d) 

kus-kusun-dok-an (7) 

manupé kari-gura (3) (cf. ma- 
dame] 

uribi-gasabé [cf. aimer], cimu- 
ko (2 d) 

kimba (2 d) 

cu-sep (2d) [cf. Blanc] 

kité, kitu (2 d) 





étre 

il est petit 

fade, non sucré 
(en parlant du 
chocolat) 

faim 

famille 


comment va vo- 
tre famille ? 
farine 


femelle 


deux (enfants) 9 


femme 


la femme 
femme (en gé- 


néral) 
la femme (en gé- 
néral) 
une femme laide 
belie femme 
ferme 


ferme de café et 


de cacao 
feu 


1. Dialecte Mukuéi. 


nupé (2 d) [cf. avoir] 
sits-na-na (7) 


cikire (2 d) 

som (4) 

¢i-kaak (2 d) [cf. homme, in- 
dien] 

taskua (2 d) 

manupé taskia, ™*manupé tas- 
kéua (3) 

[Sambong], *sanbong (1 b) 

cingkang (ic), cingkanx (2d) 
tsnapé (7) 

murdé (2 d) [cf. mule] 

xen isnapé (7) 

kursum (1 a), kursin (24) 

cusnu (2 d) 

mayoy, [**miyor] (2 a) [cf. 
homme, ami, compagnon] 

nakitin (2), nunktiin' (2d) 

kasun-dok,rusun-duk, kasun-dk 
(7) [cf. épouse, mére] 

misnin (2 d) 

kus-kusun-dok (7) 


kuneu-kneu (7) (cf. fille] 


kunakunan, kunakunam (7) 

kari: nutg (1 c) 

kursum mitaifok (1 b) 

ti-t-mi-gfe-u, _ ti-t-mi-gfe-uk 
(7) 

[ti-t-mi-ufe-uk], ti-t-mi-kfe-uk 
(7) 

Strup (1 b), curup (2 ¢), snopa, 

snopa, tt-ti-snopa, ti-t-inopd 
(7) 

cikabé (1c) 

estuce, ismtué (2 d) [cf. foyer, 
flamme] 
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pa, 
10pa 


yer, 
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donnez-moi du 
feu ! 

fibre d’agave (co- 
cuiza) 

la figue 

figue de Barbarie 

filer 

filet 4 porter en 
cuir, en osier 
ou en agave 


fille (muchacha) 


la fille 


une belle fille 
une fille laide 


fille (hija) 


la fille 
fils 


le fils 


le dernier né de 
la famille 
flamme 


fléche, dard 

fleur 

belle fleur 

fleuve 

fleuve 4 sec 

formule de lou- 
ange ou de re- 
connaissance 
envers Dieu 

formule de salu- 
tation 

fort, puissant 
fouet 


me-sirup, *me-Sirup (3) 


nantax, *nanta (1c) 
kiti-tigus (7) 
kiu-caseugn (7) 
iurar (7) 


ciba (2 d) 

timia, “timua (1a) [cf. gar- 
con] 

siraxa (2 d) 

kuneu-ksey, kus-kumeu-kioy, 
kumeu-ksoy (7) [cf. garcon, 
fils, femme] 

nisist kuneu-ksoy (7) 

ceu kiwa kuneu-ksoy (7) 

gua-saré (2 a) (cf. fils] 

kabeu-kneu (7) (cf. femme] 

kuri-kSoy, kus-kabeu-kneum (7) 

gua-Saré (2a) (cf. fille] 

tingud (2 d) [cf. garcon] 

kaeunlz, kinak (7) (cf. enfant] 

kari-ksoy (7) (cf. garcon] 

kiu-kinak (7) 


kasik ksoy(7)(cf.frére, garcon] 

estuce, ismtué (2 d) [cf. foyer, 
feu] 

cukupiras (2 d) 

trindu (7) 

trindu nisisi (7) 

kombok (7) {cf. riviére] 

kombokoy (7) 


mands (2 d) 

macinipé (2d) [cf. se porter, 
bonjour] 

Sep (2 d) (cf. Blanc] 


[ti-marsot], *ti-marzot (1 b 





fouetter (azotar) 
les fourmis 
foyer 


frére 


le frére 

comment allez- 
vous, frére ? 

mon frére séme 
le mais 

froid 

le froid 

fromage 

fruit analogue a 

la parcha 

fruit qui vient 
spontanément 
dansleschamps 
sans avoir été 
semé ! 

garcon (mucha- 
cho) 


le garcon 

les garcons vont 
ensemble 

gelée épaisse fai- 
te avec de l’ex- 
trait de tabac 
et du _— sel 
urao? (chimd) 

les goyaves 

graminée de pa- 
turage 

grand 

un grand indien 


marzot (2 d) [cf. laver] 

tsipd (7) 

ismtué (2 d) [cf. feu, flamme] 

husés, kusis (2a), kasim (2 a), 
kasik (7) 

kisman (2 d) 

kiu-kasik (7) 


manupe kasim (t b) 


kasik ok éuk éxa (7) 

éeué (7) 

tegn (7) 

suxasuskes (1b), éuxacés (2 d) 


kuruba (2 d) 


ti-nopé (2 d) 

timia, **timua (1 a) (cf. fille] 

tingua (2 d) (cf. fils] 

moskite (2d) [cf. enfant blanc, 
voisin | 

sari (2a) 

kiti-kioy, kiu-kioy (7) (cf. fils) 

ti-ksoi leuk udu, ti-ksoy teuk udu 


(7) 


éakuy6 (2 d), Sakuio (1 b) 
cimé (2 d) 
ti-aba (7) 


xeguey (2 d) 

kam-beué (7) 

(kiu-kak kam-beuk|, kiu-kak 
kam-beué (7) 


1. S’applique 4 la pomme de terre. 
2. Sesquicarbonate de soude. 
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grand’mére 


déja vient ma 
grand’ mére 

grand-pére 

déja vient mon 
grand-pére 

gras 

le chien gras 

cet homme gras 

la poule grasse 

grélé (petite vé- 
role) : 

vieux grélé 

guarapo 

la hanche 

haricots 


grand haricot 

petit haricot cul- 
tivé 

haut: 

la-haut 

herbe : 

yerba santa 

hier 

homme 


homme (de race 
étrangére) 

un homme 

homme vilain 

un homme laid 

homme beau 

un bel homme 

cet homme gras 

homme grand 
(hombrazo) 


kuxioy (2 d) 
huisi (2 d) 


gud kuatu huisi (3) 
éummiu (2 d) 


gué kuati Sumi (3) 
toi (7) 

kiu-hutn toi (7) 
kiu-kaak kiok (1 b) 
gua-kana toi (7) 


kies-bo kini, **kies-ho kini (1b) 

samup (1 +) 

kus-kadera (7) [esp. : cadera] 

sihtuuk, *situuk, ™sihtuik (1b), 
i-situk (1 c), situk, sigtin 
(2 d) 

*ti-xab (1 c) [esp. : haba] 


ti-suri (2 d) 
macu-kupis (2 d) [cf. sommet] 


civat (7) 

tskeu (7) 

kagne, *kague (1 a), kaak, kak- 
xem, kakxne (2 d) 

mayoy (cf. femme, ami, com- 
pagnon], [**miyor] (2a) 

nact (2c) 

kiti-kiai, kiu-kiai, kiu-kiay (7) 


kari kaak (1c) 

kaak nuto (1 b) 

teu kiwa kiu-kiai (7) 

kaak nisi, **kaak nisi (1 b) 
nisist kiu-kari * (7) 


kiu-kaak kiok (1 b) 


kiakaki, kuiake, kikiaé (7) 


1. Faute d’impression possible pour hiu-kiai. 





ici 

attendez-nous 
ici ! 

idée de collecti- 
vité 

idole 

idole en or des 
Escuqueyes 

il, lui 

incroyable : 

cest incroyable 


indien 

lindien 

grand indien 
(indiazo) 

un grand indien 


Indiens Timote 

insecte qui nuit 
au mais et 4 la 
pomme de terre 

instrument de 
musique 

jambe 

je, moi 

chez moi 

Jean 

jour 

le jour 

lundi 


jeudi 
vendredi 
samedi 
dimanche 


nici (7) 
es-Suants-niti (7) 


mis- (2 d) [cf. tribu] 
kiake (7) 


ikake (7) 
na (7) 


tamupa kiam, *tamupu kiam 
(x b) 

kak, kas (7) 

kiti-kak, kiu-kak, kiu-kas (7) 


kiaké (7) 

[kiu-kak kam-beuk), kiu-kak 
kam-beué (7) 

stimots (7) 


ti-musu (2 d) (cf. mois] 


fotuto (7) 

éuké (2 d) 

an (7) 

a be an (7) 

suan (7) [esp.: Juan] 

wo (7) 

kuéi (7) 

tisbes, tisves, numis, numes 
(7) [esp. : lunes] 

Sueves (7) [esp. : jueves] 

thpui (7) 

kaéuta (7) 

nunis (1b), nunis (2d) [cf. 
repos, s’asseoir] 

karkan (1 b) 

ka-nissef (2c) [cf. chef, caci- 
que, vieillard] 

5ukian (7) 

*naxud (1 c) [esp. : enaguas] 

éeu, eu kiwa (7) 





| 


NOS. 2-4 


| 


homme 
un hom 
une fille 
une fem 
lait 


langue 
laver 


le, la 
les 
lentem 
se leve 
se leve 
drug: 
levez- 
demz 
lévrie 
le lit 
louch 
dun 
ou ¢ 
lumié 
la lu 








kiam 


(7) 


kak 


nes 
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homme laid 

un homme laid 
une fille laide 
une femme laide 
lait 


langue 
laver 


le, la 

les 

lentement 

se lever : 

se lever.t6t (ma- 
drugar) 

levez-vous 
demain ! 

lévrier 

le lit 

louche faite 
dune calebasse 
ou d’un coco 

lumiére 

la lune 


tot 


machemoure 
(mazamorra) 
madame 


avez-vous_ be- 
soin de moi, 
madame ? 
main 

mains 

la main droite 


nuid, nuntok, anokié (2 d) [ct. 
vieux] 

kaak nuto (1 b) 

éeu kiwa kiu-kiai (7) 

éeu kiwa kuneu-ksoy (7) 

kari nuté (1 c) 

tiucio, tiucioh (7) [cf. vache] 

56 (2 d) 

$i-kivu, “si-kivu (2a), ci-kibu, 
ci-kibuk, kibuk (2d) 
[marsol], *marzot (1b) [cf. 
fouetter] 

ti-, tas-, ci-, mis-, min- (2 d) 
tis-, tibis- (2 d), tit, kin (7) 

timafad (2 a) [cf. peu a peu] 


gasst (2 d) 


gassi_ must (3) 
ti-sirki (1 c) (cf. chien] 
é-ka-keu, kua-keu, [kua-ken\(7) 


fafoy (2 d) [cf. cuiller] 

Sep (7) 

kiu-caseugn (7) 

naru-ckfeu, naru-cfeu (7) {[cf. 
nuit} 


sarsé (1 c), sarizé (2 d) 

sairad (2 d) [cf. Blanche] 

gura (2 d) [cf. épouse] 

masinepe saira, **misinepe sai- 
ra (2a) [cf. comment allez- 
vous ?] 

kaixén (2 d) 

kinién, kunién (2 d) 

kus-mick (7) 


jailesmainstran- kurumpes guata kununumé, 


sies 


*kurumpese guata kununume, 
“kurrumpese gruta kununumé 


(2a) 





maintenant 
mais 


mon frére séme 
le mais 
maison 


ma sceur balaie 
la maison 

ta maison parait 
celle d’un pore 

mal : 

vous avez mal 

male 

trois (enfants) 
males 

le renard male 


manger 
je veux manger 


jai déja mangé 

je mangerai de- 
main 

manioc 

marmite 


marmite du pi- 
ment 

matin 

se lever matin 
levez-vous ma- 
tin demain! 
mauvais sort 

le mauvais sort 


hor (1 b) [esp. : ahora] 
hussd (3) 
cixsxak, *tipxak (1c), éxd, cxa 


(7) 


kasik ok éuk éxa (7) 

sa-rakot, **sa-rakét (1b), nakot 
(1 c-2 c), 5ima-nakot,*sima- 
nak6t (2 a), nakola, ku-rakota 
(7) 

kfok (7) 


kusik ok na kfok (7) 
[Sastekupepusku], *saste kupe 
purku' (1 b) 


ai nu sun (2 d) [cf. douleur] 
kuapé (7) 


suent kuapé (7) 

kiu-ksarah-kuape, kiu-ksaray- 
kuapé (7) 

kuibixd (2 a) [cf. boire] 

an-ka kuibixd, **an-ea kuibixd 
(2 a) 


kuibi-sa-xa (2 a) 


Sabu kuibixa (2a) 

tosmus (2 d) 

nay (7), [nayua], *nayuu, 
“*nayui (1b), naigh, naixt, 
naylin (2 a) 


cikds naigh (2 d) 
sambii (7) [cf. demain] 
gasst (2d) 


gassi must (3) 
maxoxo (7) [esp. : malojo] 
kiu-maxoxo (7) 


). Ernst traduit cette phrase, plus exactement, semble- 
il : « tu parais un pore ». 
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médecin indigé- 
ne (curandero) 

méfiance 

mensonges 


merci ! 
mére 


la mére 

ma mére (sens 
figuré) 

déja ma mére 
s’en est allée 

mesure, quanti- 
té de vente 

mesure de bois 

mois 


le mois 

mon : 

mon chapeau 

monsieur : 

bonjour, mes- 
sieurs 

mort, défunt 


mot pour appe- 
ler 

mot pour ré- 
pondre a un ap- 
pel 

mouches 

les mouches 

mule 


vieille mule 

mur en pierres 
(pour la cultu- 
re en gradins) 


1. Signifie plutét 


nubds (2 d) 

nartziayo (2 d) [cf. doute] 

asnaras, *asnard, **asnards 
(1 b) [cf. parler] 

es-kiraxuy (2 d) [cf. payer] 

krus-maén, *krus-man (2 a), 
kus-man (2 d) 

kasun-dk (7) 
épouse] 

kus-man (7) 


(cf. 


femme, 


Sugué (2d) 
gué kutés Suge, [*gui kutés su- 
gue|, “gud kutds sugue (3) 


kamis (2 d) 
kamus sep (2 d) 
must, (2 d) 
kiu-kumben (7) 
kiu-kumbeu (7) 


an-koipu (2d) 


masinipé must (2 a) [cf. com- 
ment allez-vous ?] 

naskui (1b), naskuy, naskuyt 
(2 d) [cf. Ames, ancétres] 

mayoi (2a) [cf. ami, homme, 
compagnon, femme] 


mayinos (2 a) 
ti-ti-san (7) 
ti-ti-sdn, ti-li-zan (7) 
kiu-ruk (7) 

*murd (1c) [esp. : 
kundok kiu-ruk (7) 


mula} 


katafé, katafu (2 d) 


: mot de remerciement. 





mur de torchis 
mir 

bananes mires 
mirier 

négre 

nez 

le nez 

noir : 

pore noir 


non, ne pas 


ne dansons pas ! 


nous 
nuit 


déja il fait nuit 
la nuque 
obéir : 

obéis ! 

ceil : 

yeux 

ceufs 


Poeuf 

oiseau 

Poiseau 

les oiseaux 

petit oiseau 

un petit oiseau 

gavilan 

le gavilan 

le gavilan a pris 
les poules 

condor 

canard 
de) 

charognard (Ca- 


(espéce 


*tug (1c) 

teunden (7) 

teundem kambur (7) 
tsatseu (7) 

kue (7) 

ki-xok (2 d) 
ki-kongk, ki-kong (7) 


mirike, mirik kue (7) [cf. né- 
gre] 

toy, *xoi, **zoi (2 a), xoy, tzoi ?, 
tzoy (2 d) 

ci, $i (7) 

toi-si-guateke, *xoi-si-guateke, 
**zoi-5i-guateke (2a) (ct. aller] 

es (7) 

cukfeui, ékfeu (7) [cf. lune] 

kisi (2 d) [cf. tard] 

guo kist, [*gut kist] (3) 

ki-kusticiké (7) 


[tin Sasare], *fin Sasaré (2 a) 


cués (2 d) 

tasbibus, *tasbivus, **tasbivis 
(1 b), tabisbu (2 d) 

Sikapad, [**sikipd] (2 a) 

timibu (7) 

kiu, kiu-kéu (7) 

kiu-kén (7) 

ti-t-kéu (7) 

kiu-is (7) 

kiu-kiu sits, kiu-kéu-is (7) 

gué (2 d), kué (3) 

mi-n-gué (2d) 


mi-n-gué tikasé tis-kainak (2 d) 
kid, *kuié (3) 


guariri (2 d) 


2. Dialecte Mukubaée. 
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thartl 
tens) 
le char 
oiseau 
ge le: 
bétai 
tero) 
tourte 
colom 
ma 1 
coq 
poule 


la po 
la peo 
la po 
les p 
le ga 

les 
la pe 


les f 


gua 


pert 
le p 
Oise 
rai 
ois 
re 
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tharthes _foe- oreilles ti-mabum, *li-mabim (2) 
tens) mustitu (2 d), musstitu (3) ki-buik (2 d) 

le charognard kiti-kei, kit-key (7) ou be (7) 


oiseau qui man- 
ge les poux du 
bétail (garrapa- 
tero) 

tourterelle 

colombe (palo- 
ma torcaz) 

coq 

poule 


la poule 

la poule grasse 

la poule couve 

les poules 

le gavilan a pris 
les poules 

la poulette 


les poulets 
guacharaca 


perroquet 

le perroquet 

Oiseau. des ma- 
rais 

Oiseau insectivo- 
retrés commun 

grand oiseau 
vert et jaune 
(urraca) 

Oiseaux (espéces 
d’) 

oncle 

Poncle 

oncles 

les oncles 

oreille 


Poreille 


guainis (2 d) 

xumi (7 a) 

Suipe, Suipé (3) 

ti-gubom, *ti-gubém (3), ti-gu- 
bén, gubén (2 d) 

éingoko (2 d) 

ti-gaiora (1 b) 

éainaxd (2 d) 

kiu-kand (7), kainak (2 d) 
gua-kand, gua-kana (2 d) 

gua-kana toi (7) 

kiu-kand kurukia (7) 
tis-kainak (2 d) 


mi-n-gué tikasé tis-kainak (2d) 

gua-kana-ka (7) [cf. guacha- 
raca] 

ti-yeuk, ti-ti-yeuk (7) 

gua-kana-ka, gua-kana-ka (7) 
(cf. poulette] 

*turé (1 c) 

hiu-thenek (7) 


kuruba (2 d) 


paparole (2 d) 


keskés (7) 


siote, niguas (2 d) 
kuate, kuaté (7) 
kiu-kuate, kiu-kuaté (7) 
kuates (7) 

ti-t-kuates (7) 

ti-subtt (2 d) 

mabiin (2 d) 

ki-kumen, ki-kumeu (7) 





par ou vient-ii? 


pain noir (ace- 
mita) 

pain de mais (a- 
repa) 

pantalon 

le papillon 

paramo 

le paramo 

les paramos 

parce que 

paresse 

parler : 

il parle 

paturage (pasto) 

payer : 

qu ‘il paie! 

que Dieu vous 
le paie ! 

le peigne 
peigner : 

il peigne 
peignez-moi ! 


pendre : 

tout ce qui pend 
dans le dos 

pére 


le pére 

petit : 

il est petit 

petit oiseau 

un petit Oiseau 
peu 


peu a peu 
pieds 


cikwa, cukud (2 d) 
manu-kuatu, **manu-kuati 


(1 b) 
tirabu (2 d) 


suridipa (1 b) 

*xarson (1c) [esp. : calzon] 
kuague (7) 

naskuy (2 d) [cf. mort] 
kiu-gank, gank (7) 
ti-bis-naskuy (2 d) 

buté (7) 

kiuy (2d) 


aras (7) [cf. mensonges] 
nunbu, numbu (7) 


kurahui (7) 


wo kura kui ond (7) 
kiu-kukué (7) 


kué (7) 
mesé mist, **mesi mist (2 a) 


[cf. cheveu] 


éingale (2 d) 
krus-tat (2 a), kus-tat (2d), 


taita (7) 
kiti-taita, kas-taita (7) 


sits-na-na (7) 

kiu-is (7) 

kiu-kiu sits, kiu-kiu-is (7) 

sits (cf. petit], xem [ct. deux] 
(7) 

timafad (2d) [cf. lentement] 

kuxth (2 a), kixuy (2 d) 
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les pieds 
pierre 


la pierre 
piment 


marmite de pi- 
ment 
planche 


plantation de ca- 
fé 

plantes : 
frailejon (Espele- 
tia] 

frailejon a feuille 
petite et bril- 
lante (Espele- 
tia) 

plante parasite 
de certains ar- 
bres 

plante tinctoria- 
le et comestible 

plante médici- 
nale (Sphilan- 
tes urens) 

plante résineuse 
qui sert de 
combustible 

plantetinctoriale 

plante sembla- 
ble au_persil, 
et a racine co- 
mestible qu’on 
confit dans le 
vinaigre 

plaque d’argile 
cuite pour gril- 
ler le grain et 
faire les galet- 
tes de mais (bu- 


ti-t-kuaés, ti-t-kuaes, ti-kuaeu, 
ti-t-kunest (7) 

tué (2c), tump (2 d) 

apird (2) 

ti-tuup (1 b) 

Sikds (tb-6), cikds (2 d) 

Sidin, **sisim (5) 

cikas naigh (2: d) 

ti-m-puek (2d) [cf. poutre, 

bois] 


ti-t-miga-kafe (7) [cf. arbre] 


tifd (2 d) 


ciruke (2, d) 


kico (2 d) 


ist (2 d) 


ispapi (7 a) 


nikitao (2 d) 
tisis (2 d) 


mikuyes (2 d) 


ispak (7) 


“I 





dare) 
pleuvoir : 
il pleut 
pluie 
le poil (cerda) 
pois 


la poitrine 
pomme de terre 
(Solanum im-) 
mite) 

pommes de ter- 
re 


la pomme de 
terre 

les pommes de 
terre 

pont 

le pont 

pore 


pore noir 


ta maison parait 
celle d’un pore 
porte 


la porte 

une porte 

se porter : 

comment vous 
portez-vous ? 


comment vous 
portez- vous ? 
(en s’adressant 
a un Blanc) 


éu-parat (2d) [cf. assiette] 


oki moy (3) 

klef (2 d) 

kiti-kiski (7) 

ti-fuix, éu-fués (2 d) 

*tri-arber (1 c) [esp. : arveja] 

ki-kuspec (7) 

ti-gurus, ™ti-gurus (1 b), buis, 

_ guis (2 d) 

turmas (2 d) [esp. : turma] 

ti-n-guis, *ti-n-gui (1 c), ti- 
guss, “ti-giss (3), ti-guis 
(2a) 

ti-gurus', ti-gus*, ti-guis, ti- 
n-guis (2 d) 


es-ti-kuis (2 d) 

ka-beué (7) 

ku-ka-beuc, kiu-ka-beué (7) 

ti-purko (1b), *ti-purki (1 c) 
[esp. : puerco] 

kiu-mirik (7) 

mirik-kue [cf. négre], mirike 
(7) 

[Sastekupepusku], *iaste kupe 
purku* (1 b) 

uslalé (7) 

papic (2 d) 

kiu-ustate (7) 

kari papié (1 ¢) 


masanisd (2 a) 


masikupé, *masi kupé (5) 
sairad (6) [cf. madame] 


macinird (2 d) 


1. Dialecte Mukubaée. 
2. Ernst traduit cette phrase, avec raison, semble-t-il : 


« tu parais un porc ». 











| 
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comment vous 
portez-vous, 
ami ? 

comment vous 
portez-vous, 
Blanc ? 

comment vous 
portez-vous, 
frére ? 

comment va 
votre femme? 

comment va 
votre famille ? 

vous portez- 
vous bien ? 

porteur des 
morts 

pou 

les poux 

pour : 

pour vous ser- 
vir * (para ser- 
vir a U*) 

poussiére 

poutre 


prairie basse et 
humide (vega) 

prendre de force 

le gavilan a pris 
les poules 

prétre 

puce 

les puces 

puce pénétrante 

quand : 

quand revient- 
il ? 

qui : 


masinipé mayoy, [*masinisd 
mitoy, **masimpé mayoi] (2 a) 


manupé kik sep, {*manupé hik 
sep, *™*mampé kik sep] (3) 


manupe kasim (1 b) 


manupé kari-gurd (3) 
manupé laskua, **manupé tas- 


koua (3) 
amanupe (1 b) 


tempey (2d) 
ti-guy, “*ti-gui (1b), guy (2d) 
ti-ti-eui * (7) 


Sapisingo (1 b) 

guaristé (2 a) 

niru (2 d) 

ti-m-puek (2 d) [cf. bois, plan- 
che] 


nus (7) 
tikasé (2d) 


mi-n-gué tikasé tis-kainak (2 d) 
éapotu (2 d) 

kis (1 b) 

ti-ti-kits, ti-t-kits (7) 

oroy (2d) 


pena suns, **pena sums > (3) 


1 Faute d’impression probable pour #i-ti-cui, ou, en 
transcription : ¢i-ti-kut. 


2. Réponse a la phrase 


: « comment allez-vous ? ». 


3. Ernst traduit ces mots : « quand reviens-tu? ». 





qui va la? 


les racines 

réal : 

un réal d’argent 

récipient fait 
d’une calebasse 
(jicara) 

récipient en po- 
terie cuite (ties- 
to) 

récipient cou~ 
vert fait d’une 
calebasse 

regarder 

le renard (zorro) 


repos 


revenir : 

quand revient- 
il? 

riviére 

roche 

les sabots (ca- 
chos) 

sac 

saint 

un saint 

saison des pluies 

sang 

sarcler (desher- 
bar) 

sauce faite avec 
des graines 
semblables a la 
moutarde, gril- 
lées et moulues 

sauvage, in- 
dompté 


masinepe in (2 a) (cf. avoir be- 
soin, se porter] 
ti-tesasote (7) 


tumis saisay (2d) [cf. argent] 


Siskau (1 b) [cf. chicha] 


t-ispak (1 b) [cf. plaque d’ar- 
gile] 


kukay (2 d) 

tingui (2 d) (cf. voir] 

ksasray, kiu-ksaray kuapé, kiu- 
ksarah kuape (7) [cf. male] 

nunis (2 d) [cf. s’asseoir, di- 
manche] 


pena suns, *pena sums > (3) 
kombob (7) (cf. fleuve] 
kari-inus + (2a), éué (2 d) 


ti-siaya (7) 
*tustak (1 c) 

sut (2d) 

kari sut (1 c) 

klef (2 d) [cf. pluie] 
stots (7) 


cukufaray (2 d) 


sani (2 d) 


Sire 5 (2 a) 


4. Cf. la note 1 de la page 153. 
5. Cf. la note 2 dela p. 155. 
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scorpion 
sel 


semer, cultiver 

mon frére séme 
le mais 

sépulture indi- 
géne 

serpent 

le serpent 

un serpent corail 


seul 

servir : 

pour vous servir? 
(para servir a 
U4) 

sesqui-carbona- 
te de soude 

soeur 

la sceur 

ma soeur balaie 
la maison 

soif 

soir 


soleil 


sommet d'une 
montagne 

souffler : 

souffle le feu! 

soupe aux pois 
grillés et mou- 
lus 

la souris 

souvenir, salut 


ki-xut (3), ki-fungt, ki-funt (7) 
api (1 a-1 b), capik (1 ), 
Sapi,**sapi (2 a), capi (2c), 
Sapi, isapi, *ssapi (3) 
numbuh, numbuk (7) 
cimaturuk (2 d) 


kasik ok cuk éxa (7) 


mintoy (2 4) [cf. caverne] 

suy (2 d) 

kiti-momé (7) 

kary suy kuatu, *kari suy kua- 
ti * (3) 

é-kari (7) [cf. un] 


Sapisingo {1 b) 


guaristé (2 a) 


urao (2 d) 
ma-nanium, *ma-naium (2 a) 


kus-kusik (7) 


kusik ok na kfok (7) 
marakoy, marakuy (7) 
wksui, woksui (7) 
kismi (2 d) 

mpi. (2 c), umpt (2 d) 
tzuhé (2 d) 

nareupa (7) 


kupis, kupus (24) [cf. la-haut] 


ma-fii, **ma-ri (2a) 


éungute, baile (2 d) 


kiu-kius (7) 


1. Ces mots doivent signifier exactement : « un ser- 
pent s’en va ou vient » (cf. s’en aller, venir). 
2. Réponse a la phrase : « comment allez-vous? 





envoyé aux ab- 
sents 
sucre 


sucre non rafh- 
né en pain (pa- 
nela, papelén) 

tabac 

tabac a létat 
presque liquide 

table 

la table 

tante 

la tante 


tard : 
il est déja tard 


tatou 

temple 

temps ancien, 
antiquité 
terrain couvert 
de broussailles 
qui peut étre 
mis en culture 
terre 
territoires in- 
diens : 
Cabimbu 
Carambu 
Chachopo 
Cajingo 

téte 

la téte 

toi, tu 

ton, tes 
transi 

jai les mains 
transies 


tza-mands (2 d) [cf. formule 
de louange a Dieu] 

cikibuk, *tikibuce (1 c), cikigué 
(2 c), cikibi (2 d) 


civak (2 d) 
tas (2c), cus-tds (2 d) 


moo (2 d) 

gua-misa (7) [esp. : 
kiu-misa (7) 
ksmabeu (7) 
kus-mabeué, kus-ksmabeu, kus- 


ksneum (7) 


mesa] 


gud kisui, [*gut kisui) (3) [cf. 
nuit] 
unisuy, *unisty (3) 


éa kéuta (7) [cf. Dieu] 


kios (2 d) 


cao (7a) 
tira, [*tirti] (2a) [esp. : tierra] 
mikué (2¢) 


kas ti mibu (7) 

kas an mibu (7) 

kas éaéo tapo (7) 

kas ih wo (7) 

kisam (2a), kican, kisan (2 d) 

ki-kusan, ki-kusam (7) 

ih (7), ma (2d) 

th (7) 

kunumumi (2d) 

kurumpes guata kuiunume, 
*kurumpese guata kununume, 
**kurrumpese gruta kununu- 
mé (2 a) 








NOS. 2- 


travail 
le trava 
tremble 
terre 
le tren 
de ter 
trés 
tribu 
le tron 
tuberct 
lucus 


tuberc 
lis tul 


vache 


vase 
(muc 
vase 
pour 
ratio 
colat 
venir 
il viel 
ils vil 
un pé 
trois f 
nent 
déja 
le cc 
vier 
par 0 


déja 
gral 

déja 
gral 

vent 


vent 





ra] 
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travail kubisut (2 d) vent fort tibintué (2 d) 
le travail es-kubisut (1 b) ver qui mange 


tremblement de 
terre 

le tremblement 
de terre 

trés 

tribu 

le tronc 
tubercule d’UI- 


lucus tuberosus 


tuberculed’Oxa- 
lis tuberosa 


vache 


vase en argile 
(mucura) 

vase en argile 
pour la prépa- 
ration du cho- 
colat indigéne 

venir 

il vient 

ils viennent 

un péon vient 

trois péons vien- 
nent 

déja il vient 

le corregidor 
vient 

par ou vient-il ? 


déja vient ma 
grand’mére 
déja vient mon 
grand-pére 
vent 


vent glacé 


aneu (7) 


ki-aneu, ki-aneu (7) 

wo (7) 

mi-xund (2d) 

kiti-sukxos (7) 

ruba (2 d) 

timpos, *timpds (2 a), *timbd, 
“timbds (3-4) 

*huisisui, **huisisat (3), hui- 
sisay (2 d) 

kuiba, kiba (2 d) 

tiucio (7) [cf. lait) 

*kuaka (1 c) 


istus (2 d) 


corote (2 d) [cf. chocolat] 
gualu (2 d) 


maba (7) 
kari pion mah (7) 


Suent ti-pion maba (7) 
gud gualt: (2 d) 


kuatu kusirok (1b) 
manu-kuatu, **manu-kuati 


(1 b) 
gud kuati huisi (3) 


gud kuatih sum (3) 

heuurkué, beurkué, heurskucé, 
keurkuci (7) 

esfuce (2 d) 

cik-lén (2c) 





les racines 
verts 
bananes vertes 
viande 
vieillard 


vieille femme 
la vieille femme 


une vieille fem- 
me 

la vieille 

vieille mule 

vieux 


vieux grélé (pe- 
tite vérole) 
village 


visage 

le visage 

voir 

voisin (vecino) 


vouloir : 
je veux manger 


un animal 

une belle femme 
un boeuf 

une chandelle 
un homme 

une femme laide 
une porte 


xigua (2 d) 

tsbambas (7) 

pratam tsbambas (7) 

Sorok (1 b), corok, curoke (2 d) 

ka-nisep, nissep (2 d) [cf. juge, 
cacique, chef] 

mintokas (1 b) 

misnon mindok, mixi mindok 


(2 d) 


kari nuntok (1 c) [cf. laid] 

kus-kundoh, kus-kunduk (7) 
kundok kiu-ruk (7) 

kundok, kunduk, kundoh (7) 
mindok, mintok (2 d) 

kiés (2 d) 


kies-bo kini, **kies-ho kini (1b) 

musipue, *musipuk, *musipué 
(1 a), musigpuek, *musigpuce 
(1c), musipuek (2 d) 

ckustomo (7) 

éasté, cikinké (2 d) 

ki-kusté (7) 

tingui (2 d) (cf. regarder] 

moskite (2d) [cf. garcon, en- 
fant blanc] 


an-ka kuibixd, **an-ea kuibixd 
(2 a) 

kari (1 a-1 b-7), kari(1 c-3-7), 
**kari (1 a) 

mani-fili (2 b), piti, *pili (6) 
[cf. quatre] 

kari xaguay (1 c) 

kari nis-xué (1 c) 

kari kuis (1 c) 

kari sirup (1 c) 

kari kaak (1 c) 

kari nuté (1 c) 

kari papic (t c) 


REE 
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un saint 
une vieille fem- 
me 


deux (enfants) 
femelles 


3 


trois (enfants) 
males 

trois péons vien- 
nent 


4 


jai cing (en- 
fants) 
6 


i 


kari sut (1 c) 


kari nuntok (1 c) 

xem (1a-1 b-1 c-3-7), xen 
(1 c), xen-ka(6) 

kabé,**kabo (2 b) [cf. six, cing] 


xen tsnapé (7) 

Sut (1 a), sut (1 b), suut, 
[strut], *suut (3), suent (7), 
su-ka (6) hisxut (1 c) 


Suent kuapé (7) 


Suent ti-pion maba (7) 

pit (1 a-1 c-3-6), piti (7), pik 
(1 b) [cf. un] 

kabé, **kavd(1 b), kabok (1 ¢), 
kamo, kamé (7) (cf. six, 
deux] 

kassum, kasum (3) [cf. six] 
mubis, **mubis (6) 

an kamo heu eunts, an kamé 
heup eunts (7) 

kabé (3) (cf. deux, cing] 

kasum (1b), kakstin (2 d), kat- 
seunt (7), kapsin, *kapsin, 
kapsiin (1c) [cf. cing] 

maxén, *maxen (6) [cf. sept] 

mai-xem, mai-xén (1 c), ma-en 
(7) [cf. six] 

tabiss, tabiss (3) [cf. dix] 

mai-xut, mai-sxut (1c), mai- 
hisxut (2 d), mavi-suent, ma- 
bi-Suent * (7) 

mat-pit (1 c), mavi-pita, mabi- 
pita* (7) 

tabis, tabis (1 c-7) (cf. sept] 

tabis-kari, *tabis-kari (1 c) 


1. Fonseca donne mabi-suent, mavi-suent, pour « neuf » 
et mabi-pita, mavi-pita, pour « huit ». La confusion est si 
évidente que je n’hésite pas a la corriger. 





12 
13 
14 


T5 
16 


17 


18 


19 
20 


21 


22 


23 


30 


40 
50 


60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


200 


300 


400 
500 
600 
700 
800 


tabis-xem, *tabis-xem, tabis-xen 
(1 c), tabis-xen (2 d) 
tabis-hisxut, *tabis-hisxut, tabis- 
isxut (1 c) 

tabis-pil, *tabis-pit (1 c) 
tabis-kabok, *tabis-kabok (1 c) 
tabis-kapsin, *tabis-kapsin, tabis- 
kapsun (1 c) 

tabis-mai-xem, *tabis-mai-xem, 
tabis-mai-xén (1 c) 

tabis-mai-xut, *tabis-mai-xut, 
tarbs-mai-sxut (1 c) 
tabis-mai-pit, *tabis-mai-pit (1c) 
tabis-tabis, *tabis-tabis, xen-tabis, 
™xem-tabis (1 c), xen-tabis 
(2 d) 

tabis-tabis-kari(1 c), xen-tabis- 
kari (2 d) 

tabis-tabis-xem (1 c), xen-tabis- 
xen (2 d) 

tabis-tabis-hisxut (1 c), xen-ta- 
bis-his xut (2 d) 

hisxut-tabis (1 c), hisxut-tabis 
(2 d) 

ptt-tabis (1 c), pit-tabis (2 d) 
kabok-tabis (1 c), kabok-tabis 
(2 d) 

kapsun-tabis (1 c) 
mai-xen-labis (1 c) 
mai-sxut-tabis (1 c) 

mai-pit-tabis (1 c) 

*manu (1b) 

tabis-tabis (1 c), tabis-tabis (2 d) 
(cf. vingt] 

xen-tabis- tabis (1 c), xen-tabis- 
tabis (2 d) 

hisxut-tabis-tabis (1 c), hisxut- 
tabis-tabis (2 d) 

pit-tabis-tabis (1 c) 

kabok-tabis-tabis (1 c) 

kapsun-tabis-tabis (1 c) 

mai-xen-tabis-tabis (1 c) 

mai-sxust-tabis-tabis (1 c) 
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900 mai-pit-tabist-tabis (1 ¢) 
999 mai-pit-tabis-tabis-mai-pit-tabis- 
mai=pit (1c) 
1000 tabis tabis-tabis (2 d) 
1811 tabis tabis-tabis, mai-sxut tabis- 


tabis,tabis-kari (2 d) 
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NOTES ON 


THE PHONOLOGY 


OF THE. ESKIMO DIALECT OF CAPE PRINCE OF WALES, ALASKA. 


BY D. Jenness, Vicroria MemoriaL Museum, Otrawa. 


INTRODUCTION 


The present paper is based on material collec- 
ted by the writer from two sources, first, lin- 
guistic notes on the Barrow, Mackenzie River 
Delta, and Coronation Gulf dialects gathered 
during the years 1913-1916, and, secondly, 
some notes obtained in 1923, in Seattle, from 
a C. Prince of Wales boy kindly placed at my 
disposal for a week by the U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. With a Wainwright native present in 
Seattle at the same time I was able to check 
over some of the earlier material obtained at 
Barrow, the dialects of the two villages being 
nearly identical. 

When the first notes were gathered I labour- 
ed under the disadvantage of having no lin- 
guistic training’ whatsoever. Consequently the 
material from the two eastern regions, Mac- 
kenzie River Delta and Coronation Gulf, is prob- 
ably less accurate than that from Barrow and 
Cape Prince of Wales. The mixed population 
living at Barrow and in the Mackenzie River 
Delta at the present day greatly complicates 
research. Most of the older inhabitants were 
destroyed by diseases introduced by the whalers 
in the latter years of the rgth century, and the 
majority of the present inhabitants are immi- 
grants, or descendants of immigrants, from the 
interior region between the two places. There 
were undoubtedly two or three distinct dialects 
in this area concerning which it will now be 
impossible to obtain much information. On the 
Colville River, for instance, s often became x 
or h, the verbal ending for two conjugations 





was s9q instead of 124, combinations like gsy 
and ksy so frequent at Barrow became xay and 
xay, and the glottal stop made its appearance. 
Forms, therefore, that I obtained from Barrow 
and Mackenzie River Delta natives may be 
quite different from forms recorded by earlier 
writers ; the Mackenzie River Delta natives, 
for example, no longer use the numeral system 
given by Father Petitot. 

The Cape Prince of Wales dialect, the prin- 
cipal subject of this paper, is of special interest 
because it provides a link between the dialects 
to the north and east and the apparently very 
different dialect of the Yukon Delta recorded 
by Father Barnum. In this paper I have merely 
skirted the subject by outlining some of the 
more important sound-changes that have occurr- 
ed, giving numerous examples of each because 
so little is know of these western dialects. 


PHONETIC SYSTEM 


I. VowELs 


a like a in German mann 
G like a in English hat 

a like « in English but 

é like é in French été 

é like e in English Jet 

i like i in French fini 

t like 7 in English it 

o like French eau 

2 like o in German voll 

6 like ew in French dleu 
w like aw in English law 
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u like owin French couteau 

i like i in German miihe 

Of these vowels d, ¢<, 1, and 2 are simply 
modifications of a, e, i and o respectively in 
unaccented positions, and a is a more or less 
unconscious rounding of a that would probably 
be written a by any one but an Englishman. w 
is similarly a more open form of o due to the 
presence of velar y or g immediately following. 
it and 6, which are not found at Barrow, in the 
Mackenzie River Delta or in Coronation Gulf, 
are rounded forms of i and acommon at Cape 
Prince of Wales and probably farther south, 
whence the many forms given by Father Bar- 
num where the i of most Eskimo dialects 
appears as w. 


CONSONANTS 


k, t : these consonants are strongly aspirated 
at C. Prince of Wales, as in many Indian dia- 
lects, but not at Barrow or to the eastward. 

, #, and n)-are palatalized forms of ¢ and n 
very common at Barrow, but not found in other 
places. Ex. «w’uk (= inuk) : man. Intervocalic / 
is often palatized in the same way, as silya 
(= sila in other dialects) : weather, etc. 

t, d: these consonants are pronounced with 
the tip of the tongue against the back of the 
upper teeth, not as high up as in English ¢ and 
d; dis rare in the western dialects. I have not 
found it-at C. Prince of Wales, and only in a 
few words from Coronation Gulf. 

bI find only ina few words from Cape Prince 
of Wales, always preceding / and taking the 
place of bilabial v. Examples are kublu : thumb; 
gablu : eye-brow ; ublug : day. From the same 
dialect I have also the form whauq : foetus, 
which would indicate, if my notes are correct, 
that the change from vA to 4] is not always 
carried out. 

9 and », the nasalized forms of g and k res- 





pectively, I did not distinguish in my notes, 
using for both the symbol ». 

is the velar spirant corresponding to Klein- 
schmidt’s r. At C. Prince of Wales it often had 
a strong sibilant timbre, as though combined 
with z or j. 

+ is Kleinschmidt’s g. 

+ isa sound peculiar to the dialects of Barrow 
and Cape Prince of Wales, though it may also 
appear farther south; it is not found in the 
Mackenzie River Delta or in Coronation Gulf. 
It seemed to me very much like English trilled 
r, a sound whichI am unable to produce, and 
its exact position in the table is doubtful; but 
it was clearly distinguishable trom y, even when 
that sound, as in the conjugation ending +g 
and in other intervocalic ‘positions, was pro- 
nounced in a slightly more forward position 
than usual; and it was impossible to mistake it 
for ¥. 

x is the ch of German ich. Together with h, 
it replaces both s and ¢ in Coronation Gulf, 
although these latter sounds reappear again at 
the eastern end of the gulf. x and x are the 
same sounds pronounced farther back. 

c is midway between s and sh (English she) 
inclining now to one, now to the other, 
so that often I hardly knew whether to write 
cor s. 

f is rare. Ex. fifi: dried fish (Coronation 
Gulf). I have no record of it at C. Prince of 
Wales, and only ina place name in the Barrow 
dialect. 

2 is another sound I cannot properly define. 
It is a stopped consonant, sounding very much 
like d/or tl. It is common in all the Eskimo dia- 
lects along the northern coast from C. Prince 
of Wales to Coronation Gulf, and is quite dis- 
tinct from the voiceless / (#) that appears in 
that region only at C. Prince of Wales, but is 
very common in many Indian languages. I 
found % quite difficult to distinguish from 
ordinary / after such consonants as q, k and v. 
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The only other marks I have used in this 
paper are 
*, a period superior to the line, indicating 


double length in a vowel or consonant. 
"a superior comma, indicating a glottal stop. 


Velar Back Palatal Front Palatal Dorsal (Alveolar) Dental Bilabial 
Stop q k v t¢ t, d p, 6 
Nasal [w] 0 n? n m 
Voiced Spirant Y Y 1%? ] Uv, W 
Voiceless Spirant x x x c 5 f 
Lateral a a 
Aspirate h 


I. VOWEL CHANGES 
The Cape Prince of Wales dialect shows a 


marked tendency to round its vowels; i > ii, 
in some cases perhaps u; a > 6. 


A) i> ii 
Pr. W.: Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
tia iva iya _— iga cooking place 
tialag iyalaq iyalaq iyalag igaldg window 
tigisyyat igiyyaq igiyyaq — — rack, staging 
imag mig mig Lng imeq water 
timnag umnaq — —- ivnag steep cliff 
tiurktug ? ipukt9q iprktag iprktag ipigpog it is sharp 
iitivag uiyag wtirvag iliyag isigak foot 
kiinigtug kinigtag -- kinerpog it is thick, e. g. soup 
kiieuktug kirrktaq kimktaq kivrktaq kingigpoq it is high 
kiiviya kipiya kiprya hipiya kipivd he cuts, severs it 
kuck'a kivik-a kivik'a kivik'a kivigpd he raises it 
gilamik gilam:k gilamk gilamik gilamik quickly 
miiliik mulik mlk -- milik stopper 
miiluktug miluktaq miluktaq miluktag milugpog he sucks 
tiikiig trkig ikig tkig tikeg index finger 
tiimi tumi time body 
tiiwug taug taug taug tinguk liver 


This change is particularly noticeable in the 
verbal termination iva ‘‘ I — him”, where the 
final syllable -ya is almost inaudible and i is 


1. Pr. W. —C. Prince of Wales; Bar. = Barrow; 
Mack. = Mackenzie River Delta ; Cor. G. = Coronation 
Gulf; Gr. = Greenland (Kleinschmidt’s Dictionary). I 
have not transcribed Kleinschmidt’s forms into my own 
notation, assuming that his phonetic system is well- 
known to every Eskimo student. 


very much like a lengthened i. 


2. My notes vary in regard to this verb termination at 
C. Prince of Wales between the forms tog and: tug, but 
with the remark in several places that the sound is nearer 
the latter than the former. To be consistént J write -tug 
here in every case. 





rounded to # so that the two syllables sound. 
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B) a> 6 
Pr. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
somuk simk siimk _ sanik dust 
sowik saurk sivrk h(x)avik savik knife, iron 
molik man vk man'h - malik wave 
mol:ktug malkt2q malktaq maliktaq maligpd he follows (it) 


2. Diphtongs are often shortened in the C. Prince of Wales dialect; au > 0; ai >e. 


A) au>o 
Pr. W. Bar. 
ok auk 
gagqsyo"k gagsyauk 
monag maunagq 
mottug maut'2q 
no* mi naumi, na‘mi 
noyuag nauyag 
somk saumik 
song saung 
soyag sauyaq 
B) ai.> e 
Pr. W. Bar. 
heptagq kaipcag 
evig aivg 
meyug naiyIq 
netug nait’2q 
neyaq natyag 
seyagtug satyaqtaq 
II. CONSONANT 


1. One of the peculiarities of the C. Prince 
of Wales dialect is the tendency to drop the 


1. This y is strongly sibilant, with a 7 or sometimes j 


timbre. 


STEM ENDING 


I. vowel 
2s i 
3. k 
4. q 


Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
auk auk auk blood 
gagcauk gagxauk = qarssag__—red-throated loon, Gavia stellata 
— — _ palmar tip of finger 
— _— maupog he hunts seals on the ice 
— — name no 
nauyag nauyag nauja seagull 
saumk xaumuk sdmik left hand 
saunyg xaunag sauneqg bone 
a _ — drum 
Mack. Cor G. Gr. 
kaiptaq = — kévssaq a top 
(whirlwind) 
aivg — dveq walrus 
— naij7q naivd it scents (something) 
nait*Iq nait'Ig  —_ ndipog it is short 
naiyag neyag najagq man’s younger sister 
— _— _— he imitates some one in dancing 
CHANGES final consonant of the verb stem before many 


terminations. Throughout ‘this north-western 
region there are four conjugations according to 
the stem ending : 


SUFFIX (3rd pers. sing.) 


Pr." W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. 
yug' 199 yq y2q or'v9g (rarely 729) 
tug * 19g 19g t9q or pq 


2. This is the participle ending in Greenland. Here the 
participle ending is (y, t) uaq. 
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At C. Prince of Wales the final consonant 
of the stem in conjugations 2, 3 and 4 is some- 
times dropped, sometimes retained. Apparently 
it may always be retained, but can be dropped 
only before certain terminations. When drop- 
ped there seems to be no lengthening of the 





preceding vowel, and no glottal stop to indi- 
cate the lost consonant. When the stem ending 
is t one seems to get either a single t, a ¢ half 
long, or a ¢ fully long (geminated), at the 
option of the speaker. The following forms are 
taken at random from my vocabulary. 


Px. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
agqpatuy agpat*Iq ag pat’ Iq agpaktag agpag pog he runs 
alak atug _ — alatkagt2q alékarpog he scans the landscape 
al-atug ar’ agtyg. _— a." agtag atdlarpoq the sky is clear 
atgatug atgaqtq algaptaq _— argarpog it dives down 
tymitug eymiktIq eymukig eym:kpaq ermigpd he washes (it) 
niuvetug niuvegtag niuvegtyg niuvegtag miuver pog he buys or sells 
avhotig avhugtyg — — avdlorpog he takes a stride 
agovitug agovit*Ig aquipog he sits down 
But 
Pr. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
iyut ug ikut*Iq ikit'2q ikitp9q [ikipd | it is alight, on fire 
teywt"ug tkut*2q tkut*2q tkutpaq tikipog he has arrived 
quigtug qun:qtag gunugtag qungtag giner pog he looks at something 
kitmktuq kimktaq -kiniktaq kitktag kingigpog it is high 


2. The C. Prince of Wales dialect, like that 
of Barrow, tends to retain the voiceless stops 
in the terminations of verb and noun stems 
before the suffixes more than do other dialects. 
Voicing also. occurs, however, quite frequently, 
in. the same manner as elsewhere, e. g. g > y, 


A)q> Y 

Pe: Bar. Mack. 
ayetotug aqeatagtag — 
ayet’uq aq:t'Iq aget* 1g 
ayixa agiya _ 
ayoa agou. aqoa 
aor (jx)ug agoryIg a= 
geyitka 92qiy9q q=q1909 
eydluk eqdluk eqdluk 
eyeasuktug egeasukt9qg —_eqeasuktaq 
BE £quq — 
styzmg (sun-beam) _segeng Sigeniq 
naritatug nagitaqtg = — 





k > y, especially in intervocalic positions. 

Distinct from this is the frequency at C. 
Prince of Wales of voicing within the stem of 
the word, where most other dialects retain the 
voiceless consonant. Thus 


Cor. G. Gr. 

_ _— his stomach is full 
aget’Iq agipog it is soft 

— — he kicks it 

_ agoa its stern 

_— — he travels 
geqiyIq gerivog it freezes (it) 
eqaluk eqaluk fish 

egeaxuktaq egiasugpog _he is lazy 
equg egeg corner of mouth 
xigenig segineg sun 


— — 


it is lashed down 
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Pr. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
nevi neqi neqt nequg nege meat 
noytka nogutka — nog tka nogipd he pulls it 
parrtha paqetka paqetka pagqetka — he found it 
peyl"ug peyit'2q — _— peqipa he bends (it) 
toyotka togotka togotka togotka toqupa he kills it 
B)k> x 
Pr. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
ayia akia akia akia akia its price, equival- 
ent 
ayvmiag akvmiaq — — —_ 15 
a"uliag akuliag akuliag akuliag akuliag bridge of nose 
iya'gt"q ika‘qt2q ika‘qtaq tka'gtaq ikdr pog he crosses over 
iyeyautug ikayqtaq — ikeyaqtaq ikiorpa he assists (him) 
iyiya ikiya oo ikivog he puts it inside 
iyitha ikitha ikitka ikitha ikipa he sets it on fire 
iyustk ikusek ikusck ikuxuk ikusik elbow 
hiyiak hkiak hkiak kkiak kikiak nail 
kuryk kukik kukik kukik kukik claw, barb 
marit'ugq mak:t'2q makit’ Iq makt*9q makipog he stands up 
na-asuk nakasuk — i nakasuk bladder 
nayuyug nakoyq nakoyaq nakoy2q nakivaq he is good 
siyu siku siku siku siko ice 
C)p>v 
Pr.W. Bar. Mack. Cor.G. Gr. 
avaksoywa apsyiya apeyixa apeyia aperd he questions him 
avugtuk (dual) — apogtag = —_ apor pog he (they meet) 
avun apun apun apun aput snow 
ivo ipo ipo ipo ipo handle 
iivkiug ipuktag ip:ktag iprktag ipigpog it is sharp 
ivun ipun ipun ipun iput oar 
kivixa kipiya kipiya kipiya kipivd he twists it 
quval-yuk qupilayoq — — quperdlog worm, crawling insect 
niivi nipi — — nipe noise, voice 
nivitug nipit' Ig nspil*Iq a nipigpog it clings, holds 
uviinyag opin-yaq opinyaq opinyaq uperndg summer 
saviya sapiya —_ hapiya sapivd he blocks it 
titviina lipa tipa lipa tipik (its) taste, smell 
tiivtiya tipia — — lipivad it brings it ashore 
tuvaktug tupaktag lupaktag tupxktoq tupagpog he awakes, rises 
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Pr.W. Bar. Mack. Cor.G. Gr. 

prvsi prpsi, prusi — pps fifi? mivse dried meat (Pr. W.,Bar., 
Mack.) dried fish (Cor. 
G., Gr.) 


In at least in one word voiceless p is retained where the Barrow and Mackenzie River Delta 
dialects have v 


Pr.W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr 
gap'ik gav'th gav' tk galuik gapik wolverene 
D) s5¢ >%7 
Pe W. Bar. Mack Cor. G. Gr. 

azivug asiuyyjq — -- — it is bad 

kazaun kacaun katuk kataun kato drum-stick 

kizima kisima kusima kixima kisima I alone 

izaktug icagt2g - —_ isagpog he stretches out 
his arms 

iziksyaq isi _— _ ise membraneofdrum 

izig isig isig ixig isog smoke 

trugtug isagtaq — ixagt9q isorpog it is muddy 

izua isuk isuk ixuk iso (its) end 

izumayatug isumayIq isumay2q ixumavIg isumavog he thinks 

gizuk gicuk j — — gisuk water line in sky 

kavwijuktug kawucuki3g —skawucuktag kanuxuktsqg  kangusugpaqg _he is ashamed 

mazu masu — — — knotweed (Poly- 
gonum bistortum) 

nexag nasaq — naxag nasaq hood of coat 

pizuktug picuktaq picukt2q xukpq = ‘he wishes, desires 

puzitha pusttha — — pusipd he turns it over 

tax tas tas taxig — lake 

cuzayug tusa-r7q tusayIq tuhayq tusarpog he hears, listens 

“zi ustki2q(verb) — — use a load 


3. Metathesis in such combinations as ny 


sive uvularization, does not occur in any of 


and /y, which Thalbitzer * has called retrogres- | these western dialects. Thus 


Pr. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
uviin-ag opin-yaq opnyaq opnyaq uperndg summer 
miinyautug minyaqt7g = mun-yaqtaq miny9qtIg merngor pog he is tired 
malyuk mal-yok malyok malyok mardluk two 
quvalyuk qupiloroq — od guperdlog worm, crowlling insect 


1. For change ps, vs > ff in Coronation Gulf cf. 
Pr. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
tavsik belt. 


2. Handbook of American Indian Languages, Bureau 
of American Ethnology. Bulletin 40, Pt. I, p. 998. 


tapriq tapsi tapsi tafi 
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Thalbitzer includes another change under 
this heading, tg > yg, although he suggests 
that it may have arisen from assimilation only. 
In the Cape Prince of Wales dialect there are 


Pr. W. Bar. Mack. 
eygan aigan aigan 
naq"ug natg2q natgag 
nig°un* mitqun mutqun 
mulgqug muitqug mitqug 
st’ tgog st’ tqaq st'tg2q 


4. Thalbitzer lists a change gr> ss (yy >) 
as another example of retrogressive uvulariza- 
tion (he writes ss where Kleinschmidt has gss ; 
e.g. Thalbitzer qussuk = Kl. qugssuk). I suspect 
some other cause has operated to produce this 


Pe. We. Bar. Mack. 
geyuk geyuk qeyuk 
qu-ryuk quruk quyyuk 
uyyuk uy(uk uyyuk 
nay nauk naryuk 
qaxyu = qagyag = gayyag 
tugsyuk togsyuk togcuk 
ugsyuq ugsyug ugcug 
uv-ueug =" LyjMyIg 
~yug ; “19 ~y9q 


I have already mentioned the peculiar s bil- , 


ant timbre of the velar spirant at Cape Prince 
of Wales, especially in the conjugation ending 
-yug ; it was so pronounced at times that I 
recorded it variously as -yuq, ug and jug. 
If the timbre became more pronounced, and 
were made voiceless instead of voiced, it might 
easily give rise to c (ss), just as the sy of Bar- 


1. For n =m ct. 


Pr.W. Bar. Mack. 


_ mumg 
maninzktug nanmxktoq 


mumig 
nanmaktog 


several examples of tg > yq or qq, indicating 
that the theory of assimilation is the correct 
one. In most cases, however, the combination 
ig is retained. 


Cor. G. Gr. 
aigan drgat mitten 
nalgaq nargog arrow 
mitqun merqut needle 
mugugq merqog hair 
hi*tqaq sérgoq knee 


change. Both the Cape ‘Prince of Wales and 
Barrow dialects seem to have a special tondness 
for the velar spirant y, where dialects farther 
east have y orc (ss). Thus 


Cor. G. Gr. 
geyuk gissuk wood 
quyyuk qugssuk swan 
uyyuk ugssuk bearded seal 
nayyuk na-yssuk antler 
ga-yy2q garssog arrow 
toogxIg torss6g passage way 
ugxug orssog blubber 
— iVSSUvOg it it thick 
~yIq [-voq] conjugation ending 


row and C. Prince of Wales becomes c in the 
Mackenzie River Delta (see examples above). 
There may be two sources, then, for Greenland 
ss (c), either y> iy Sy sy > ss (c), or y >> 
aye i J ] 

The peculiar y.of C. Prince of Wales and 
Barrow also appears as ss in Greenland. In the 





Mackenzie River Delta and in Coronation Gulf 


Cor.G. Gr. 
numig mumerpog drum, he sings with a drum 
nanmaktsqg nangmagpog he carries a pack of dried 


fish (mivse, nivse) 
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it becomes variously z, j or y. Either it was 
felt to be only a modification of the velar spi- 


Pr. W. Bar. Mack. 
as‘ilixa ay‘ ili-a — 
ivi iyi izi 
ici iyi oe 
iyiya iyiya iyiya 
nayaq nayag nayaq 
tay'a tavya tajva 
hiyyou kixtyourk — 
agarrrig agayiyig —agajryig 
gayyutt (gagtun) — 
qayiyt qayiyt gajixiq 


In the four last examples metathesis of ss 


and g has occurred i 


n Greenland. 


Cor. G. 
in, dual, iyik 
1zt 
iyiya 
tajva 


aqaj*iq 


qajyig (?) 


rant y or else the two sounds have become more 
or less fused. Examples are : 


Gr. 
assiliva he draws its likeness 
isse eye 
isstk cold 
cf. isserpa he hides it 
nassat stomach 
tdssa(thereitis)stop, let it be 
kigssavik duck hawk 
aqgigsseq ptarmigan 
gagssut net 
gagsse dance-house 


riably labialized ; y and gq in similar positions 


are also frequently labialized. 


5- Intervocalic y preceded by o or uw is inva- 


A) y> yw 
Pr. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
nu-wag nukaq nukag nukaq nukaq 
uywiug okiug okiug okiug ukiog 
suywayug sukay3qg = — sukay9q sukavog 
suywatka = — — xukat'2q — sukapa 
tu’ywaq tu’-aq tu*yaq —_ tigdg 
tunwa'nun tusa'nun — —_ tungdnut 
uywalig ukakq ukalg ukalig ukaleg 
amuywa amuya amuya amuya amuvd 
anoywe dnwya anwya dnwya anore 
B)y>w 
Pr. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
anwaq ‘anyoaqg anyoaq — arnuag 
atwwa atwya = — atorpa 
[noywaq no aq nory"aq noy'ag norrag 
C)\q>w 
Pr. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr 
uwwgtug ogoqtIq ogogtag ogoyIq ogorpog 
uurkiug ogut*Iq ogut"9g ogut*Ig ogipog 
uu'ag ogaq ogaq ogaq ogaq 
towoy(w)ug — togoyxI4q logoy2q togoyq toquvog 


younger brother or sister 
winter 

he is slow 

he pulls (it) tight 
walrus tusk, ivory 
towards him 

hare 

he pulls it out 

wind 


amulet, charm 
he uses it 
caribou calf] 


it is warm (clothing) 
it is light 

tongue 

it is dead 
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4 
6. Intervocalic y and v are frequently dropped from the stem of a word, being sometimes 
isi replaced by aw or y glide’. . 
A) Dropping of intervocalic y 
; Pr. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
tia iya iya — iga cooking place, kitchen 
intha inyitha iyitha ivyitha igipd he throws it away 
tialag ialag i-yalag iyalag iyalég window 
ma‘ ug mayuryyg maryut' Ig — madrpog it (dog) howls 
niiag niyig— niyig niyig nigeg E. (N.E., S.E) wind 
piawnaq pwwannag? pwnaynagq pwwannag [pika] wind from inland 
tiuywa tiyuya tiyuya tiyuya tiguvad _he seizes it 
“ut 3 -uyut —uyut -uyut ugut Ist pers. plur. intrans. verb 
suffix 
a B) Dropping of intervocalic v 
Pr. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
aunatug avunagtyg — — [ava] he has gone far away 
auwrkiug = avikt.aq aurktaq — avigpog it is severed 
iyaxa ivagtag — ivagtag ujarpd searches, esp. for game 
idlu ivdlu ivilu ivalu ujalo sinew 
tyenug iviang iviang — iviangeg breast 
tuk ivik ivik ivik ivik grass 
ikyuqag ivuraq _ — a pintail duck 
tiyaqtug 1VU~IY ivuyag — — ice crushes together 
nowrk'a nxvik'a _ _ navigpd he broke it 
niiwaktug  nivaktog — ~- nivag pd he digs (it) 
niagsiag niviagsiag niviagsiag _ niviarsiag girk 
ninayug nunagtag _— nivivagtg nivingavog it hangs up 
nuwak nuvak nuvzk nuvak nuak cough, phlegm 
pw'ni pavani pavani — pavane at the back, in S. or E. 
puak puvak _ — puak lung 
siu stvu sivoa xivoa sujo (its) point, fore-end 
tiuywa tiyuya liyuya tiyuya tiguud he seizes it 
tuaq tuvag tuvag — -- ice several years old 
“wana uvana uvana uvana uvanga I 
uwayug uvagtyg — uvipatyq uver pog it inclines, tips 
1. The dropping of final y (<< k)‘on the addition ofa 3. Thus nutut (Pr. W.), nutuyut (Bar.): we go. In 
suffix is common in all Eskimo dialects from Alaska to | the Pr. W. suffix wya (iya, Bar. — Cor. G.): 1 — him, 
Greenland. Thus iydluk, pl. iydlut (Pr. W.); eqdluk, | the last syllable is well onthe way to extinction, and only 
eqdluct (Bar., Mack., Cor.G.) ; egaluk, egaluit (Gr.): fish. | the closest attention distinguishes it from a lengthened i. 
2. piwaenag < pryawnag < prkawnag. 
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7. ts and tc sometimes become s and c 


Pr. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. Gr. 

asaya atcaya i atcaya atsd his (her) aunt 

icaq a — —_ itsaq many years ago 

is‘uagtug itcougtag =— — itsuarpog __ he looks through an opening 
kas kiitci — — — wall of house 

gasiktug gatckiq = — — gatsigpog _ it protrudes 

gisuya  qitcuktqg = — gitsugpd _—he scratched (it) 

gus" qut* cw — — kitseq hip 


8. The lateral consonants / and} arecom- | not found at Barrow or in the Mackenzie 
plicated in the Cape Prince of Wales dialect | River Delta, and rarely, if at all, in Coronation 
by the appearance of voiceless / (#), which is | Gulf. 


A) =i, 
Peo W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
alla aha ana ada avdla other, another 
Gtlixat Giat -— Gn'itit a willow-matting 
miitlik mink —" — whittling knife 
[tutlk tu’itk turk iw" ik — yellow-billed loon] 
In one example ? seems to equate with / have 2. In some of the examples given below, 
watyan (Pr.W.), unlyan (Bar., Mack., Cor. | however, I may be in error, as I find it very 
G.):a long time ago — difficult to distinguish / and % after consonants 
B) Simple / often appears where other dialects | like k, g and D. 
Pr. W.- Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
aklunaq akiunag ak)unaq akiunag agdlundq rope 
aylu aynu ayhu ayhu [agdlerog | shoeing of sled 
ayluk ayyho “= — ardluk killer-whale 
kilig kinig kinig kidig kitdleg cut, wound 
kublu kuviu kuvdu kuviu kuvdlog thumb 
gablu gavu gavnu gavau gagdlo eye-brow 
gaxlik gagnik gaqnik gaqiuk gardlik knee-breaks 
nuliag nuriag nuniag nudiag nuliag wife 
ublug uvrg uvrIg uvIIg uvdlog day 


In other cases the 4 of other dialects is retained : 


rr. W: Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 

ayhaktug ayhaktog ayhakt9g _ agdlarpog he writes, makes marks 
tyhatug 1-agtag tynagtag 17ag19g igdlarpog _he laughs’ 

iyhetug iyhigtag — 1 /nigtag —_ he travels. 
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Pr. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 
tyhuk yauk a tyAuvakpyg (he goes igdluk other side 
to the other side) 
nayriya nayhixiya = — — [naka] he pities him 
say huyug — — say uktag sagdluvog he lies 
tughu toxinu twxhu — tordluk throat 


C) Simple /, again, appears to be doubled 
(geminated) in certain cases, which violates 


Thalbitzer’s rule that no voiced consonant 
except a nasal can be geminated. 


Pr. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 

al‘oaq al-o _ ayhu agdlo hole in ice 

al‘atug ah agtag ah‘agtag — atdlarpog the sky is clear 

il‘ig iyhig iyhig iyhig igdleg sleeping platform, bed 
kil-ma hiydwoa hiy)waa kiydwoa kigdlinga its edge, line 

tal-iméat tanimat —‘ tan"imat tanimat tatdlimat four 

tul'tk tul’i-yaq — — tagdlik golden plover 


Generally, however, lengthened / becomes 
2d (not #). Thus the plural of ta/g and similar 
words is tad":t from C. Prince of Wales to Co- 


Pr. W. Bar. Mack. Cor. G. 
par ektug — — _— 

pang — palayaq par’ 
nen‘ iy~ug — — naixriyIg 
molik man tk man ik — 


g. There is a strong tendency to replace the 
first of two nasals coming together by a glottal 


ronation Gulf (Kleinschmidt taleq, tatdlit).Other 
examples are 


Gr. 

paluvog stumbles, lies face down- 
ward 

paldleq dry willow twigs 

nailivog it becomes short 

malik wave 


minalis suffix -mun (Greenland -mun) I found 
my notes varying between such forms as -mmun- 


stop. Sometimes the nasal was faintly audible, | and -’mun 

but cut short immediately. Thus with the ter- 

Pe. W: Bar. Mack. Cor. G. Gr. 

kv’ mk kum’ th — kuomuk kingmik heel 

kia’mun ikivanmun kivanmun kivanmun — eastward 

kanawnatug kanaynagisg = kanannagi2g = kanawnagt2g ~—kanangnerpog it blows from the 
N. (or W.) 

manmaktug nanmxktag nanm2ktIq nanmakt2q nangmag poq he carries a pack 


The Barrow dialect, with its fondness for 
retaining the original voiceless stops, has a 
very archaic flavour, and is much harsher than 


the dialects of the Mackenzie River Delta and 
of Coronation Guif. The Cape Prince of Wales 
dialect seems to hold an intermediate position 
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in this respect, being less harsh than the Bar- 
row, but harsher than the two eastern dialects. 
Two other features, not analyzed until later, 
impressed me still more, viz., the rapidity of 
articulation and the peculiar « throaty » cha- 
racter of this dialect.Its rapidity evidently arises 
from (and causes) the shortening of diphthongs, 
and the frequent disappearance of intervocalic 
consonants and of the first of two consonants 





coming together ; while its « throaty » character 
comes from the rounding of the vowels. These 
seemingly minor changes produce a much 
greater effectthan might be anticipated. Hearing 
them together, the Barrow and C. Prince of 
Wales dialects sounded very different to me, 
whereas analysis proved them to be strikingly 
alike. 
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NOTES ON THE FOX LANGUAGE: 


By Lronarp BLOOMFIELD. 


IV. — INFLECTION oF Nowns. 


Calegories. 


51. Nouns are divided into two gender-clas- 
ses which differ in inflection : inanimate and 
animate. The latter includes all animals, persons, 
and personal beings, such as tcipaya corpse, ghost, 
spirit 24, 3. The animate gender includes also 
certain parts of the body and secretions, and 
certain natural and manufactured objects; of 
these the following appear in our texts : 


neckac(y)a my claw 114,11, 19. 

negackamanyawa my thigh 14, 17. 

nehketena my vulva 316, 8, 

nenemackaya my skin 104, 2. 

netagihkwaha my spitile 320, 4. 

neteckiha my spleen 316, 8. 

ninenwa my fat 358, 17. 

niwina my horn 106, 16; inan, at 755. 

ahkuhkwa kettle, drum 366, 11. 

anagahkwa bark 144, 6; also inan. anagahkwi 124, 2. 

anagwa star 849. 

apahkwaya flag-reed 28, 19; inan. at 813, probably 
error. 

ahpenya potato 152, 20. 

asaya skin 270, 5; inan. at 746, 747, in sense of piece 
of dressed skin. 

asimawa fobacco 761. 

atamina maize-plant 761. 

ategowa wave 354, 6. 

atowa blood-clot 292, 11. 

-aya skin, as mahkwaya bearskin 316, 13. 

atesOhkagana sacred story P 66,7. 

asapihkaha spider-web 352, 14. 

cacketoha kettle 356, 10. 

cegagoha onion 758. 

cegwahkwa pine-tree 861 (so read), 332, 17. 

ciguna cliff 100, 15. 


1. Continued from vol. III, p. 232. 

Since the compilation of these uotesa series of Fox-texts 
by Michelson has appeared.in goth RBAE I hope in the 
near future to excerpt the new data. 





kawimina gooseberry 812. 

kiceswa sun 757. 

mackutcisa bean 178, 8. 

thahkwahkwa bear-tree (name of a tree) 861. 

mecimina apple 753; inan. at 850, probably error. 

meckwaha anus 112, 16. 

meckwawahkwa cedar-tree 332, 19. 

mehtaha bow P 32, 13; inan. 743, probably error. 

mehtegwa bow 204, 12; mehtegwi treeis inan. 757. 

mesahkwa ear of maize P14, 9. 

mesihkwa drift-ice 212, 4. 

migesa cowrie-shell 320, 2. 

misimisiha artichoke 272, title. 

nesimawa tobacco P 16, 12. 

Ppapagenawa corn-dumpling 120, 19. 

pasigahkwa board 861. 

pagusowa dried corn 166, 15 

pitanwana quiver 814. 

sipwagana cornslalk P14, 11. 

tawahigana drum P20, 32. 

uhpwagana fobacco-pipe P18, 28 ;inan. 746. 852 proba- 
bly error. 

uwanahkwa corn-tassel P14, 10. 

wahkatciha bake-oven 755. 

wickupimina sweet-corn-196, 19. 


Diminutives of animates are animate : atami- 
niha grain of maize 316, 19. 

52. When two or more animate third per- 
sons occur in a close context, all but the most 
proximate or important one take a special obvia- 
tive form. 

So always when the third persons are actors, 
objects, or implied objects of the same verb : 
wisahkah 4-nawihate atackahani Wisabkiha 
visits the kingfisher 262, title ; the latter noun is 
obviative, and the verb in form for third per- 
son actor and obviative object. Contrast, with 
only one third person, atackaha nesimaha ni-na- 
wihawa the kingfisher, my younger brother, I shall 
visit 262, 20; the nouns (in apposition with 


‘each other) are not obviative, the verb in form 
FORK IK 
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for first person actor and third person object. 

uckinawahag a-meceneguwatc acahahi the 
Sioux (acahahi, obv.) captured the youths 170, 
12; the verb is in form for obviative actor and 
third person object. 

ineniwa ah-uwiwitci cackesihani the man mar- 
ried the maiden (obv.) 70, 5 ; the verb uwiwiwa 
he has or takes a wife is intransitive; the implied 
object is obviative. Contrast nih-uwiwi ketanesa 
I shall take to wife thy daughter 44, 13, no obv. 

Similarly, when animate third persons are 
possessor and possessed, the latter 1s always 
obviative : wap-asaya nahk uwihkanahi White- 
Robe and his companions (obv.) 24, 4. 

The point of view, as regards obviation, is 
usually consistent from phrase to phrase : in 
ah-awitci... ah-pyanitci cickesihani while he 
was there, came (form for obv. actor) the maiden 
(obv.) 68, 9. 


53. The number categories, singular and 


plural, are much as in Indo-European. The. 


representative singular is common : kitci-mehtu- 
sineniwawa your fellow-man P40, 13, for your 
fellow-men. Similarly, the singular of things 
that occur in massis used not only for one thing 
but also for the whole mass; the diminutive 
rather for a single thing : 


anagahkwi piece of bark 124, 2; anagihkoha 


144,7; anagahkwa bark 144,6. P48, 8. 
mackutcisa bean (in pl.) 196, 20; mackutci- 
siha bean 316, 19 ; mackutcisa beans 178, 8. 
180, Tt. 
mesihkwa block of drift-ice 214, 7; drift-ice 
212, 4,14, 18. 


Simple inflection. 


54. Nouns are inflected for number, animate 
nouns also for obviation and for vocative use, 
by means of the following endings : 

animate : singular -a : ineniwa man 847. 

obyv. -ani : ineniwani 847. 

voc. -e€ : ineniwe 216, 10. 





plural -agi : ineniwagi 70, 11. 

oby. -ahi: ineniwahi 847. 

voc, -etige : ineniwetige 748.: 

inanimate : singular -i : micami sacred bundle 
164, 7. 

plural -ani: micdmani 164, 7. 

Before the ending -i the regular mutation of 
t takes place (§ 18) : 
uhkatani his legs 757 (so translate): uhkatci his 
leg 755 5 

and postconsonantal y is lost (§ 39) : 

ahkyani lands 746: ahki land 62, 11. 

55. Stems in consonant plus y have 4 for 
the a of endings before consonant ; after c the 
y is optionally lost (§ 41) : 

negya my mother 38, 15 : 
(obv.) ro, rr. 

uckacyani his claw (obv.) 238, 13, neckace 
O my claw 114, 16, keckacyagi thy claws 114, 
19, keckacigi 114, 18, uckacyahi Ins claws (obv.) 
132, 13, uckacihi 44, 15. 

wigiyapi wigwam 16, 11 : wigiyapyani pl. 
30, 16. 

Similarly the stem -ayy- (§ 37) : ketaya thy 
pet 853 : utayani ns pet (obv.) 132, 21, netaye 
O my pet 298, 27, netayagi my pets 330, 6, 
utayahi his pets (obv.) 100, 1.. 

56. Stems in vowel plus h form the vocative 
singular by dropping the h : 

kenegwaha thy nephew 106, 15 
my nephew 334, 3. 

necisaha my uncle 853 : necise 332, 17. 

metemoha old woman 44, 6: metemu 96,12. 

mamiciha attendant 132, 27 : mamici 132, 26. 

Divergent from the many forms of this type 
are five instances, all probably with rhetorical 
lengthening : nesima O my younger brother 344, 
3 (in song, voc. of nesimaha 330, 16; for the 
usual voc. of this word, see § 70), matapyéei O 
River-That-Joins-Another 72, 3 (voc. of mata- 
pyiha 72, 6), wawaneckihe O rogue 326, 11 
(voc. of wawaneckaha 242, 1), and in songs : 
nemisiwé O my elder sister 106, 5 (voc. of ne- 


ugyani his mother 
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misiha 108, 6), ayaniha O opossum 110, 19 
(voc. of ayaniha 746). 

57. Stems in long vowel plus w drop the w 
in the vocative plural : 

cigawagi widows 132, 30 : cigatige 132, 28. 

ihxwawa woman 743 : ihkwitige P 60, 1. 

manetowa manitou 850 : manetdtige 338, 7. 

58. Possessed stems with the ending -enan- 
our (§ 61) replace the final n by t in the voca- 
tive singular; of the plural no forms occur : 

nosenana our father 108, 1 : nOsenate 364, 
17. 

kohkumesenana our grandmother 262, 1 : 
nohkumesenate 356, 8. 


Irregularities. 


59. The noun uckinawaha youth 24, 10 forms 
its voc. pl. with loss of h : uckinawatige 196, 
17. 302, 18. Contrast kwiyesiha boy 100, 10, 
voc. pl. kwiyesahetige 142, 9; other regular 
voc. pl. forms from stems in h at 88, 23. 90, 
16. 198, 4. 370, 16. 

For other irregular voc. forms see § 70. 

60. Certain stems in consonant plus w re- 
place wa between consonants by 6, as nenuswa 
buffalo 757: pl. nenusdgi 757. The following 
stems show this irregularity : 

neckicegwi my eye, my face 126, 1. 

ninemwa my sister-in-law 92, 17. 

ninenwa my fat 358, 17. 

ahkuhkwa kettle 10, 19. 

kiceswa sun 757. 

mahkahkwi box 758. 

mehtegwi tree 758. 

moswa moose P14, 28. 

nenuswa buffalo 757. 

tahtupagwi leaf 74, I. 

wanagwi hole 758. 

Contrast the regular form : amehkwa beaver 
228, 1, pl. amehkwagi 230, 15 ; thus the nouns 
anagihkwa bark 144, 6, anagwa star 849, cega- 
gwa skunk 110,12, ihkwa louse 64, 13, mahkwa 


bear 142, 10, mesihkwa drift-ice 212, 14, tci- 
patehkwa ghost 156, 19. 


Possessed forms. 


61. The possessor of a noun is anaphorically 
expressed by inflection. A specific noun as pos- 
sessor stands in cross-reference : uwig amehkwa 
the beaver’s lodge 234, 15, i.e. beaver his-lodge. 

If the second person is among the possessors, 
the prefix ke- is used; if the first person (and 
not the second), ne-; if the third person (and 
neither the first nor the second), u-. To the 
stem of the noun the element -em- is added. 
To this is further added -enan- for first person 
plural possessor, -waw- (without connecting 
-i-, § 17) for second and third person plural 
possessor. 

Before an initial vowel t is inserted after the 
prefixes (§ 45) : 

anemoha dog 851 : 
851. 

ihkwawa woman 743 : netehkwama my sister 
(man speaking) 80, 12; cf. § 46. 

After this t initial u is replaced by 6 (§ 48) : 

ugimawa chief 758 : netogimama my chief M7, 


netanemohema my dog 


50. 
uwiyasi flesh 28, 16 : utOwiyasemi his flesh, 
14, 23. 

Before -em- postconsonantal w and y have 
the regular treatment (§§ 36.40) : 

ihkwa louse 64, 13 : ketehkumagi thy lice 
314, 14. 

aseni stone 849, asenyani stones 849 : netase- 
nimi my stone 852. 

Stems in vowel plus w drop the w and take 
-m- instead of -em-: pecegesiwa deer 176, 10: 
upecegesimani his deer P62, 37. 

mackihkiwi herb 812 (so read) : nemackihki- 
mi my herb P24, 14. 

Of stems in vowel plus y one example shows 
contraction, the other, if correct, loss of e: 





asayi buckskin 747 : netasami my buckskin 747. 
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penasiwaya sacred bird-skin 10, 21 : kepe- 
nasiwamenana our (inclusive) sacred bird-skin 
P54, 18. 

62. The suffix -em- is regularly omitted after 
nouns formed with the deverbative suffix 
-n- (and its derivatives, such as, -an-, -an-, 
-wen-) : 

nagamOni song 280, 18 (nagamowa he sings 
10, 19) : kenagamonani thy songs 280, 7. 

pematesiweni life 382, 12 (pematesiwa he 
lives P44, 31) : upemateseweni his life P60, 11. 

ayoweni tool P32, 17 (ayowa he uses it P54, 
21) : utayOwenwawi their tool P24, 31. 

cicigwani rattle P58, 23 : ucicigwani his rattle 
P58, 23. 

utasiyani his breech-clout 276, 11; cf. the verb 
Menomini Asiyew he puts on or wears a breech- 
clout, would be Fox *asiyawa. 

63. The inflection of the possessed stems so 
formed is like that of unpossessed nouns, except 
for the vocative after -enan- (§ 58). An animate 
noun with third person animate possessor is 
always obviative (§ 52). 

Singular possessor, ke- -em- thy, ne- -em- my, 
u- -em- his : 

netanemohema my dog 851. 

utanemohemani his dog 851. 

netehkwame O my sister 216, 3. 

ketanemohemagi thy dogs 852. 

utanemdhemahi his dogs 852. 

*netehkwimetige O my sisters. 

utasenimi his stone 852. 

ketasenimani thy stones 852. 

First person plural possessor, ke- -emenan- 
our, inclusive, ne- -emenan- our, exclusive : 

net6gimamenana our chief 52, 2. 

netogimamenanani our chief (obv.) 14, 10. 

*netogimamenate O our chief. 

ketogimamenanagi our chiefs (inclusive) 62, 
22. 

*ketogimamenanahi our chiefs (inclusive, obv.) 

neconiyahemenani vur money 32, 7. 

*ketasenimenanani our stones (inclusive). 





Second and third person plural possessor, ke- 
-emwaw- your, u- -emwaw- their : 
kemanet6mwawa your manilou 64, 12. 
utanemohemwawani their dog 832. 
kecickesihemwawagi your maidens 52, 6. 
utanemohemwawahi their dogs 832. 
utayOwenwawi their tool P24, 31. 
*utayOwenwawani their tools. 


Irregular possession. 


64. Four stems in our. texts irregularly 
replace initial a by 6 after the personal pre- 
fixes : 

ackutawi fire 282, 23 : netockutimi P46, 21. 

ahkani bone 122, 7 : utohkanemi P40, 35. 

ahki land 62, 11 : utdhkimi 755, beside re- 
gular utahkimi 338, 8. 372, 14. 

anagani bow! 178, 7: ketonagani 318, 3. 

Contrast the regular treatment (unchanged 
initial) in acatihi arrowhead P62, 34, netackwé- 
netci my end claw 230, 9, anemoha dog 851, 
utapinayi his couch 146, 18, asaya skin 66, 1, aseni 
stone 852, ayOweni tool P24, 31. 

65. The suffix -em- is irregularly omitted 
after certain nouns not falling under § 62. 

In the addition of -enan- and -waw-to these 
stems the habits are as follows : 

With postconsonantal w and y the suffix 
-enan- shows the regular union ({§ 36, 40) : 

pepigwackwi flute P14, 5 : kepepigwackunani 
348, 13. 

negya my mother 38, 15 : neginana 162, 2. 

ketaya thy pet 178, 13 : ketayinana 218, 11. 

After such stems -waw- is replaced by -ewaw-, 
with regular union : 

kinemwa thy sister-in-law 304, 19 : uwine- 
muwawani 92, 8. 

ugiwawani their mother 154, 9. 

ketayiwawani your pet (obv,) 178, 1. 

After stems in vowel plus w, the form -aw- 
is used instead of -waw- : 

nesimawa tobacco P16, 12 : unesimawawani 
P50, 21. 
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uwihtawani his brother-in-law 750 : uwihta- 
wawani 198, 2. 

After stems in vowel plus y,-waw- is replac- 
ed by -ewaw- with contraction of aye to 4 


(§ 37) : 

uwinagayi his penis 146, 12: uwinagawawani 
their penises 196, 16. 

Two stems violate these habits : wig- dwell- 
ing uses -ewaw- , uwigewdwi I10, 6 ; -iyaw- 
body, self uses -ewaw- and contracts awe to 4 
(§ 25): niyanani 854 ; kiyawawi 854. 

66. Of the nouns which thus reject -em- 
some occur in unpossessed form or at least are 
structurally capable of unpossessed use : they 
contain an initial element, i.e. begin with an 
element that is capable of use in word-initial. 
These nouns denote chiefly intimate posses- 
sions, also a few parts of the body. The follo- 
wing occur : 


netackwanetci my end claw or finger 230,9 (initial stem 
ackw- last). 

ahkuhkwa kettle 366, 11 : ketahkuhkwa 258, 12. 

anagani bowl 178, 7 : ketonagani 318, 3. 

utapinayi his couch 146,-18 (initial stem ap- on things, 
sit). 

asaya skin 270, 5 : utasayani 66, 1; but utasamani his 
skin (no longer on body) 354, 22, and asayi buckskin 747 : 
utasami his buckskin 747. 

atasani booth 196, 3 : *utatasani underlies the denomi- 
native verb utatasaniwa he has his booth 194, 12. 

ukahkigapihegi at his garter 198, 22 (initial stem kahk- 
hide, if correct ; one expects kehk- firm, secure). 

kahkimutahi basswood bag 812 : kekahkimutahi 96, 18. 

kehktcipihegi at the belt 17¢, 5: ukehtcipihegi 146, 2. 

mackimutahi grass bag 812 : umackimutahi 288, 13. 

mahkesahi moccasin 142, 19 : kemahkesahwawani 142, 
18. 

matesi knife 166, 1 : umatesi 144, 17. 

nemeckwaha my anus 112, 16 (initial stem meckw- red; 
the voc. meckwa 114, 25 would prove little). 

umegusi his awl 254, 18 probably belongs here, though 
neither unpossessed form nor corresponding initial stem 
occur in our texts. 

mehtaha bow P32, 13 : nemehtaéha 254, 15. 

mehtegwapi bowstring 812 : umehtegwapi 78, 4. 

micami sacred bundle 160, 17 : nemicami 326, 24 ; but 
in derivation not only umiciametamwa he has it asa’ sacred 
pack P58, 42, but also umicamemetamwa P54, 27,as though 
it were *umicamemi. 

nemowitci my dung 122, 3 (initial stem mow- dirty). 





nesimawa tobacco P16, 12 : unesimawawani P50, 21. 

pepigwackwi flute P14, 5: kepepigwackunani 348, 13. 

utcigackohi her’ clitoris 152, 7 (initial stem tcig- next 
to). 

tcipaya corpse 24, 3: utcipayani 154, 10. 

uhpwaganimutahi pouch for pipe 318, 18 ; utodhpwaga- 
nimutahi 326, 18. 

netdsitapi my moccasin-lace 338, 18 (initial stem usit- 
foot). 

wanagwi hole 78,2: uwanagugi 134, 18; see § 72. 

wigi dwelling 18, 1 : uwigi 234, 15 ; see § 72. 


The diminutives of these nouns reject-em- : 
nematesahi my litile kifife P46, 18. 

67. The other nouns which reject -em- are 
dependent nouns ; they appear only in possessed 
form and are in principle excluded from unpos- 
sessed use, ‘for they contain no initial stem, i. 
e. no element capable of beginning a word. A 
few of the stems may contain -em-. They are 
chiefly parts of the body and relatives, also a 
very few intimate possessions. 

68. Some have irregular forms of the pre- 
fixes, and are thereby recognizable as depen- 
dent. Thus, in some the prefix is followed by 
two consonants, impossible in word-initial : 


neckac(y)agi my claws or nails 120, 10. 
uckawanegi at his loin 28, 13. 

uckicegOni his eyes 126. 1. 

uhkani his liver 28, 15. 

uhkatci his leg 755. 

mehketenani a vulva (obv.) 316, 8 (see next §). 
uhkiwani his nose 28, 14. 

uhkwagani his neck 813. 

uhpehkwani his back 176, 10. 

uhtciwani his upper arms 28, 12. 


Others have the personal prefixes in the form 
ki-, ni-, uwi-: 


uwicehkwayi his scalp 220,1. 
uwici his head 849. 

nihkana my friend 14, 12. 

kihtawa thy brother-in-law 106, 15. 
uwinagayi his penis 146, 12. 
uwinaniwi his tongue 28, 16. 
kinemwa thy sister-in-law 304, 19. 
uwinenoni his fat 358, 17. 
uwinetepi his brain 106, 1. 

uwinwi his navel 64, 13. 
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kinwicigi at thy navel 130, 5. 

nipi my arrow 8o, 2. 

uwipitwawani their teeth M7, 50. 

kisOni thy name 322, 14. 

nitcickwiiha my enemy 380, 3. 

niwa my wife 98, 25. 

uwiwinani his horn 106, 16. 

niyawi my body 854. 

uwiyasi his flesh 28, 16. 

For the prefix nitci- my fellow, see § 81. 


A few, finally, have the prefixes in the form 
k6-, nd-, 6- : 

ndcisema my grandchild P38, 13. 

Ohkumani bis mother-in-law 104, 14. 


nohkumesa my grandmother 292, 4. 
nosa my father 852. 


69. Those which are not terms of relation- 
ship have a form with prefix me- (mi-) for an 
indefinite possessor : 

megotaweni a dress 810. . 

mehketenani a vulva (obv.) 316, 8. 


micehkwayani scalps 142, 21. 
minagayi a penis 144, 18. 


70. Some of the terms of relationship have 
more than one stem form, including, especially, 
divergent vocatives : 

ucemisani his niece 12, 17 : kecemiha P36, 
40 (with reg. voc. necemi P48, 14). 

negwisa my son 28, 1 : voc. negwihe 102, 
20. 

negya my mother 38, 15 : voc. anahe 70, 4. 

umecohani his grandfather P36, 39 (with reg. 
voc. nemecu 126, 4) : umecOmesani 156, 2. 

nenegwanesa my nephew 106, 6 : kenegwaha 
106, 15 (with reg. voc. nenegwa 334, 3). 

usimani his younger brother 314, 17 : nesimiha 
330, 16 : voc. nesihe 106, 14: also, once, ne- 
sima 344, 3. 

netanesa my daughter 102, 1: voc. netahe 
70, 3. 

kihtawa thy brother-in-law 106, 15 : voc. nih- 
tahe 104, 15 (unless this be for *nihtawe, reg.). 

nocisema my grandchild P38, 13 : voc. nucihi 
526,12. 





nohkumesa my grandmother 292, 4; voc.anoh- 
ku 234, 3. 

nosa my father 852 : voc. andse 56, 2. 

The word nane 44, 18 (not translated) looks 
like a voc. of this type. 

70. Where none of the above peculiarities 
appear, it is sometimes doubtful whether a 
noun is dependent or not. I take the following 
to be dependent : 


ucehki his belly 28, 13. 

necisaha my uncle 853. 

uciganegi at his rump 302, 11. 
ugahkwanwawani their shins P32, 6. 
ugackamanyawani his thigh 14, 17. 
kegahki thy chest 852. 

negihagi my aunts 252, 23. 

ugotahi her skirt 222, 20. 
umecomani his father-in-law 146, 4. 
nemisaha my elder sister 108, 6. 
unageci his entrail 28, 14. 

unanani his calves 14, 21. 
kegih-uneciwe with the testicles 196, 16 (see § 82). 
unegwanani his son-in-law 100, 10. 
nenegwiganegi at my wing P22, 7. 
unehki his hand P32, 13. 
unemackayani his skin 104, 2. 
unepagayani his forearms 28, 13. 
nenitcanesagi my children 54, 21. 
undwagi at his cheek 28, 13. 
upwamegihkategi (if not an error) at his hind-leg 168, 


kepwamegi at thy hip 130, 1. 

nesesaha my elder brother 230, 22. 

usitani his feet 30, 8, 

usOwanagwi his tail 172, 14. 

usOwandwi his tail 110, 2. 

netagihkwaha my spiltle 320, 4. 
utahtagagwani his backbone 72, 14. 
utawagayi hisear 757 (so read). 
netawimawa my brother (woman speaking) 180, to. 
ketaya thy pet 178, 13. 
utahkwanitciganani (?) his beloved 148, 14. 
ketamiganegi at thy chin 130, 11. 

utapegi at his nape 104, 1. 

netahi my heart 852. 

ketcigwanegi at thy knee 128, 22. 
uteckihani his spleen 316, 8. 

utockwanegi at his elbow 42, 8. 

utoni his mouth 794. 

ketotamagi thy brothers and sisters 382, 10. 


72. The boundary between dependent and 
normal nouns is not entirely fixed. 
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Thus some which are independent in forma- 
tion but denote parts of the body or relatives, 
tend to occur only in possessed form : 

kepehkwiganaganegi at thy ankle 128, 20 
(pehkw- Jump). 

netehkwama my sister (man speaking) 80, 12: 
ihkwawa woman 743. 

kenapdma thy husband 98, 4 : *napiwa male 
(Men. napaw he is a male). 

kemesotanagi thy parents 382, 10 (initial 
stem mes- big; suffix -an, § 62). 

Similarly some of those in § 66. 

Dependent nouns denoting part of an animal’s 
body (chiefly, it may be presumed, as articles 
of food or use) are used with prefix u- for in- 
definite possessor : 

uwinen6ni a piece of fat 358, 17. 

uwiyasi the flesh 72, 11. 

In consequence, the latter word is taken as 
unpossessed and a further regular possessed 
form derived : 

utdwiyasemi his flesh 14, 23 ; contrast, in the 
same sense, uwiyasi 28, 16. 

This use is normal in compounds of a cer- 
tain type (§ 78) : mahk-usitani bear’s-feet 30, 
8. 


By virtue of this use certain nouns with ini- 
tial u- have a dependent flavor : 

uhtehkuni branch 72, 9. 

utcipihki root 372, 17. 

uwanahkwahi corn-tassels (obv.) P14, 10. 

The noun wanagwi hole appears with initial 
w- only at 78, 5; elsewhere it has the form 
uwanagwi both for hole 757. 758. 78,2 and 
for his hole 134, 18 ; w- also in the derived verb 
wanagowiwi it is a hole 142, 6. 8. 

Similarly, wigi dwelling appears with w- only 
at 18, 1; all the other occurrences (e.g. 234, 
15) have uw-, but may be taken as possessed. 
(The form wawigewagi 744. 755. is probably 
erroneous). The derivative wigiyapi wigwam 
16, 11 has w-. But for this derivative and the 
use at 18, 1, we could view the noun as depen- 





dent ; cf. Men. wék his dwelling, nék my dwell- 
ing, etc. '. 

The two uses, dependent and independent, 
are fully developed in nitcickwaha my enemy 
380, 3; once, strangely, in ritual language, 
with -em-: nitcickwihema 380, 10; beside 


| independent witcickwahagi enemies 22, 25 ; of 


this, too, the ritual language has a possessed 
form with -em- : kewitcickwahemagi thy enemies 
204, 6. A derivative presupposing the dependent 
form is uwitcickwahinawagi enemies P32, 19. 


Local, adverbial, and compositional forms. 


73. With the ending -egi the noun has the 
value of a particle : at, to such a place; in such 
a manner : 

anaganegi in a bowl 180, 2. 

netockutimegi by my fire P46, 26. 

uwicegi on his head 26, 23. 

Osegi at his father’s 757. 

apendhegi like a child 102, 4. 

Preceding postconsonantal wand y have the 
usual union, except that i, 6 often appear for 
i, u (S§ 36.40) : 

mahkahkwi-box 757 : mahkahkugi in the box 
757: 

asenyadni stones 849 : asenigi on the stone 849. 

nepi water 754 : nepigi in the water 10, 21. 

Stems in -ay contract aye to 4 (§ 37) : 

utawagayi his ear 757 : utawagagi at his ear 
757: 

Stems in vowel plus w drop the w ; this in- 
cludes the suffix -waw- : 

ackutawi fire 282, 23 : ackutagi in the fire 756. 

uwigewawi their dwelling 755 : uwigewagi at 
their dwelling 28, 2. 

An exception is totowegi like a bullfrog 68, 16. 

The plural local forms asenigini on the stones, 
anagwinigini on the stars, given at 849, have no 
parallel ip the texts. 


1. Michelson’s new texts at 304, 18 have nigi my house 
dependent noun. 
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74. With the ending -e an adverbial form 
is made; it is used only in the compounds des- 
cribed at § 82. 

75. Nouns as first members of compounds 
take the ending -i; upon this may follow the 
sandhi h (§ 4) : 

pecegesiwa deer 176, 10 : pecegesiw-uwiwina 
P36, 17, pecegesiwih-uwiwina P34, 25. 

mahkwaya bearskin 316, 13 : mahkwayi-ke- 
pickwatawahoni bearskin doorflap 18, 2. 

Before this -i postconsonantal y is lost by re- 
gular process (§ 39) : 

ahkyani lands 746 : ahki-wigiyapyani earth- 
lodges 208, 1, ahki-namasutaha Earth-Stander 
(as man’s name) 12, 13. 

For a possible case of mutation of changeable 
s before this isee § 23. 


V. — CoMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 


76. Nouns are compounded with nouns ; the 
first member is in compositional form (§ 75) 
and modifies the second : 

ahki /and 62, 11, kanisisi Kansas 34, 3: ka- 
nisis-ahki Kansas land 30, title, kanisisih-ahki 
30, 13. 

manetowa manilou 850 : manetowih-ahki 
maniiou-land 850, manetowih-ahkyani manitou- 
lands 850. 

apendha child 100, 11 
manitou-child 16, 10. 

wigiyapi wigwam 16, II: manetOwi-wigiyapi 
manitou-lodge 16, 11. 

nagamoni song 280, 18, natawinOni medicine 
116, 15 : natawinOni-nagamOnani medicine-songs 
P24, 9. 

77- Quite like these are two compounds in 
which the first member isa particle of prono- 
minal meaning : 

stem ahin- things (inanimate plural), e.g. ne- 
tahinemani my things 276, 15 : matc-ahini- 
mahkahkwi a box for worthless things 224, 10; 
for matci- see § 80. 


: manetow-apenoha 





stem uwiyah- any person, e.g. uwiyiha so- 
meone, anyone 744 : *uwiyah-ineniwa any man, 
underlying the denominative uwiydhineniwiwa 
he is some man 174, 11. 

78. Dependent nouns as second members 
have the prefix u-, though the meaning is that 
of indefinite possessor : 

pecegesiwih-uhpehkwani a deer’s back 174, 
15. 

pecegesiw-utahtagag wani a deer’s backbone 238, 
26 (so. read). 

pecegesiw-uwiwina Deer-Horn P36, 17. 

mahk-uwici bear’s head 72, 13; and so read 
at 238, 26; sandhi by § 6. 

mahk-usitani bear’s-feet 30, title. 

79. An intransitive verb stem with the en- 
ding -wi- precedes and modifies a noun in com- 
position ; before vowels the sandhi with h is 
used (§ 4) : 

kigindowa he celebrates the gens festival 156,3 : 
kigandwi-nagamonani gens-festival songs P20, 
17, kigandwih-atesohkagana sacred story of the 
gens festival M5, 528. 

nimihetiwagi they dance together 844 : nimi- 
hetiwi-nagamoni dancing-song P20, 43. 

80. Certain particles, mostly formed with 
suffix -i, precede and modify nouns. While such 
prenominal particles may, in principle, occur as 
independent words, such use is rare. A few occur 
also as verbal prefixes. Some have a separate 
(reduplicated) form for use with plural nouns. 
The following occur in our texts : 

anemi- in course of time ; properly a preverb, 
prenominal only in the ritual term anemi-meh- 
tusineniwa fulure mortal man P42, 42. Cf. the 
next word. 


anemi- in course of time ; properly a preverb, 
with initial change, no doubt on the model of 
noun-formation with initial change; ritual : 
dnemi-mehtusaineniwahi future mortals (obv.) 
366, 18. 

dnuwani- prefty : anuwan-ihkwawahani a 
pretty little woman 318, 14. 
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ici- such ; properly an independent particle, 
as at 10, 5, and a preverb; ritual: ici-natawi- 
noni, such medicine P46, 43. 

kehtci- big ; also as preverb and compounded 
with other particles : 

kehtc-aseni @ big stone 252,18, kehtci-mane- 
towa great-manitou 328, 7 ; also kehtci-negut- 
inagani one big bowl 260, 23, where the second 
member isa particle of nominai type. 

kegyahtci- dig, with plural noun : kegyahtci- 
mehtegoni big trees 308, 14; cf. kehtci-meh- 
tegwi 270, 6. 

kaganwi- long : kaganwi-peckunawihi Jong 
flower P24, 10, in song; one would expect 
*kenwi- with a singular noun, kaganwi- with 
plural, but no other forms occur. 

kahte- old : kaht-ahkanahani /ittle dry bones 
122, 13 ; kiht-atawaneniwani an old-time trader 
(obv.) 296, 15. 

kigi strong (?) A compound *kigi-mehtusi- 
neniwa strong mortal or rather its diminutive, 
seems to underly the verb kigimehtusineniwi- 
hiwa he is a strong mortal P60, 27. 

kuhpitci- upland is probably compounded 
with the following noun in kuhpitci-nenusohi 


upland buffalos P64, 18 ; kuhpitci as an inde- | 


pendent particle occurs at 126, 12 (so read). 

mahkatiwi- black mahkataw-anagwawa 
Black-Rainbow P38, 5, mahkatéwih-anagwawa 
P34, 24. 

matci-bad : matci-kehkiwesa oldest of brothers 
gO, 5, matci-metemodha bad old woman 102, 4, 
matci-nagamonahani naughty little songs 280, 
6. Used also with pronominal particles : matc- 
awahina that evil person 70, 8, *matc-ahin- 
worthless objects in matc-ahini-mahkahkwi empty 
drygoods box 224, 10. 

mise- big, only in mase-sipowi Big River (the 
Mississippi) 16, 11, with the variants misi- 
224, 17 and mici- 30, Ir. 

meci- big : meci-mehtegwi big tree 162, 6, 
meci-mesihkwani big block of ice (obv.) 214, 7, 
meci-namasani big fish (obv.) 264, 7, meci-nepisi 





big lake 188, 10 ; with dependent noun in form 
for indefinite possessor : meci-minagayi a big 
penis 144, 17. 

meckwi- red : meckw-ahawa a red swan 80, 
2, meck-uhpwagana a red(catlinite) pipe P18, 
28, diminutive P30, 38. 

nigani- Jeading : nigani-mamicihagi head at- 
tendants P14, 32; with dependent noun : nigan- 
uhkategi on his front leg 168, 8. 

pehkini- strange : pehkini-mehtusineniwahi 
strange people (obv.) 184, 14. 

papiwi- small, with plural noun, diminutive : 

papiwi-myanamagohahi little catfish (obv.) 
184, 1; the common words are tcagi-, tcatcagi-, 
below. 

sasagi- protruding, with plural noun : sasag- 
utcépihkani protruding roots P24, 21 in song; 
singular would be *sagi-. 

taci- there, also as preverb and as member of 
compound particles : taci-manetowani the mani- 
tou there (obv.) 204, 21, taci-mehtusdneniwagi 
the people of that place 102, 23. 

tcagecihi- tiny in *tcagecih-ickwasaha under- 
lying the verb tcagecihickwasahiwa she is a tiny 
little girl 188, 6. 

tcagi- small, with diminutive, in singular : 
tcag-amehkoha a little beaver 230, 8, tcagi- 
mehtegohi a Jittle tree 210, 11. 

tcagi-meckw-ahkuhkohani a little red kettle 
(obv.) 316, 18; with a pronominal particle in 
*tcag-ahenohi a little thing, underlying tcagahe- 
nohiwi it is a small thing 850. The ritual term 
tcagi-kiginohiwa he celebrates the small gens festi- 
val P42, 10 has our particle as preverb, with 
diminutive form of the verb kiginowa 10, 20. 

tcatcagi- small, with diminutive, in plural : 
tcatcagi-mehtusanenihahagi little people 74, 19; 
similarly in the plural of the verb just quoted : 
tcatcagahendhiniwani they are tiny things 76, 
> 

wapi- white: wap-asaya White-Robe 8, 2. 

wipegwi- blue : wipeg-ugimawa Blue-Chief 
218, 3. 
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Some apparent compounds of this type are 
really deverbative nouns from compound verbs, 
hence do not contain prenominal particles : 
menwimehtusdneniwiweni good life P16, 3, from 
menwi-mehtusaneniwiwa he lives well P30, 17; 
menwipematesiweni good life 380, 4, from 
menwi-pematesiwa he lives well P44, 35 ; and 
even pwawimenwipematesiweni failure to live 
well P50, 27, with the common preverb pwa- 
wi fail to, not. 

81. The particle -itci- fellow- i.e. nitci- my 
fellow, etc. is prefixed to nouns, forming de- 
pendent compounds : 

nitc-ihkwawagi my fellow-women P48, 22. 

nitci-pacitoha my fellow old man 198, 7. 

kitc-ineniwagi thy fellow-men P48, 23. 

kitci-mehtusineniwawa your fellow-mortal 
P40, 13. 

uwitci-nenemehkiwani his fellow-thunderer 
206, 2. 

uwitc-uckinawahahi his fellow-youths 194, 
14. 

The suffix -em- is in one instance added to 
the noun : uwitci-mehtusinenihemahi her own 
people 14, 3 (so read?). 

82. Nouns in the adverbial form (§ 74) occur 
only with prefixation of certain prenominal 
particles, giving exacentric compounds with par- 
ticle value (types of Indo-European dvigu and 
avyayibhava). Final -i instead of -e seems quite 
frequent. The following list gives all the com- 
pounds for each prefix : 

ahkani- during all of : ahkani-kicegwi all day 
(literally, sky) long 164, 12. 

ahkwitci- on top of : ahkwitc-asenye on top 
of the stone 186, 9; -aseni 148, 18, 332, 12; 
ahkwitc-atasane on top of the booth 194, 15. Con- 
trast the independent particle, as: ahkwitci 
on high 16, 16, ahkwitc asenigi on top of the rock 
202, 8. 

apehtawi- half (also as independent particle): 
apehtawi-kicegwe halfway up the sky 62, 17. 

kegi- having, with (also in particle com- 


pounds): kegih-uneciwe along with the testicles 
196, 16. 

nahkani- during all of : nahkani-kicegwe 
all day P16, 10; nahkani-penawe all summer 
P16, 29 ; nahkani-peponwe all winter P34, 
31 ; nahkani-tepehkwe all night P28, 15. 

nami- underneath: nami-tahtupagwi under a 
leaf 68, 7; nami-wagihpenipagwi under a lily- 
leaf 68, 8. 

nawi- in the middle of : nawi-kehtcigamiwe 
in the middle of the sea 100, 18. 

neguti- one : negut-iisepane one raccoon, one 
quarter-dollar 865; neguti-kiceswe one moon, 
month i40, 16; neguti-mahkahkwe one box, one 
thousand 858; neguti-tepehkwe one night 216, 
13; neguti-wasiyawe one day P14, 3. Contrast 
the independent particle : neguti cackesiha one 
maiden 52, 17. Reduplicated (in the manner of 
particles) : na-neguti-mahkahkwe one thousand 
each 864. 

nehkani- during all of : nekanih-anagwe all 
evening (literally, star) long 210, 9; nehkani- 
kicegwe all day 756 ; nehkani-tepehkwe all night 
298, 2. Reduplicated : na-nehkani-kicegwi all 
of every day 10, 14, 15 (so read) ; na-nehkani- 
tepehkwi all of each night 10, 15 (so read 
both times). 

neswi- three : nesw-aisepane three raccoons, 
three quarler-dollars 32, 15. Compare the use 
as independent particle : niganiwagi neswi /hree 
are leaders P14, 4. 

taswi- so much, so many (also as preverb and 
as independent particle) : taswi-cOniyahi so much 
money 34,16; taswi-mahkahkwe so many boxes, 
thousands 862. 

tcigi- close to : tcig-ackwatami by the door 370, 
7; tcigi-kehtcigamiwe by the sea 100, 14 ; tcigi- 
nepise by the lake 130, 16; tcigi-pigihtanwi by 
the Muddy River (the Missouri) 210, 19; tcigi- 
sipowi by the river 220, 22. Witha pronominal 
particle : tcig-awahine next to such und sucha 
thing 96, 15. Contrast the independent particle: 





tcigi nepisegi by a lake 130, 22. 
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One instance occurs of an exocentric particle 
with an inflected noun : keg-ihkwawagi nahk 
apenohagi... ah-usapamawatci including the 
women and children they watched them from there 
214, 4. 


VI. — CATEGORIES OF THE VERB. 


83. The verb is the central word of the pre- 
dominant (narrative) type of sentence, much 
as in Indo-European. Except for the participle, 
the verb appears only in this function, which 
is shared by no other part of speech. Somewhat 
as in-older Indo-European, the verb is a sen- 
tence-word, involving an actor (anaphoric-per- 
sonal) and an action, or, in the passive, an 
object and an action, or, in the impersonal 
passive, merely the occurence of an action. 

84. Intransitive verbs for animate and inani- 
mate actors are distinct : 

icinagusiwa he looks like that 28, 5 : icinag- 
watwi it looks like that 208, 2. 

pyawa he comes 762 : pyamigatwi i! comes 761- 

apiwa he is ina place, he sits P52, 39; ahtawi 
i isin a place 16, 11. 

Confusion between the two stems seems to 
occur at 292, 11, where an animate verb ahtiwa 
is used instead of apiwa, — probably a slip of 
the tongue. 

Transitive verbs include also personal-ana- 
phoric mention of an object affected by the 
action. The same verb is used for actors of 
both genders, e. g. stem keteminaw- : 

keketeminagunana he takes pity on us (incl.) 
P56, 17; nekici-keteminagwipena it has taken 
pity on us (excl.) P54, 39. 

But for objects of different gender there are 
different verbs : 

wapamawa he looks at him 809 ; wapatamwa 
he looks at it 809. 

Thus there are four types of verb-stems : 
animate intransitive (an. intr.), inanimate in- 
transitive (inan. intr.), transitive with animate 


a 


object (tr. an.), and transitive with inanimate 
object (tr. inan.). 

85. There are passive forms, in which the 
actor is omitted. For intransitive verbs this gives 
an impersonal passive, for transitive verbs a 
passive comparable to the Indo-European : 

migatiwagi they fight 844; 4-migatigi when 
there is fighting P32, 11. 

wapamapi he is looked at 848. 

wapatapi it is looked at 848. 

86.- When actor or object is explicit as a 
noun, the construction is cross-reference : 

ni-nawihawa nesimiaha I-shall-visit-him my 
younger-brother 228, 1. 

metemoh ah-pahkahagi cowanageci the-old- 
woman she-chopped-it-off the-vine 102, 16. 

The noun may correspond to only part of 
the personal-anaphoric element in the verb: 

penotci... awiwagi kecemiha Far-away they- 
are thy-niece (i.e., thy nieceand her people) P36, 39. 

In monologue the exclusive first person plu- 
ral is used : mani wih-taci-nesagetci nesimahe- 
nana This is where we(excl.) shall kill our (excl.) 
younger brother 90, 12. 

87. Although obviation is confined to ani- 
mate nouns (§ 52), verbs have obviative forms 
also for inanimate actors ; these are used when 
a more prominent third person (animate in all 
examples in our texts) is in the context : 

pahkutinig ah-pydnutag otaweni when it was 
night (obv.) he reached a town 80, 14. 

This inanimate obviative, however, is not 
consistently used : 

pehkutage pi ki-naganegunana when night 
comes (not obv.) he says he will leave us 178, 18. 

The verb tigwawi it patlers seems to agree, 
as to obviation, with an animate noun: 6n ah- 
pyatci-tigwanigi pecegesiwahi then came the pat- 
tering (obv.) of the deer (obv.) 242, 16 ; contrast 
240, 9 : ah-pyatci-tigwigi mitcipahagi then came 
the pattering of the game-animals (not obv.), 

An obv.,as distinct from third person, is not 





recognized if the verb-form involves: first or 
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second persons : manetowahi wih-ketemind- 
nagwe that the manitous (obv.) bless you P42,31; 
verb-form for they-you. 

88. The person, number, and gender of 
the actor and, in tr. verbs, of the object, are 
expressed in inflectional endings. These are 
only in part analyzable ; the only element that 
appears with any consistency is -ni- for obvia- 
tive. This resembles the noun-inflection (§ 54), 
and so do some forms of the independent mode 
and of the participle, but of most verbal endings 
this is not true. The independent and dubitative 
modes make use also of personal prefixes (cf. 
the possessed noun, § 61). Singular and plural 
of third person object are in most forms undif- 
ferentiated ; singular and plural of obviative 
and inanimate objects are distinct only in the 
participle ; for obviative and inanimate actors 
the two numbers are distinct only in the inde- 
pendent mode of intransitive verbs and in the 
participle. 

89. Many verbs have an implied object, which 
does not appear in the inflection, but may con- 
nect with a noun (or participle or pronominal 
particle). 

Thus, there is.a type of intransitive verb, 
derived from possessed nouns, which means 
to acquire or have such and such a thing, e. g. 
uwiwiwa he has a wife M3, 404 ; these verbs are 
much used with mention of the thing owned, 
as if they were transitive : nih-uwiwi ketanesa 
I shall have as wife thy daughter 44, 13 ; another 
example, § 52. Similarly : 

kih-ut6gimamipena wap-asaya le! us (incl.) 
have a chief (namely) White-Robe 8, 3° (this is the 
only possible reading and translation). 

nih-utdgimamipena kiyawi Jet us (excl.) have 
a chief (namely) thyself 8, 5. 

Intransitive verbs formed with -ahka- fling 
usually have an implied object : 


watapag ic inahkawatci uwici whence comes | 


the dawn in that direction they flung the head 72, 
12. 





Certain verbs of intransitive form are consis- 
tently used with implied object and replace 
transitives : kemétwa he steals (it) 304, 22, 
menowa he drinks (it) 136, 16 (almost always 
with an object, as nepi water). Thus natwa he 
fetches (it) 809 (so read) is the regular tr. inan. 
pendant of the tr. an. nanawa he fetches him 
809 ; and mitciwa he eals(it) 174, 18 is not only 
the mate of the tr.an. amwawa he eats him 745, 
but is sharply distinguished from the genuine 
intransitive wiseniwa he eats 14, 18, which does 
not allow mention of an object. 

Here belongs the unlimited class of verbs in 
-t6- and -ht6- which are used with inanimate 
objects as mates of tr. an. verbs, although their 
inflection is that of intr. verbs : 

acihiwa he makes him 254, 15 : 
he makes it 32, 1. 

These verbs, however, make their deriva- 
tives exactly like genuine tr. inan. verbs, e. 
g. with -ata-, acihtatiwi it is made 32, 2, 
exactly like utenamwa he takes it from there 
P46, 17; utenatawi it is secured from that source 
P46, 25. 

Like these is the verb aydwa he uses it 300, 
15, corresponding to the tr. an. awawa.he uses 
him 158, 11; but ayOwa forms its derivatives 
like an intr. verb, e. g. with -wen-, ayOweni 
thing used, tool P32, 17, like pematesiwa he lives 
P44, 31: pematesiweni life P50, 11. 

In the impersonal passive the implied object 
remains and becomes the center of the action : 
a-wapahkigi then (he) was flung 330, 18. 

go. An implied object is present also in the 
double object verbs. These are tr. an. verbs which, 
in addition to the animate object for which 
inflection is made, regularly include also an im- 
plied object of indifferent gender. They are 
regular derivatives of tr. inan. verbs, with a 
suffix -amaw-. The object of the underlying tr. 
inan. verb is in the derivative reduced to an 
implied object (for bo. genders), and the new 
object, for which the derivative verb is inflect- 
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ed, is an animate resembling an Indo-European 
dative object : 

sahkahamwa he burns it(tr. inan. verb) 66, 11 
sahkahamawawa he burns something (implied ob- 
ject,any gender, person, or number, not repre- 
sented in inflection) for him,e.g.asimawa mana 
kesahkahamone this tobacco 1 burn for thee (in- 
flection for I-thee) 380, 1. Further examples at 
834 ff. 

It is probable that there are also correspond- 
ing tr. inan. double object verbs of the type 
*sahkahamotamwa he burns something for it, if 
we may judge by the derivative used at P50, 17. 

In the case of the quasi tr. inan. verbs in 
-t0-, -hto- the double object verb is derived by 
means of a suffix-aw-, before which the -6- is 
dropped, as : acihtawawa he makes something for 
him, e. g. wigiyapyan ah-acihtonagwe when he 
built houses for you 30, 16. The corresponding 
tr. inan. verb with double object does not occur. 

In addition to these regular forms, there is 
one tr. an. verb not so derived, but consistently 
used with double object : minawa he gives some- 
thing to him, as, neminawagi necisihagi méacu- 
magini I gave my uncles the one I shot 252, 22 
(inflection for J-them). 

91. In contrast with the habits just described 
is the use of certain tr. inan. verbs with a merely 
formal object. Thus certain stems in -t- referring 
to vocal noise : 

kwagohdtamwa he whoops 22, 22; contrast 
the tr. an. kwagdhomiiwa he calls out to him 72, 
33 

stems with -ehk-, -eck- step: usehkamwa he 
heads that way 70, 15 ; 

with -ah- referring to an external medium, 
such as water : kohkahamwa he.tips over (on the 
water) 214, 9. 

Also the verb ahkwamatamwa he is sick 156, 


Similarly kehkinetamwa he knows it 328, 8, 
also he is conscious 116, 12. 
92. Different forms exist for a number of 





modal variations. These fall into two groups, 
the one chiefly forming independent sentences, 
the other chiefly clauses and participles. 


Main sentence : 


I. Prefixes used. 
1. Independent: pyawa he comes, he came 
762. 
2. Dubitative 
or came 762. 
II. No third person forms. 
3. Imperative : pyanu come thou 746. 
Ill. Characteristic -hk-. 
4. Prohibitive : pyahkitci he might come, 
he may have come (undesired occurrence) 
286, 15. 
5. Potential : *pyasa he would come, he 
would have come. 
Clause and Participle : 
IV. Conjunct type. 
6. Conjunct : ah-pyatci when he came, thal 
he came, because he came 742. 
7. Negative : agwi pyatcini he does not, 
did not come 840. 
8. Iterative . pyayatcini whenever he comes 
or came P16, 27. 

g. Injunctive : pyatce let him come 826. 
10. Subjunctive pyate if he comes 284, 5. 
11. Unreal : *pyatehe if he had come. 

12. Participle : pyayata he who comes 70, 
18. 

V. Interrogative type. 

13. Interrogative : 
comes 759. 

14. Interrogative participle : *pyayagwana 
he of whom it is questionable that he might 
come ; whoever may come. 


: pyatuge it seems he comes 


pyagwani whether he 


This system distinguishes between actual, 
hypothetical, negated, and between main and 
subordinate actions, but it is worth noting that 
within the sphere of real occurence it does not 
distinguish between present and past time, or 
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between aspects such as punctual and durative: 
a form such as ahtéwa 809 represents our he 
puts (or put) it into a place and he bas (or had) 
it in a place. 

93. Within several of the modes a future 
tense is distinguished by means of the prefix 
wih-, added in the manner of a compound 
member (§ 12). In some of the clausal modes 
there is also an aorist tense with prefix ah-, 
whiose function is merely subordinating ; it also 
is added by § 12. 

In some of the clausal modes there are tenses 
which change the vowel of the initial syllabe 
of the verb-stem ; this initial change always takes 
place in the two participles, unless they are fu- 
ture (wih-). 

In initial change a and e (initially i, § 46) are 
replaced by 4 : 

mageginwa he is big 38, 3; mageginega he 
who is big, a big one, the big one 338, 1. 

pemisawa he flies past 80, 6; pimisatci when 
he flew past 80, 7 (changed tense of conjunct 
mode, number 6 above). 

icawiwa he does so 774; acawiwatci the way 
they do 56, 20. 

The vowel u is replaced by wa : 

nuwiwa he goes out 755; nwawiyanini whe- 
never I go out 334, 9. 

Long vowels remain unchanged: 

kicigiwa he grows up 16, 14; kicigita he who 
is grown up 338, II. 

Irregularly the elements tan- there, tas- s0 
many, tot- deal thus with prefix 4 for initial 
change. The texts often write ah-, which would 
point to confusion with the aorist prefix (cf. 
§ 7): 

atac-uwigenitci where the other dwelt 50, 13. 

atasegi as much as there was of it 272, 5. 

atotawatci how he had dealt with him 138, 7. 

The verb &- go has aya- : ayayanini whenever 
I go 262, 2. 

Similarly the verb pya- come has pyiya- : 
pyayata he who came 70, 18; but in all other 





formations the element py- (pya-, pya-) is nor- 
mal, its long vowel remaining unchanged, e.g. 
pyatcigwaciga he who lies facing hither 12, 17, 
pyanatcini the one (obv.) whom he brought 830. 

It seems that the verb uwiyahiwa he is some- 
body replaces u- by 4 instead of wi- ; so 78, 6. 
298, 21. 


VII. — INDEPENDENT AND DUBITATIVE MODES. 


94. The independent and dubitative modes 
differ from all others in taking personal pre- 
fixes : ke- wherever the second person is in- 
volved, that is, wherever either actor or object 
is thou, we inclusive, or ye; ne- wherever the 
second person is not involved but the first 
person (J or we exclusive) appears as actor or 
object. Forms where neither of the first two 
persons is involved take no prefix. Before a vowel 
the prefixes add t : ket- net- : 

ahtowa he places, has it 809 ; netahtu I have it 
P40, 20. 

icawiwa he does so 774; ketecawi thou dost so 
114, 18 (cf. § 46). 

unitcainesiwa he has a child 190, 9 : ketunit- 
canesi hast thou a child? 154, 3. 

For a possible irregularity of the verb pya- see 
§ 15. All this contrasts with the more complex 
habits of prefixation in the noun, §§ 61. 64. 

As to endings, the dubitative represents a 
mere variation of the independent. This latter 
shows the following endings which resemble 
those of the noun : 

I, thou zero 

we -enan- 

ye -ewaw- 

third person animate -a, pl. -agi, obv. -ani, 
obv. pl. -ahi 

third person inanimate -i, pl. -ani 

The following differ from the noun : 

we -pena. 


ye -pwa. 
third person -w- (It is worth noting, however, 
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that most nouns are formed with a final w 
which is part of the stem, but often disappears 
in inflection and derivation, as §§ 57.61). 

Other elements, such as -pi passive, bear no 
relation to inflections of the noun. 


Independent. 


95. The independent mode is the ordinary 
form for independent sentences (as opposed to 
clauses and participles), provided they are not 
matters of seeming (dubitative) , commands, pro- 
hibitions, hypothetical occurrences, and, above 
all, provided that they are not negated. 

However, the independent mode is not used 
in hearsay narrative. Such narrative always takes 
the turn this was when..., or thereupon it hap- 
pened that..., so that only clausal forms are 
used. Where our texts have independent forms 


in such narrative, these are either quotations © 


or parenthetic statements which the narrator 
adds, by way of elucidation, to the story. 

Thus, at 22, 14 the sentence kegi-mesi me- 
gu pyawagi, tcag anatuwatcigi Verily they all are 
coming, they of every language, is part of the quo- 
tation which Jones took to begin only after 
these words. Similarly at 104, 7 the words na- 
watci-yowe-kahkenamwa wigupyani She just 
stayed a while to peel basswood strips are .a quota- 
tion, the old woman’s excuse for her daughter’s 
absence ; it is conventional that the murderer 
make such a statement, cf. 92, 7. The next 
sentence ah-pyatotci mani, ah-kutci-notatci, 
apenoh ah-pwawi-nonegi, which Jones trans- 
lates This she fetched etc., would seem to con- 
tradict this, but Jones was here in error : mani 
this thing refers to a single visible object, hence 
cannot have wigupydni as antecedent; the trans- 
lation is rather, when this here (with gesture to 
breast) she brought near and tried to suckle him, 
the child did not suck. 

Likewise pahki megu sanagicinogi They are 
in a very tight place 172, 22 isa direct quota- 
tion. 





The use of the independent mode in paren- 
thetic statements defines a type of explanatory 
statement : 

kigdndwagi pi meckwahkihagi the Red-Earths, 
the story goes, you must know, were holding a gens 
festival 10, 20. 

anemoha mahkatiwesiwa nahka mageginwa 
the dog,I must add, was black and he was big 38, 
2. 

masatci megu ah-pyinutawatci — sanagatwi 
mesihkwan ah-asdmi-maninitci pimipugunit- 
cini —nahka masatci ayapam ah-pyawatci with 
much labor they got to him —it was hard, you see, 
because there was so excessively much of the drift-ice 
which was floating by — and they had a hard time 
getting back again 214, 16. 

Similarly, the statements in the first para- 
graph of TI, 2 are a mythologic exposition 
which introduces the ensuing narrative. In T 
IV 8 the narrator’s experiences are stated in in- 
dependent form. Some instances, such as iwa 
he said so 26, 12, are probably mere inconsis- 
tencies of speech. 

96. The tenses of the independent are an 
indicative and a future.In the future the prefixes 
have the form kih-, nih-, wih-, the last replac- 
ing zero of the indicative; cf. M1. The future 
is used also for mild commands : you are to. . ., 
Ws. 

97. The an. intr. verb (including, as always, 
verbs with implied object, particularly those 
with inan. implied object in -to-, -hto-) has 
the following inflection : 

I ne- zero 

thou ke- zero 

we excl. ne- -pena 

we incl. ke- -pena 

ye ke- -pwa 

he -wa 

they -wagi 

obv. -niwani 

obv. pl. -niwahi 

pass. -pi 
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Before the ending zero a final long vowel is 
shortened (§ 47). 

Stems in a replace this sound by 4 before 
the endings of third person and obviative ; to 
this habit the element -gapa- stand is an excep- 
tion. 

Stems in u lengthen this sound to 6 before 
-wa, -wagi. 

The stem i- say soto is replaced by si- in the 
forms with prefix. 

Examples : 

I: netecawi I do thus 308, 18, nih-icawi I 
shall do thus 120, 9, neta I go, stem 4- 216, 7, 
nih-a J shall go 304, 21, nepya Icome stem pya- 
P40, 22, ni-nepa J shall sleep, stem nepa- 284, 
3, netecitihe J think so, stem icitahi- 122, 7, 
ni-nematu J shall set them up, stem nemato- 20, 
11, nth-ayu J shall use it, stem ayo- 280, 18. 

thou : ketecawi thou dost thus 114, 18, ki-ne- 
pa thou shalt sleep 80, 20, kesi thou sayest so, 
stem i-, 288, 5. 324, 13, ketecisu thou art call- 
ed so, stem icisu- 322, II. 

we excl. : nih-icawipena we shall do so 280, 
II. 

we incl. : kih-anemih-apena we shall goon 
48, 14, ki-nepapena let us sleep 310, 21. 

ye : ketecawipwa ye do so 44, 22, kih-icawi- 
pwa ye will do so 356, 7, ketahtopwa ye have 
them 242, 24, ki-mitcipwa ye shall eat it 100, 
1, kih-pyapwa yé shall come 8, 14, ki-wapi-ki- 
ganupwa ye shall begin to celebrate the gens-feslival 
P54, 26, ki-nagamupwa ye shall sing P58, 1. 

he : icawiwa he does so 242, 18, wih-icawiwa 
he will do so 316, 4, pemih-acihtowa he went on 
bulding them, stem acihtO- 32, 1, iwa he says 
$0 26, 12, awa he goes, stem 4- 830, pyawa he 
comes, stem pya- 816, kehtci-nepiwa he is sound 
asleep, stem nepa- 106, 20, tac anigigwigapawa 
he stood there with smiling face 216, 10, icisowa 
he is called so, stem icisu-34, 5, wih-anemi-me- 
guhu-nanagamowa and he will go on repeatedly 
singing, stem nagamu- P56, 26, icitihawa he 
thinks so, stem -tihi 795. 





they : taciwagi they are so many 52, 2, wih- 
icawiwagi they will do so 152, 4, wih-awagi they 
will go 338, 10, pyawagi they come 754, kigaino- 
wagi they celebrate the gens-festival, stem kiginu- 
10, 20. 

obv. : mananiwani the other is numerous, stem 
mana- 246, 25, wih-ahtoniwani the other will 
have it, stem ahto- 184, 16, icisuniwani the 
other is called so, stem icisu- P34, 25 (and so read 
at 316,11), pyaniwani the olher comes, stem pya- 
832. 

obv. pl. : anemi-pemawanetiniwahi the others 
went on filing past 10, 14 (the preceding ah- is 
an error), pyaniwahi the others come 832. 

passive : anwadwasahtopi they (implied object) 
are rattled P24, 1. Noexamples without implied 
object occur, but the form is confirmed by Ki- 
ckapoo mamihketipi gambling goes on, Jones, 
Kickapoo Tales 48, 3. 

98. An. intr. stems in consonant add e, ex- 
cept in the third person singular, where -wa is 
added directly, and in the third plural, where 
-wagi is replaced by -6gi : 

nih-utciceine J shall lie on that side 144, 10 (so 
read), ni-nate I shall fetch it 208, 24, nih-ke- 
mote J shall steal it 304, 23, ni-nepepena we 
shall die P5 4,41, nepeniwani the other died 208, 
20. 

kepicinwa he lies blocking 308, 16, nepwa he 
dies 332, 20, wi-nonwa he will suck at the breast 
106, 14, natwa he fetches it 809 (so read). 

sanagicinogi they are in a light place 172, 22, 
wi-nepogi they will die 186, 2. 

We have no examples for the treatment of 
stems in n before the obv. endings; probably 
some drop the n instead of adding e (§§ 99. 
113). 

99. The inan. intr. verb has the endings 

it -wi 


they -wani 

obv. -niwi 

obv.pl. -niwani 

Stems in a replace this sound by 4; excepted 
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from this habit is the common element -ya- 
(which appears as -a- after w, tc, c §§ 19. 23. 
38) and probably the element -gapa- stand. 

Stems in u have 6 before w. 

Stems in consonant add -wi directly and 
have -Oni for -wani; before the obv. endings 
they add e. However, some (or all ?) stems in 
n drop this sound before the obv. endings in- 
stead of adding e. 

it : ahtawi it is there, stem ahtd- 16, 11, wi- 
nyawi it will be four, stem nyd- 20, 10, ane- 
mackawi it flies yon way, stem -acka- 755 (cf. 
the conjunct inflection ah-anemackanigi i flew 
yon way P62, 7), wicigyawi it is strong, tough 
370, 19, kawawi it is rough 804, wipegwawi it 
is blue 758, penotcawi it is far 280, 22, mecawi 
it is large 753, — allthese with -ya- inanimate 
quality; wih-acenowi it will disappear, stem 
acenu- 118, 4 (cf. the conjunct ah-acenunigi it 
disappeared 118, 19), pyamigatwi it comes 817, 
wih-icigenwi it will turn out so 36, I. 

they: ahtiwani some are left 250, 14, wih-ac- 
kigendni they will be fresh 234, 10. 

obv. : pyamigateniwi it comes, stem pydmigat- 
833. 

obv. pl. : tcatcagahendhiniwani they are tiny 
litile things 76, 2, wih-atowiniwani they shall be 
bloodshot 280, 20, pyamigateniwani they come 
833, wagigeniwani they are crooked, stem wagi- 
gen- P32, 9. 

100. The forms of the tr. an. verb fall into 
four groups, each of which adds a characteristic 
element to the stem. and is then inflected much 
like an an. intr. verb. 

A. One or neither of first two persons invol- 
ved : 

1. direct forms, prefix agrees with actor (I 
—him, he — obv.), suffix -a- , 

2. inverse forms, prefix agrees with object 
(he — me, obv. -him), suffix -eg- ; 

B. Both first and second persons involved: : 

3. thou — me forms, prefix agrees with 
actor, suffix -i-; 





4. [— thee forms, prefix agrees with object, 
suffix -ene-. 

The prefix is determined, of course, by § 94. 

101. The direct forms add an element -a- to 
the stem. The endings are as in the an. intr. 
verb, except that zero is replaced by the -wa, 
-wagi of the third person. The 4 is replaced by 
4 as in the an. intr. verb. The forms with en- 
dings in p do not distinguish singular and plural 
objects, and obv. objects do not distinguish the 
numbers. 

I-him ne- -awa 

I-them ne- -awagi 

thou-him ke- -awa 

thou-them ke- -awagi 

we excl.-him, them ne- -apena 

we incl.-him, them ke- -apena 

ye-him, them ke- -apwa 

he-obv., obv. pl. -iwa 

they-obv., obv. pl. -aiwagi 

obv.-obv., obv. pl. -ainiwani 

obv. pl. -obv., obv. pl. -aniwahi 

he, they passive -api 

Passive for oby., obv. pl. does not occur in 
our texts. 

Examples : nemocihawa I dreamt of him 24, 
7, kih-inawa thou shalt say so to him 98, 9. 819, 
netenawagi I say so to them 818, kewicdmawagi 
thou didst urge them 70, 7, nepyatci-nanapena 
we have come to fetch him 58, 8, kekici-mawina- 
napena we have finished attaching them 22, 8, kih- 
pasisahapwa ye shall dip him 10, 21, ki-sahka- 
hamawapwa ye shall burn tobacco for them 180, 
14, asiwa he has or places him 809, wih-asiwa he 
will place him 178, 6, neguhwiwa he has them 
under ashes 284, 15,asiwagi they place him P16, 
12, tanatcimawagi they tell of them there 76, 1, 
wapaminiwani the other looks upon still another 
or still others 832, wapamianiwahi the others look 
upon still another or still others 832, ketemagihapi 
he is being destroyed 236, 4, niwapi they are seen 
935 2S 

102. Inthe inverse forms an element -eg- is 


FOR 
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added to the stem. This is followed immedia- 
tely by the -w- of the third person ; this in turn 
by -a- for animate actor and in the passive, by 
-i- for inanimate actor. The first and second 
persons plural have the p endings in the pas- 
sive and with inanimate actor, but with ani- 
mate actor they have the endings -enan- and 
-ewaw. The combination wa between conso- 
nants is replaced by 6 (§ 32). 

he-me ne- -egwa 

they-me ne- -egogi 

he-thee ke- -egwa 

they-thee ke- -egogi 

he-us excl. ne- -egunana 

they-us excl. ne- -egunanagi 

he-us incl. ke- -egunana 

they-us incl. ke- -egunanagi ? 

he-you ke- -eguwawa 

they-you ke- -eguwawagi ? 

obv., obv. pl. -him -egwa 

obv., obv. pl. -them -egogi 

I passive ne- -egopi 

thou passive ke- -egopi 

we excl. passive ne- -egopena 

we incl. passive ke- -egopena 

ye passive ke- -egopwa 

it, they-me ne- -egwi 

it, they -thee ke- -egwi ? 

it, they-us excl. ne- -egwipena 

it, they -us incl. ke- -egwipena ? 

it, they -you ke- -egwipwa ? 

it, they -him -egwi ? 

it, they -them -egwigi ? 

it, they -obv., obv. pl. -egwiniwani 

In the addition of -eg- to the stem the ha- 
bits are as follows : 

stems in aw contract awe to 4 (§ 25), 

stems in Ow contract Owe to 6 (§ 26), 

other stems in vowel plus w probably replace 
e by u (§ 30), but we have no examples , 

the stem amw-eat replaces e by u (§ 36); 

other stems in consonant plus w replace we 


by u (§ 36), 


the stem en- say so to is replaced by zero. 

Examples : nemiwisahegwa she drove me away 
38, 15, kenatumegwa he summons thee 132, 3, 
kwinumegwa the other is lonesome for her 104, 6, 
witimegwa the others accompanied him 36, 4, ne- 
wapahegogi they wake me 134, 15, kih-acame- 
gogi they will feed thee 198, 11, wih-acamegogi 
the other will feed them 184, 17, wi-menahegogi 
the others will give them drink 184, 19, nih- 
awanegunana let him lead us (excl.) away 
56, 3, 

keteciwenegunina he is leading us (incl.) 
thither 72, 4, nekatawi-nesegunanagi they came 
close to killing us (excl.) 192, 17, ki-mineguwa- 
wa he will give it to you 32, 13. 

Passive : nekici-panatcihegopi J have been rui- 
ned 328, 25, kenatumegopi thou art being called 
366, 23, nekakandnegdpena we (excl.) were 
repeatedly addressed P36, 42, ki-mecenegopena 
let us (incl.) be taken captive 14, 7, kih-tcagihe- 
gopwa ye will all be slain 22, 15. 

Stems in -aw-: netawatigwa he carries it 
away from me, stem awataw- 80, 2, wih-pyanu- 
tagdgi others will come to them, stem pyinutaw- 
184, 14, newapacihtagunana he wastes it for us, 
stem wapacihtaw- 32, 7, netahkinawackagwi 
it chills me to the marrow, stem’ -eckaw- 360, 
13, nekici-keteminagwipena it has taken pily on 
us, stem keteminaw- P54, 39. 

Stem in -6w-: ketahkogwa he follows close 
upon thee, stem ahkow- 110, 19. 

Stem amw-: kih-amwuh-amwugogi they will 
always eat thee 330, 22. 

Stems in cons. plus w : kemataguhugunana he 
holds us covered, stem mataguhw- 212, 4, kih- 
tepahuguwawa he will pay you, stem tepahw- 
32, 3, ki-mawinahugopwa ye will be attacked; 
stem mawinahw- 22, 14, mecugwiniwani if 
hits the other or others, stem mecw- 833. 

Stem en- : netegwa he says so to me 108, 7, 
ketegwa he said so to thee P38, 39, netegogi they 
say so to me 198, 13, kih-igogi they will say so 





to thee 150, 4, igdgi so said the other to them 32, 
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4, netegopi I am so called 12, 19, kih-igopwa 
ye will be told so P36, 26. 

103. The thou-me forms add an element -i- 
to the stem. The endings are as in the an. intr. 
verb, the form for ye-ws using -pena, according 
to the table 817, — this form does not occur 
in our texts. 

Before the element -i- changeable n and s 
are replaced by c. 

thou-me ke- -i 

thou, ye-us ke- -ipena 

ye-me ke- -ipwa. 

Examples: kemawinahwi thou comest to attack 
me 20, 8,ki-mici do thou give it lo me stem min- 
240, 14, kih-kuci thou shalt fear me, stem kus. 
P64, 8, ki-wawapamipena thou shalt look upon 
each of us 290, 23, kih-kehkinawapamipwa ye 
shall watch me to learn 44, 23. 

104. The J-thee forms add to the stem an 
element -ene-. The endings are as in the an. 
intr. verb, the form for we-you using -pena, 
according to the table 817, — there are no 
examples in the texts. 

I-thee ke- -ene 

we-thee, you ke- -enepena 

I-you ke- -enepwa. , 

In the addition of -ene- to the stem the ha- 
bits are as in the inverse forms ( § 102), except 
that here awe contracts to 6 (§ 26). 

kepyatci-nanene I have come to fetch thee 40, 
7, ki-witamone I sha!l tell it to thee, stem wita- 
maw- 112, 15, kih-amwune I shall eat thee 98, 


18, ketene I told thee so, stem en- reduced to | 


“zero 110,5, kenatutamOnepena we ask it of thee, 
stem natutamaw- 336, 13, kepyatci -nanenepwa 
I have come to fetch you 52, 7, kepyatonepwa I 
bring them to you, stem pyaitaw- 90, 1, kete- 
nepwa I said so to you 304, 16. 

105. Thetr. inan. verbadds to the stem an ele- 
ment -a-, which is replaced by-am- when the ac- 
tor is animate third person (and presumably also 
with obv-and inan. actors, but no forms occur). 
Thefe is no distinction of sing. and pl. objects. 





I-it ne- -a 

thou-it ke- -a 

we excl.-it ne- pena 

we incl. -it ke- -Apena 

ye-it ke- -Aapwa 

he-it -amwa 

they-it -amdgi 

obv., obv. pl.-it ? 

it-it ? 

it passive -api 

Examples : nemehka I have found it 102, 3, 
kih-kehkaha do thou determine it 20, 7, nih-pe- 
setapena we shall listen tothem 280, 7, ki-wapa- 


' tapena Jet us look upon it 24, 8, kekehkanetapwa 


ye know it 58, 21, wi-nawatci-nockwahtamwa 
he will stop to lick it up 98, 7, anwawahtamogi 
they sound it P14, 5, anwawahtapi they are sounded 
P20, 33. 


Dubitative. 


106. The dubitative mode is used in inde- 
pendent sentences for probable actions (which 
by all seeming take place). Like the independent, 
it is not used in hearsay narrative; apparent 
exceptions are to be explained as in that mode : 

wap-asaya — icisOtug ineniwa — 4-nanesatci 
mehtusineniwahi because White-Robe — this, 
it appears, you see, was the name of a man — kept 
killing people 8, 2. 

The forms of the dubitative are derivable 
from those of the independent. There is only 
one tense. 

The exclusion of negative statements seems 
in one case to be circumvented by composition 
with the particle pwawi fail to, — which is 
the regular form of negation for the clausal 
modes : pwawi-natunahwatuge it seems that he 
fails to hunt him 58, 12. 

The characteristic element of the endings is 
-tuge, which reappears in the particle yituge 
probably, it seems 10, 22. Our texts contain only 
forms for the singular of the first two persons, 
in which -pe- is prefixed to -tuge, and for the 
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third person. Before these dubitative elements 
-wa, -wi of the third person are dropped after 
vowel, but after consonant -wa is replaced by 
0. The i of the passive third person is replaced 
by e. 

I, thou -petuge : 

*nenepa I slept : nenepapetuge I must have 
been asleep 210, 15. 

kemanetowi thou art of manilou nature 176, 
18 : kemanetOwipetuge it seems thou art of mani- 
tou nature 318, 8. 

*nekwackwamawa I drop him in eating : nek- 
wackwamapetuge I must have dropped him in eat- 
ing 238, 12. 

*newawawananeta I keep forgetting it : newa- 
wawanianetapetuge it seems that I keep forgetling 
it P36, 43. 

he -tuge : 

pydwa he comes 762 : pyatuge he must have 
come 762. 

icisowa he is called so 34, 5 : icisOtuge he must 
have been called so 8, 2. 

ahtowa he has or places it 809 
must have it 252, 21. 

nepwa he dies 784 : nepotuge he seems to have 
died 342, 21. 

“itwa he fares so : 
$0 342, 19. 

kehkanemawa he” knows him 795 : kehkaine- 
miatuge he must know of her 328, 7. 

*mehkamwa he finds it: mehkamotuge he must 
have found them 122, 7. 

*nematcinagwa he thinks little of me : nemat- 
cinagotuge he seems to think lightly of me 60, 4. 

*kenenehkinemegwa he thinks of thee : kene- 
nehkanemegotuge he must be thinking of thee P36, 
44. 

kicetawi it is cooked done 766; kicetaituge it 
must be done cooking 260, 20. 

he, it, passive -petuge : 

*nesapi he was killed, they were killed : nesape- 
tuge they must have been killed 224, 20. 

*tepuwatapi it is under discussion : kehtci-te- 


: ahtotuge he 


itotuge he must have fared 


puwatapetuge it must be the subject of important 
debate 200, 5. 

The plural of the animate third person is 
derived from the singular, the final e of -tuge 
being replaced by -ahigi : 

kicesOwa he is cooked done 804 ; kicesdtuge he 
must be cooked done 236, 6; kicesotugihigi they 
must be done cooking 286, 10. 

*wickupicinwa he has soured : wickupicinotu- 
gahigi they must have soured 120, 18. 


VIII. — Imperative’ MopE. 


107. The imperative mode appears in posi- 
tive commands where the second person is an 
actor (thou, ye, we inclusive). The characteristic 
endings are -nu thou, -gu ye, -tawe we ; they do 
not appear in all the forms. There is only one 
tense. 

An. intr. forms : 

thou -nu : wiseninu eat 14, 18, pyanu come 
746, mitcinu eat it 174,18. Stems in consonant 
add e: natenu fetch it, 170, 24, tcigitiyicinenu 
lie with thy buttocks stuck out 246, 19. 

ye -gu : ayigwamigu be ye zealous 22, 15, 
pyagu come 748, mawatciwetdgu gather ye them 
56, 10. Stems in consonant seem to add u: 
natugu fetch ye it 142, 17, our only example. 

we -tawe : kiwatawe let us go back 72, 3, ata- 
we let us go 54, 13, apwihtdtawe let us await it 
214, 21. 

Tr. an. forms : 

thou-him, them -i : pagiseni let her go 44, 11, 
ahkawapami watch them 290, 19. Before this 
ending there is mutation of changeable n and 
s:kan6ci speak to him 28, 21 (stem kanon-), aci 
place him 64, 8 (stem as-), awaci take her away 
with thee 757 (awan-). 

ye-him, them -ehku : iciwenehku lead him thi- 
ther 10, 21, pitiganehku bring them in 250, 20. 
After postvocalic w the e is replaced by u: na- 





tawuhku fetch it from him 58,7; after postcon- 
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sonanta! w the normal union (§ 36) is to be 
expected, but no examples occur. 

thou-me -inu : natunamawinu seek them (i.e. 
lice) for me 64, 3, wapaminu look at me 102, 11. 
Changeable n : kandcinu speak to me 110, 17. 

ye-me -igu : ici-tapwahtawigu do ye thus believe 
me P58, 16; changeable s : necigu do ye slay me 
M2, 471. 

thou, ye-us : -inage : miwitamawinage drive 
them away for us 44, 19 (so translate), Apinah- 
winage untie us 290, 22. 

we-him, them -atawe 826, no examples. 

Tr. inan. forms : 

thou-it, them -anu : ponotanu set it down from 
thy back 96, 18, anem-atutanu go on telling of it 
132, 5. An archaic form -a occurs in a song : 
wapata look atit 110, 20; cf. Menomini wapa- 
htah. 

ye-it, them -amugu : pagisahamugu set it down 
372, 7, mawihtamugu go after them 240, 8.The 
form with hk for g in the table 826 and at 
100, 1. 280, 22 is probably erroneous. 

we-it, them -atawe 826, no examples. 


IX. -— PROHIBITIVE AND POTENTIAL MODES. 


108. The prohibitive and potential modes 
have the characteristic hk, which, however,does 
not appear in all the torms. This is preceded 
in tr. forms by various object-signs. After the 
hk come endings which reappear in the conjunct 
and interrogative modes : thou -ani, we (excl.) 
-age, we (incl.) -agw-, ye -igw- he -tci. The po- 
tential endings are largely derivable from the 
prohibitive. As not all inflections occur, it is 
unfortunate that the table at 824 is badly mixed 
up. The potential subjunctive there postulated 
does not occur in our texts; the only variation 
that points that way is a frequent -tce beside -tci 
in the third person prohibitive ending. The 
texts often show g for the hk of these modes ; 
this is kept in the folowing examples. 





Probhibitive Mode. 


109. The prohibitive is used of undesired 
possible events (which might happen or may 
have happened); this use is like the potential, 
except for the unwelcome element. It is used also 
of indifferent events that would happen under 
undesired circumstances: like the potential, 
except that the protasis is undesirable. Finally, 
it is used with the particle kata for prohibitions. 

The form for J has anending peculiar to this 
mode : -a. There are no distinctions of tense. 

An. intr. forms: 

I -hka: asami-wapacihtohka J might waste 
too much of it 248, 12. 

thou-hkani : kata witcdwahkani do not go 
along 44, 8, nepatcihkani you might freeze 136, 
8. 

ye -hkigu : kata nuwihkagu do not go forth 12, 
4, ketemagihtohkagu ye might bring ruin upon 
it 280, 25. 

he -hkitci . anemehkahkitce he might get away 
278, 13, pyahkitci he must have come here (unde- 
siredly) 286, 15, kata natawapihkitci let him not 
try to look 280, 19. A stem in n loses this sound : 
cegicihkitci he might lie down 304, 8 (-cin- lie). 

Inan. intr. 

it -hkitci : our only example is from a stem 
inn which loses this sound : myacigehkitci it 
might turn out badly 306, 14 (-gen- grow). 

Tr. an. direct forms have an object element 
-iya- : 

thou-him, them -iyihkani : kata wigetawiyah- 
kani pay thou no heed to him 286, 1, meckowecka- 
mawiyahkani thou mightst track it up with blood 
for them 110, 5. 

ye-bim, them -iyagigu : kata nenehkinetama- 
wiyigigu do not expect it of him P4o, 12, kata 
ininemiyagigu do not think thus of them P42, 
20. Once -4- appears for -iya : witamawahkigu 
do ye (in that undesired contingency) tell it to them 
Pag ¥7: 
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he-obv., obv. pl. -iyahkitci : apickuniyahkitci 
she may have let them loose (undesired event) 292, 


The forms with first person object have -i-, 
to which in the form for he-us(excl.) -yame- is 
added ; all this reappears in the conjunct mode. 

thou-me -ihkani : kata amwihkani do thou not 
eat me 92, 13, mehkwanemihkani thou shouldst 
(in that undesired contingency) think of me 188,8, 
kiyawamihkani thou mightst get jealous of me 
216, 12. 

ye-me -ihkagu: pehtenawihkigu you might 
shoot me by accident 92, 2. 

thou, ye-us -ihkage : kata atcimihkage do ye 
not tell of us 152, 10. 

he-me -ihkitci : panatcihihkitce he is likely to 
do me ruin 274, 21, kemotemihkitci he might 
steal it from me 308, 11. Changeable n is replaced 
by cin matacihkitce he might overtake me 368, 
15, but remains in inahpenanihkitce he might 
thus do me harm 204, 1; the latter is probably a 
slip of the tongue or an error of transcription. 

he-us (excl.) -iyamehkitci : pagwipahiyameh- 
kitce he might run away from us 370, 12. 

The tr. inan. verb has the object sign -a-: 

thou-it, them «ahkani: kata pesetahkani do not 
listen to it 118, 10, kata kwackwatahkani do not 
drop them in ealing 230, 3. 

ye-it, them -agigu : kata nenehkanetagigu do 
not think of it P44, 22, kata pwawi-wicigenagigu 
do not ‘ail to hold them firmly P58, 19. 

The remaining forms do not occur in our 
texts. From the table 824 and on the analogy 
of such potential forms as occur (see next § ), 
we may conclude that the object element for 
second person (J-thee, he-thee, he-us incl.) is -ena-, 
and that for obv.-him, and for inan. actor is 
~egw-. 


Potential Mode. 
110. The potential mode expresses a hypo- 


thetical occurrence not explicitly undesirable 
and not dependent upon an explicitly undesir- 





able protasis. It is negated by the particle awita. 
There is a tendency to ironical use. There are 
no tense distinctions. 

The endings of the potential are mostly deri- 
vable from those of the prohibitive : to endings 
in e the syllable -he is added, to other endings 
-ha ; this resembles the formation of the unreal 
mode. However, the ending of the second per- 
son singular diverges ; it is-apa; and the third 
person ending lacks the modal characteristic 
hk ; it is -sa, to which the plural prefixes -wa- 
and the obv. -ni-; these latter modifications 
reappear in the conjunct mode. The passive, 
impersonal and third person, lacks hk and has 
the ending -naha. 

An. intr. forms : 

I -hkaha : kiwitahkaha J should be wandering 
about (ironic) 12, 14, pyahkaha J should arrive 
P40, 23. 

thou -hkapa : awita nasihkapa thou shouldst 
not have come back to life 116, 16, menwawihkapa 
thou wouldst be doing well 308, t. 

we excl. -hkagehe ? No examples. 

we incl.-hkaguha : awita tapanemuhkaguha 
we should not feel satisfied P60, 25. 

ye -hkaguha : icawihkaguha you should do so 
P64, 36; so read at 280, 8. 

he -sa : ugimawisa he would be chief 26,16; a 
stem in consonant adds e : nepesa he would die 
P32, 15. 

they -wasa : anawiht6v-asa they would be helpless 
P32, 24. 

obv., obv. pl. -nisa : papohkusunisa the others 
would have broken bones from shots P30, 2. 

passive -naha : apickwisahtonaha it (implied 
object) would be suddenly untied P32, 27. 

For inan. intr. our only example is it obv. 
-nisa : awita nenuhtagwatenisa it would not be 
heard P58, 23 (cons. stem). 

Tr. an. forms with object -iya- him, them . 

I-him, them -iyagaha : kacki-naisihiyagaha J 
could bring him back to life 158, 16, kehkane- 
miyagaha I should know them 296, 19. 
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thou-him, them -iyahkapa : manahiyahkapa thou 
wouldst have plenty of him 320, 4, acihtawiyah- 
kapa thou wouldst make it for them M3, 404. 

ye-him, them -iyagiguha : our examples are 
of stems in changeable n : miciyagaguha ye 
would give it to him 32, 11, awita kackohpena- 
ciyagiguha ye would not be able to dispose of him 
338, 2. 

For obv. object the sign is -4-, which appears 
also in the conjunct mode. 

he-obv., obv. pl. -asa : kacki-wawaninemasa 
could he fail to know her ? 328, 20. 

they-obv., obv. pl. -awasa : sdgenawasa they 
would hold him P34, 5, anemi-sogenawasa they 
would go holding them P32, 36. 

The passive sign for third person is -e-, as 
in the conjunct : 

he passive -enaha : utcicimenaha he would be 
laid on that side P18, 26. 

Second person object is -ena-, cf. -ene- of 
independent mode, -en- of conjunct : 

I-thee, you -enagaha : awita minenagaha J would 
not give him to you 58, 23, awita inenagaha I 
should not have said so to thee 314, 3. 

Stems in aw have contraction ; in our only 
example the syllabe -en- is then repeated : awi- 
ta witamonenagaha I should not have told thee 
it 314, 2. This doubling of -en- thee reappears 
in a few cases which we shall meet in the con- 
junct group of modes ; it is probably ancient, 
for it occurs also in Menomini, where it is regu- 
lated by a rhythmic principle. 

The element for obv. actor is -egu-, for 
inan. actor -egwi-: 

obv., obv. pl.-him -egusa : nesegusa the others 
would have killed him 168, 13. 

obv., obv. pl.-them -eguwasa : awita kacki- 
pemuguwasa the others would not be able to shoot 
them (stem pemw-, regular union) P32, 41. 

it-me -egwihkaha : awita icih-utamihegwi- 
hkaha it would not thus keep me back P4o, 24. 

it-you -egwihkaguha : utamihegwihkaguha 
it would keep you back P4o, 25. 


Tr. inan. forms : 

ye-it -agiaguha : natunahagaguha ye would seek 
it P4o, 26. 

he-it -asa : awita kackahasa he would not be able 
to effect it by tool 176, 8. 

it passive -aniha : seswatanaha it would be 
spat upon P32, 17. 


X. — Mopes oF THE Conyunct Type. 


111. The modes of the conjunct type are 
used predominantly in clauses; where they 
appear in main sentences we may take it that 
they have clausal value (cf. German Ob er wohl 
kommt ? French Puisque je vous le dis). 

The conjunct modes add to the stem a set 
of elements which in part resemble those of 
the independent : 

intr. first two persons -y- 

intr. third person : zero 

tr. an. him: zero 

obv. object -a- 

obv. and inan. actors -eg- 

third person and obv. passive -e- 

me -i- 

thee -en- 

tr. inan. first two personas -am- 

third person -a-. 

To these elements are added the personal 
endings : 

I -an- 

thou -an- 

we excl. -ag- 

we incl. -agw- 

ye -agw- 

he -t-, -g- 

they -wat- 

obv. -nit- 

it, impersonal passive -g-. 

As these endings, however, suffer various 
modifications and omissions, the appended 





table may be of use. 
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I thou we(e.) wei.) ye he they obv. it it(o.) pass. 
intr. an an ag agw 4gw t,g wat nit g nig g, wet 
me — iyan — — iyagw it iwat oa egwiyan — ig, iwet 
the enan — enag — — ehk —ehk — egwiyan — enehk 

us(e.) — iyag — — iyag iyamet iyamet — egwiyag — ? 
us(i.) — _-_ - - — enagw enagw — egwiyagw — ? 
you enagow — enig — — enagw enagw — egwiygiaw — ? 
him ag at aget agw igw — — egut — egwit et 
them ag at aget agw aigw — — eguwat — egwiwat et 

obv. — - -—- = —_ at awat anit, egwinit egwinit emet 

egunit 
it, aman aman amag amagw amigw — — _ — a= ameg, 
amuwet 

it(o.) — — _-_ — — ag amuwat aminit ? anig ? 


Singular and plural of obviative and inani- 
mate are not distinguished. 

To the above endings the various modes of 
the conjunct type add the following finals : 

conjunct -i, -e 

negative and iterative -ini 

injunctive -ye 

subjunctive -e 

unreal -ehe, -eha 

participle : nominal endings. 

Negation in the modes of the conjunct type 
is effected by composition with the particle 
pwawi fail to : mece gihi neswi ah-pwawi- 


nesatci perhaps three he did not kill 8, 16. 


Conjunct Mode. 


112. The conjunct mode adds -i to the basic 
endings of the conjunct type, except after the 
elements for the first and second persons plu- 
ral, where it takes -e. It is the general mode of 
clauses, in contrast with the other modes of 
the conjunct type and with the interrogative, 
which add specific features to the subordina- 
tion. 

The tenses of the conjunct are as follows : 

A. Simple conjunct : no prefix or initial change. 
This tense seems to be little used ; it expresses 





subordinate actions that are immediately join- 
ed to more important ones, either in further 
subordination or as ensuing : 

kaci tcah ahtdégi man ici-penu-penupahiyan 
apehe ? what, pray, is the matter, that you in this 
wise always desert me (simple conj.) ? 138, 18. 

agwi nawadgwin ayohi pemih-awatci ? did ye 
not see them go by (simple conj.) here ? 198, 4. 

ininahi yatuge, namepydgi pemisahawatci 
pasisahawatci, 4-wapi-mehpugi then it must 
have been, when they had dipped it (simple conj.) 
in the water and skimmed it along (simple conj.), 
that it began to snow 10, 22 ; probably we should 
read pamisahawatci, changed conjunct, with 
the next verb in simple conjunct depending 
on it. 

pitigatci, nemasutci ackwatamig, 4-nanatu- 
catci when he had entered (changed conj.) and was 
standing in the doorway (simple conj.), he asked 
(aorist conj.) 52, 5. 

nih-atamesi winanihagi J shall be busy skinn- 
ing and cutting them up 250, 26. 

B. Aorist conjunct : the syllable ah- is prefix- 
ed in the manner of a compound element 
(§ 12). This is the commonest form of the 
conjunct; in hearsay narrative it replaces the 
independent mode of ordinary speech. The 
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following examples are taken, as far as possible, 
from non-narrative passages. Here the aorist 
conjunct is the ordinary form of clauses that 
involve no specific time relation to the main 
sentence : when, where, as, because, etc. 

mametci ni meg 4-migatiyagwe when last we 
fought together 26, 14. 

inah ih-pyatc atackahan ah-uwigenitci there 
he arrived where the kingfisher dwelt (narrative) 
262,23. 

neneckinawawa pahk 4-myanesihitci I hale 
him because he is very ugly 68, 14. 

sagitc awigu ah-pitigayani stay ye outside while 
I enter 48, 23. 

kewitam6n 4-manetowitci I told you that he 
is of manitou nature 114, 22. 

mece wine, ah-acamiyani why, of course, 
seeing that you gave me them to eat 318, 6. 

Equational sentences in which both members 
are clauses, are common : 

ah-icitihayani, kagapa mehtusdneniwag ah- 
ketemagihigwe because thou didst think so (it is) 
that ye destroyed many people 200, 15. 

ih-asamihenagwe watci-pwawi-minagi because 
he too greatly mistreated us (is) why I do not give 
it to him (changed conj.) 60, 14. 

Very frequently a particle is the main ele- 
ment in the sentence : 

ayoh ah-awiyani (it is) here that Iam 12, 19. 

tani ah-agawanatci ? in what part (is it) that 
thou desirest him ? 26, 7. 

mani negut ah-awitci here (is) where one is 
48, 16. 

in d-nepeyani this (is) when I die 98, 9. 

C. Changed conjunct : initial change (§ 93). 
Its uses are various : 

1) It forms clauses of actual occurrence prior 
to the time of the main clause; so especially 
from verbs containing the initial element kic- 
completion or compounded with the particle 
kici : 

kici-tcag-anwatciwatci when all had consented 
8, 4. 


kicesamawutci when it had been cooked for him 
14, 18. 
katawi-nawahkigi when noon was almost come 
216, 7. 

inahi pyayayani when I had arrived there 
28657: 

2) It is subordinated to particles, much like 
the aorist, but perhaps with a greater expli- 
citness of past actuality; so especially to the 
particle taswi so much, so many : 

ininahi pamisatci there (it was) that he flew by 
80, 7. 

nahina niasetci then when he was slain 314, 13. 

tatepadyayani? whither art thou going ? 120,15. 

taswi kiwaniw-ayotci as much as he misused 
30, 15. 

ayataswi nitawanetamagwe as many in each 
case as ye desire them 30, 17. 

3) It forms clauses centering round certain 
initial elements which are part of the verb stem 
or of particles compounded with it. These 
relative initials are : 

ahkw- so far : tan ahkumiyani ? how far am 
Tin the water ?128, 19. 

ahpiht- to such degree : ini wi-wapataman 
ahpihtcigegi that is when you will see how effec- 
tive it is 118, I. 

en- thither, thus ; ici-natawanetamage the 
way we want them 32, 6 ; mani acawiyage this 
is the way we do 74, 16. 

tan- there : mani atacihatci this is where she 
disposed of her 106, 3. 

tas- so much, so many : netcagat atasegi I ate 
it upall there was of it 272, 5. 

tot-treat thus : atotawatci the way he had treat- 
ed the other 138, 7. 

ut- thence, therefore : watci-kesiyagi whence the 
cold comes 70, 14; kina gutci witc-icigegi thou 
indeed (art) the cause of its turning out so 24, 25 ; 
ah-kiwatesiyani witci-pyayani because I was 
lonesome (is) why I came 244, 21. 

Homonymous with the changed conjunct 





and not always clearly distinct from it are the 
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participles of the first two persons and of the 
inanimate singular ({§ 123, 124). 

D. Future conjunct : wih- prefixed (§ 12). It 
parallels the aorist and the changed conjunct, 
but in future time : 

1) Parallel with aorist conjunct ; clauses 
where, when, in order that : 

ini wi-wapih-ugimawiyani that (is) when I 
shall begin to be chief 8, 8. 

ayohi wih-pagisenatci here (is) where thou shalt 
put him down 64, 4. 

kecagwinemu wi-migatiyani thou art unwill- 
ing to join in the fight 24, 24. 

atcimuhehku wi-napiseténagwe ‘tell him to 
replace it for you 30, 15. 

wi-mesinetamagwe in order that ye may bene- 
fit from it 32, 12. 

2) Parallel with the relative use of the chang- 
ed conjunct ; the stem contains a relative ini- 
tial or is compounded with a particle contain- 
ing one : 

mani wi-cawiyani this (is) the way thou shalt 
do 22, 5 (icawiwa § 7). 

ini wih-utc-amwagwe this (is) why we shall 
eat him 60, 16. 

mani wih-taci-nesagetci this (is) where we 
shall kill him 90, 12. 

Homonymous are the future participles of 
the first two persons and of the inanimate sin- 
gular (§§ 123, 124). 

113. In the an. intr. verb the conjunct mode 
prefixes y to the basic endings (given in the 
table, § 111) of the first two persons. 

Most consonant stems prefix e to the end- 
ings, except in the third person plural, where 
they prefix u; in the third person singular they 
take g instead oft; this includes the stems 
non- suck al the breast and -egin- dimension. 

However, other stems in n (-cin- fall, lie, 
-tcin- get snagged, hang, -etun- mouth, -gahkwan- 
shin) reject the e and the y in the first two 
persons, and drop the final n in the third sin- 
gular and obviative. 


The stem i- say so adds -y6- in the third per- 
son plural. 

Thus we obtain the following endings : 
Vowel stems Cons. stems, Other stemsinn 


including 
non-, -egin- 
I yani eyani ani 
thou yani eyani ani 
we(e) yage eyage age 
we(i) yagwe eyagwe agwe 
ye yagwe eyagwe agwe 
he tei egi gi (n lost) 
they watci uwatci uwatci 
obv. nitci enitci nitci (n_ lost) 
pass. gi, wetci eg egi 
Examples : wi-wapih-ugimawiyani when I 


shall begin to be chief 8, 8, wi-cawiyani the way 
thou shalt do 22, 6, aicawiyage the way we (excl.) 
do 74, 17, i-migatiyagwe when we (incl.) fought 
26, 15, ah-ayawihtcihiyagwe as ye shoot with 
bow and arrow 142, 14, ah-utci-pemamuwatci 
they fled from there 10, 17, ah-ickwasahinitci the 
other was a little girl 10, 11, ih-uwigenitci where 
the others dwelt 10, 5, ah-tcagdkhkatigi when 
there was a siege 8, 1, ah-acihtogi when they 
(implied ob e) were built 32, 14. 

The second form of the passive with ending 
-wetci is less common : acawiwetci the way it 
is done 208, 12, ah-ukepickwatawahoniwetci 
that. it (implied object) was used as a door-flap 
354, 22; this is the impersonal passive of a 
verb *ukepickwatawahoniwa he has a door-flap 
(§ 89), from the noun kepickwatawah6ni door- 
flap 18, 2 ; the explanation and the additional 
verb-form given at 749 are both impossible. 
The ending -wetci-also at P30, 30. P32, 2; 
perhaps it implies a plurality of actors. 

An obviative form of the impersonal passive 
occurs : ah-pagicimunigi where there is setting 


of the sun 62, 7. 164, 13; this is the obviation 
of ah-pagicimugi 70, 16, passive of the an. intr. 





stem pagicimu- lay self down, set (of the sun). 
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Cons. stems : wi-nepeyani that I die 70, 7, 
wi-nepeyani when thou shalt die 296, 20, wih- 
iteh-iteyagwe the way we (incl.) shall in each case 
fare, stem it- P56, 6, a-nepegi he died 34, 5, 
i-nategi when he fetched it 116, 7, i-cacdgegi 
when he whistled 152, 6, ah-pwawi-ndnegi 
when he did not suck 104, 9, wi-nepenitci that 
the other die T66, title, wi-nanatenitci that they 
(obv.) always fetch things 56, 18. 

Stems in n : a-nanahicinani where I lie down 
310, 7, wih-ici-tahkacinani that thou thus stay 
cool 138, 5, ahkwanagetunani as far as thy mouth 
130, 13, a-wisagicigi he fell and hurt himself 
12, 11, ah-pahtatcigi he got badly snagged 12, 11, 
i-mehtcigahkwagi he went with bare legs 138, 9, 
ah-pyatci-wawasetunuwatci they came flashing 
light from their mouths 180, 17, 4-nanahicinu- 
watci they lay down 322, 18, a-cegicinitci where 
the other(s) lay 42, 17. 21, 4-cegi-cegicinegi that 
there is lying and-lying, that one stay lying 324, 14. 

Stem i- : aih-iyani that thou sayest so 116, 20, 
aih-itci he said so 8, 7, ah-initci the other said so 
144, 19, ah-iyOwatci they said so 8, 4. 

114. The inan. intr. verb has the endings 

it -gi 

obv. -nigi. 

Singular and plural are not distinguished. 

Stems in t combine t plus g into hk (§ r5) ; 
in the obv. they add e. Stems in n drop this 
sound. 
kitawi-tcigetigi when they were almost burned up 
16, I, ah-ahtanigi where it (obv.) was 10, 12, 
ah-kackahkatinigi they (obv.) were dried with a 
scratchy coating 126, I. 

Stems in t : ah-iyOmigahki they said so, stem 
-migat- 16, 4, ah-pyimigatenigi when it (obv.) 
came 276, I. 

Stems in n : witc-icigegi why it has turned 
out so, stem icigen- 24, 25, wapanigi when day 
came (obv.), on the morrow 296, 1 (and so read 
at 20, 14. 22, 15. 24, 16, where Jones has 
confused this with the subjunctive wapage 
when day comes, tomorrow), ah-pehk-icisenigi 


it (obv.) fell differently 24, 20, 4-wapi-mehpugi 
it began to snow 10, 23. 

115. The forms of the tr. an. verb may be 
subdivided according to the object elements 
(§ 111). 

(a) element zero, first and second persons 
act on third : 

I-him -agi 

thou-him -atci 

we excl.-him -agetci 

we incl.-him -agwe 

ye-him -agwe 

Singular and plural of the object are not dis- 
tinguished. 

waitc-api-natunahwagi why I have been off 
looking for him 58, 11 (so translate ; the man’s 
speech goes from line ro to line 13), ahkwi- 
mehkwinemagi as far as I remember about them 
76, 19, ah-agawanatci that thou desirest him 
26, 7, wih-awanatci that thou take them away 
with thee 54, 21, 

watci-kutc-asemihagetci why we (excl.) try to 
help them Pso, 38, 

wih-anuh-anuhkanagwe that we (incl.) shall 
always set them to work 46, 12, 

ih-hetemagihigwe that yé have reduced them 
to ruin 200, I5. 

(b) Element -a-, obviative object : 

he-obv. -atci 

they-obv. -Awatci 

obv.-obv. -anitci 

Singular and plural of the obviative are not 
distinguished. 

aih-anwawahwatci he drummed on him 10, 20, 
ah-inatci he said so to them 8, 14, pemisahawatci 
they skimmed him through 10, 22, ith- tcagiha- 
watci the slew them all 8, 16, ah-katcisahanitci 
the other gave her (obv.) a shove 12, 16, aih-kiwih- 
kawanitci the other went about frequenting still 
others 22, 10, ah-pyatci-mamiwahwanitci the 
others came pushing him (ice, obv.) aside 214, 6, 
j-nanawasutihanitci the others made them (horses, 





obv.) race 208, 5. 
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(c) Element -e-, passive of third person and 
obviative : 

he passive -etci 

obv. passive -emetci 

Singular and plural are not distinguished. 

After postvocalic w the e is replaced by u; 
so also no doubt after amw- eat (§ 36) ; other 
stems in postconsonantal w have the regular 
union of we to u. 

ah-kanonetci he was addressed 8, 5, ah-inetci 
he was told so 26, 11, ataci-matanetci where they 
were overtaken 12, 2 ah-pyanemetci the other was 
brought 44, 18, the others were brought 12, 12, 
ah-inemetci the other was told so M2, 478. 

Stems in vowel plus w : ah-pahkwacama- 
wutci it was cut off from him 14, 17, ah-kepucka- 
wutci when they were besieged T8, title, ah-pya- 
tawumetci the other was presented with it 220, 1. 

Stems in consonant plus w : ah-anemi-pahk- 
wicutci he continued to be cut from, stem -ecw- 
cut 14, 23, ah-tcagatahutci they were all killed, 
stem -atahw- by club 16, 7 ; the following 
meckwahkihahi the Red-Earths, obv. cannot be 
taken as actor, since the verb is passive, but is 
an anacolouthic addition or an error of Jones’ 
(cf. his erroneous table of passive verbs with 
actors at 849) ; 4-manahutci he was beaten out 
of much, stem manahw- 314, 8 (so read), 
-wapi-natundahumetci the other began to be look- 
ed for, stem natunahw- 74, 13, ah-pohketcicu- 
metci the others were cut open at the belly 74, 9. 

(d) Element -eg-, obviative and inanimate 
actors : 

obv.-him -egutci 

obv.-them -eguwatci 

obv.-obv. -egunitci 

it-me -egwiyani ? 

it-thee -egwiyani ? 

it-us excl. -egwiyage ? 

it-us incl. -egwiyagwe ? 

it-you -egwiyagwe 

it-him -egwitci 

it-them -egwiwatci 





it-obv. -egwinitci. 

Singular and plural of obviative and inani- 
mate are not distinguished. 

The stem-final is treated as in the indepen- 
dent mode (§ 102); only en- say so to is not 
reduced to zero in the forms with inanimate 
actor. 

Examples : ah-kehtci-neckimegutci the other 
severely scolded him 18, 14, ah-kackimegutci 
the others persuaded him 24, 21, i-witciheguwatci 
the other stayed with them 66, 16. 

The form for obv.-obv. is used only once, 
after the usual form -anitci (under b above), to 
indicate a reversal of actor and object : -mece- 
nanitc inini manetowani, 4-nimawenanitc ahpe- 
megi, tagawi meguh 4h-kackih-iciwenanitci ; 
6n nahk ah-ahkowi-kiwawenegunitci he (obv., 
a Thunderer whom the third person is observing) 
took hold of that Manitou, lifted him up into the 
air, and managed to take him a little ways in 
that direction ; but then the other (the Manitou) 
pulled lim (the Thunderer) back again 202, 14. 

Inanimate actor : wih-ahkwiwenegwiyigwe 
as far as it will conduct you P44, 40 (other 
examples P52, 32, 33. P56, 31), ah-kahkawa- 
megwitci it chewed him up 96, 8. 

Stems in aw : ah-pyanutagutci the other came 
to her 10, £7, ah-pyanutaguwatci the others came 
to them 8, 15. 

Other postvocalic w : 4-nawugutci the others 
saw him 76, 4, a-nawuguwatci the others saw 
them 192, 12. 
~ Postconsonantal w : 4-mecugutci the other 
hit him with a shot, stem mecw- 92, 4, ah-peme- 
cihuguwatci the other had pursued them, stem 
pemecihw- 198, 2. 

Stem en-: ah-igutci the other(s) said so to him 
14, 6. 80, 9, ah-iguwatci the other(s) said so to 
them 194, 7. 340, 2, ah-inegwitci it said so to 
him 96, 8. 

(e) Element -i-, first person object : 

thou-me -iyani 

thou, ye-us -iyage 
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ye-me -iyagwe 

he-me -itci 

they-me -iwatci 

he, they-us excl. -iyametci 

I passive -igi, -iwetci 

we excl. passive ? 

Before this element -i- changeable n and s 
are replaced by c. 

ici-penu-penupahiyani that thou always dost 
thus run away from me 138, 19, wih-amwiyage 
that thou mayest eat us 290, 24, wih-kahkiciyage 
that thou hide us, stem kahkin- 290, 23, ah-ici- 
menwitotawiyagwe because ye have thus treated 
me well 180, 13, watci-wicamitci the reason he 
urges me 102, 25, acitci as he spoke to me, stem 
en- 178, 17, ah-kici-tcagi-keteminawiwatci 
when they have all blessed me 184, 7, watci-pagi- 
sen-iciwatci why they say to me ‘‘let her go”, 


you 178, 9, ah-inenagowe when I speak 50 to you 
P40, 17, wih-ici-wanipahehki that they might 
thus escape thee 200, 17, ah-asamihenagwe 
because he has outrageously mistreated us 60, 14, 
wih-kehkanemenagwe that they may know us 
62, 18, ah-inenagwe he said so to us P38, 38, 
watci-nenehkanemenagwe why he thinks of you 
P42, 27, watci-kisatcimenehki why thou hast 
been troubled by speech 372, 11. 

Stems in aw : witci-neckinonani why I hate 
thee, stem neckinaw- 140, 4, watci-pyainutd- 
nage the reason we come to thee 364, 18, watci- 
pyanutonagowe the reason I came to you 178, 10, 
wi-napisetonagwe that he replace it for you, stem 
napisetaw- 30, 15, watci-keteminohki why he 
pitied thee, stem keteminaw- P48, 19. 

Occasionally the -en- after contraction is 
repeated (cf. § 110) : 





stem en- 102, 22, wi-neciwatci when they will 
kill me, stem nes- 220, 11, ah-kwinataw-inane- 
miyametci he thought of us anxiously P52, 36, 
natumigi when I was summoned 374, 1, ah- 
kici-tepuwacigi when I have been decided about, 
stem tepuwan- 374, I, dci-pemi-metatcineh- 
kawiwetci the way I was being pleasantly pursued 
360, 17. 

(f) Element -en-, second person object : 

I-thee -enani 

we-thee, you -enage 

I-you -enagowe 

he, they-thee -ehki 

he, they-us incl. -enagwe 

he, they-you -enagwe 

thou passive -enehki 

we incl. passive ? 

ye passive ? 

Before this -en- final w of the stem is treat- 
ed as in the independent mode (§ 104), but 
en- say so to is not reduced to zero. 

watc-agw-inenani why I say nay to thee 44, 12, 
wih-papagamenage when we shall club thee 
160, 6, dic-agawanenage as we desire you P42, 24, 
wi-natawi-naganenagowe when I intend to leave 


Aci-nagatamOonenagowe the way I leave it for 
you, stem nagatamaw- 180, 16. 

Stem amw- : wih-amwunani when I shall eat 
thee 274, 9, Wi-natawih-amwuhki when he will 
seek to eat thee 98, 4. 

For other stems with postconsonantal w there 
happens to be no example ; no doubt they have 
the usual union of we to u. 

116. The tr. inan. verb has the object ele- 
ment -am-, except for third person actor, 
where it is -a- : 

I-it -amani 

thou-it -amani 

we excl.-it -amige 

we incl.-it -amagwe 

ye-it -amagwe 

he-it obv. -agi 

they-it obv. -amuwatci 

obv.-it obv. -aminitci 

it-it obv. ? 

it obv.-it obv. -anigi 

it passive -amegi, -amuwetci 

it obv. passive -anigi ? 

Examples : ayataswi pinahamani to what 
amount I put it in 116, 24, wi-wapatamani 
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when thou shalt look upon it 118, 2, aci-natawi- 
netamage as we (excl.) desire them 32, 6, wih- 
kehkinetamagwe thal we (incl.) may know it 
112, 18, wi-mesinetamagwe that ye may benefit 
from it 32, 12, wi-wicigeckagi that he might 
make it secure by his presence 16, 18, ah-ata-tah- 
penagi he kept taking them up 62, 13, ah-kuhta- 
muwatci they feared it 22, 24, ah-kickickaha- 
muwatci they cut them off 72, 9, ah-kwagohota- 
minitci when the other whooped (formal object) 
22, 22, ah-pyinutaminitci when the other came 
to them 96, 3, 4-mawi-kahkenaminitci the others 
went to peel them off 150, 15, Ah-kohkahanigi 
it (obv.) tipped over (formal object) 214, 9, ah- 
pagatamegi when it was struck 26, 24, ah-ahka- 
samegi when they were burned 16, 1, 4-nimih- 
kamuwetci when it was danced over 218, 19 (so 
read, correction by Michelson), watci-mohka- 
hanigi in the direction where there is rising of the 
sun 62, 9, perhaps obviation of a *witci-mohka- 
hamegi, passive of *mohkahamwa he (sun) rises, 
with formal object. 


Negative Mode. 


117. The negative mode adds -ini to the 
basic conjunct endings. 

It is used only with the particle agwi no, not. 
Since this particle is used also without a verb, 
as at 28, 25, we may describe the conjunct 
character of the negative mode by saying that 
the verb is subordinate to the particle. Since 
the particle 4gwi is an independent sentence- 
forming element, the combination of agwi plus 
negative verb is parallel with statements in the 
independent mode, and is used like the latter, 
with the sole difference of negation. Subordi- 
nate negative statements are formed by compo- 
sition with pwawi fail to (§ 111) ; the prohi- 
bitive is negated by kata, the potential by 
awita. 

There are two tenses, simple and future, the 
latter with wih- : agwi icihtawiyametcini he 


did not make them so for us 32, 6, agwi wih- 
tepahunagwini he will not pay you 32, 10. 

It is characteristic of clausal modes that the 
negative itself is negated by composition with 
pwawi : agwi pwawi-kipisayanini thou wilt not 
fail to tumble down 125, 3. 


Iterative Mode. 


118. The iterative mode has the same end- 
ings as the negative, -ini. Like all clausal modes, 
it is negated by pwawi. It differs from the con- 
junct by the repetition of the action. There 
are three tenses, aorist, changed, and future. 

(a) iterative aorist, ah- prefixed : 

ayanehkih apehayapam ah-pyawatcini because 
only a few of them always came back 12, 6, 4-wi- 
yasiwitcini wherever he had flesh on him 14, 22, 
ah-pemwatcin uwiyahan, 4-nesatci whenever he 
shot at anyone, he killed him 22, 22. 

(b) changed iterative, initial change ; chiefly 
of repeated actual happenings : 

pyanutonagwini whenever they come against us 
22, 7, pyananitcini pecegesiwahi, ‘‘ nanehku ” 
ah-inatc apehe kutagahi whenever anyone came 
bringing deer, ‘‘ Fetch it” he would say to the others 
56, 19, nwawiyanini wi-mehkawagi that whene- 
ver I go out of doors 1 may find them 334, 9, 
kici-wayatciyanini whenever thou hast gone away 
162, 2, pagicimugini whenever there isa setting (of 
the sun) 150, 9. 

With relative initials, the clause centers 
around the repeated relation of the initial : 

ataswi-pyanitcini in whatever number the others 
repeatedly came 8, 9, Acimiyanini in whatever way 
thou repeatedly dost order me 120, 8, wawutci- 
watcini wherever they severally came from, redu- 
plicated form of the initial stem ut- P64, rr. 

(c) Future iterative, wih- prefixed : 

wi-ndcinitcini whenever the others were about 
to give birth 74, 9. 
Homonymous with the changed and future 
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(§ 125), and the animate obviative singular par- 
ticiple (§ 128). 


Injunctive Mode. 


119. The injunctive mode forms commands 
for the third person, supplementing the impe- 
rative ; in spite of the conjunct endings it 
seems to have no clausal character. The inflec- 
tions which occur in our texts end in -tce, as 
though -ye were immediately added to the t 
of the third person. 

pyatce let him come 826, apitce let him sit 
370, II. 

Consonant stems have -etce : nepetce Jet him 
die 68, 14, nOnetce let him suck at the breast 
106, II. 

Plural -watce : pyawatce let them come 826. 

Only one tr. form occurs : mecenenagutce /et 
them take us (incl.) captive 14, 4. 


Subjunctive Mode. 


120. The subjunctive mode adds -e to the 
basic endings of the conjunct type ; in the first 
and second persons plural it is therefore homo- 
nymous with the conjunct. In the other forms 
it differs from the conjunct by having -e instead 
of -i, a difference which seems to be often 
obscured in pronunciation. In the third person, 
however, where the subjunctive has -te beside 
-tci of the conjunct, the difference is plain. 

There is but one tense, with unchanged ini- 
tial ; it forms a clause of a single possible 
future occurrence (when or if). 

menwinetamagwe if ye like it 32, 14, pwawi- 
nuwiyigwe if ye do not go forth 22, 20, icawi- 
yane if thou dost so 308, 1, neciyane if thou slay 
me 54, 21, mehkawate if thou find them 64, 5, 


pyate if he comes 284, 5, wapage when day comes, , 


i.e. tomorrow 20, 13, pehkutaige when night comes 
178, 8, kaciwihtowih inuwayane no matter what 
thou sayest 44, 13. 

Probably the protasis is subjunctive, with i 


written for e, in passages like : kicatcimuyani, 
ini pi megu wi-nepohiyani when I have finished 
my message, then, I am told, I shall die 20, 21 ; 
for often the subjunctive is thus used with the 
initial kic- : kici-nepate when he has gone to sleep 
304, 23, kici-ketenamane kih-kinihawa when 
thou hast taken from it, thou shalt sharpen him 
108, 2. 

The subjunctive is used also of probable 
occurrence, much like the dubitative and accom- 
panied by the dubitative particle yatuge : gwi 
yatuge kanonate surely thou didst not address 
them 288, 2 (if this is correctly transcribed ; 
the verb cannot depend on gwi, for agwi) ; 
cepawihta yatuge pwaw-ackutagi-pagisehka- 
mane it is a miracle I seem not to have stuck my 
foot into the fire 306, 20. 

With tayanahi would that, of possible events : 
tayanahi amwage would I might eat them 96, 16. 

With tige exhortative : nawihage tige suppose 
I visit him 234, 3. 

The form wih-anemih-ici-gi-nina-pemenigi 
ni whether I shall indeed thus continue to be taken 
care of P46, 1, which I take to be subjunctive 
(-ige I passive) with particle ni added (§ 10), is 
the only example with wih- and is probably a 
flourish of ritual speech. 


Unreal Mode. 


121. The unreal mode adds -ehe to the basic 
conjunct endings, except those in -gw, to 
which it adds -eha, giving -guha. The unreal 
forms clauses of occurrence not fulfilled, or, by 
way of modesty or quotation, viewed as unreal. 
It occurs in four tenses. 

(a) Simple unreal : uwiwiyanehe hadst thou 
taken a wife 216, 16, nisitehe were he alive 
12, 14, pwawih-aydtehe had he not used it 
168, 13, nepegehe if he had died 158, 16, man 
ici-mitcitehe when she would have eaten it like this 
(with gesture) 92, 12. 





With tayanahi would that, when the wish 
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cannot be fulfilled (cf. § 120) : tayana kiwé- 
tehe would he had turned back 841. 

(b) Aorist unreal : more: or less plainly the 
clausal features of the conjunct aorist are pre- 
sent (when, where, that, as, because), with a 
modality like that of the dubitative (must have) : 
a-cegicigehe as if he were lying 198, 21, agwi 
kehkinemagin 4-nesatehe I did not know that 
(as now seems to be the case) he killed him 160, 8 
(so read the ending ; subjunctive with ah- 
does not occur) ; ah-asami-yatuge-tcahkwahku- 
namOnaguha becatse, it seems, he must have too 
much shortened it for us P56, 7, ah-poninitehe 
where the others must have camped 92, 11, keya- 
hapa ah-unapaminitehe it seems that she (obv.) 
took a husband 218, 2 (or read *wanapaminitehe, 
in accordance with the common construction 
in the next paragraph ?). 

(c) Changed unreal : chiefly with the sen- 
tence-forming particle keyahapa i! seems: keya- 
hapa kateminawiyaguha surely it seems ye have 
taken pity on me 374, 3 ; other examples at 
50.3 78, 2.. BEO,. 36. 

With relative initials, the clause centering 
round the relative : kekehkaneta aci-kicuwaya- 
guha thou knowest how we (if I mistake not) made 
our agreement 216, 11, in acawiwatehe that is the 
way they must (by all accounts) have done P16, 
38. 

In one case the use approaches that of an 
inanimate participle : iniye nepi piminehkagwi- 
nitehe that (now absent) water which had been pur- 
suing him (but had not caught him) 360, 12; 
as the inanimate participle is homonymous with 
the conjunct (§ 124), a natural analogy points 
to this use. 

(d) Future unreal, of unfulfilled intentions : 

wi-mawi-wihpaimatehe when he was going to 
lie with her 92, 17, wih-taguswagehe that I was 
to cook him along with the other things 158, 8, 
wih-pemih-acihtonaguha when he was to go on 
building them for you 30, 17. 





Conjunct Participle. 


122. The conjunct participle is a verbal 
noun. The actor, object, or implied object of 
the verb may be nominalized. It exists in two 
tenses, one with changed initial, the other 
future with wih-. It enters into all construc- 
tions of which a noun is capable (actor, object, 
implied object, possessor), but is used mostly 
in apposition with nouns and in equational 
sentences where the other member is a prono- 
minal particle. 


Participle of First and Second Persons. 


123. The participle of the first two persons 
is homonymous with the conjunct mode (-i, 
-e) in its changed and future tenses : 

nina witamonagowe it is I that told it to you 
P40, 2, 

kiyanan acisuyagwe the body of us who bear 
this name 204, 19, 

ninana wih-amwagetci we are the ones who 
will eat him 58, 11, 

nina wih-agosiyani it is I who shall climb 
90, 19. 


Inanimate Singular Participle. 


124. The inanimate singular participle, both 
third person and obviative, is homonymous 
with the changed and future conjuncts. 

Actor of verb nominalized : 

ina-mani magwahkiwigi wih-inamuyani that 
over there which is a lump of the land (mountain) 
is whither thou shalt flee 98, 7 (magwahkiwiwi 
it is a lump on the land, nominalized : that 
which...). 

pyanutagi miagwahkiwinigi when she had 
reached the mountain (obv.) 98, 13. 

mani kenata, mani, man ahtigi, mani nepisi ? 
dost thou see this thing, this, this which is here, this 
lake ? 118, 2. 
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mani tcahi nasahegwiyagwe, nanagutigi 
manih ahtigi micami this thing indeed, which 
has restored you to life, this sacred bundle which lies 
there between the fires P52, 32. 

ini macagi sipowi that big river 220, 22. 

macanig anagaweni a big canoe (obv.) 214, 15. 

Object of verb nominalized : 

tani manwanetamani ? what is the thing thou 
likest ? 136, 18. 

waguna tcd pamotagi ? what is that which he 
carries on his back? 278, to. 

Implied object nominalized : 

wagunahi mamitcitci? what is he in the habit 
of eating ? 298, 21. 

waguniahi wi-watcahagwe ? what shall we cook 
for him ? 228, 7. 

ah-tcagahwayani mahkatawi ahtoyani because 
I have used up the powder which 1 had 246, 11. 

aih-tcagahwitci minagi mahkatawi because he 
has used up the powder which I gave him 248, 16. 


Inanimate Plural Participle. 


125. The inanimate plural participle, for 
third person plural and obviative plural of ina- 
nimates, adds -ini to the basic conjunct end- 
ings, and is homonymous with the changed 
and future tenses of the iterative. 

Subject of verb nominalized : 

wih-ackigen6n agwitigini mehtegoni the logs 
lying in the water will be fresh 234, 10. 

ah-agwitinigi mehtegoni kickatatatanigini 
there lay soaking some logs which had been gnawed 
through (obv.) 228, 2. 

nyawi madmecanigin anaganan four big dishes 
P14, 23. 

Implied object nominalized : 

wigiyapyan acihtawiyametcini the houses which 
he built for us 32, 5. 

awatawi wi-mitciwatcini take along to them 
things for them to eat 246, 24. 

kih-pyatonitci mahkesihani wih-pihtawiwe- 
tonitcini when the others had brought moccasins 





which they were going lo carry as an extra supply 
142, 19. 


Animate Singular Participle. 


126. The animate singular participle adds 
the ending -a to the basic conjunct endings. 
Final 4 of the verb stem is replaced by 4. 

Subject of verb nominalized : 

uckinawaha miahkatawita the youth who fasted 
26;°1: 

acihtota he who built them 30, 18. 

kickih-ayapami-pyata he who was able to come 
back 214, 24. 

petegi pyadyata he who came behind 70, 18. 

uwiwinu wapinigwata wed thou the white-eyed 
one, stem -nigwa- 150, I. 

kemecOmesenana kiteminagita our grandfather 
who gives blessing, stem -agi- P50, 7. 

ina pyatcigwiciga there he is lying with face 
turned hither, stem -cin- 12, 17- 

ina mageginega the one who is big, stem -egin- 
(§ 113) 338, 1. 

ina anehka the one who says so to thee P24, 36. 

ineniwa witcihiyameta the man who is staying 
with us 68, 14. 

ina imwuh-amwunagwa the one who always 
used to eat us 76, 13 (so read). 

wanaha nisita netogimamenana ? who 1s he 
that killed our chief? 14, 10. 

inigi... uckinawiha winimata manetow- 
ihkwaiwani they are... the youth who betrayed a 
manitou-woman 150, 5-7 (so punctuate and 
translate). 

ina papOnigi manwanetaga the one who liked 
the winter 136, 5. 

Object of verb nominalized : 

mana wicihona kihkinemaga this is the man 
Paint whom I used to know 208, 21. 

uwiwinu wapinigwata tipanata wed thou the 
white-eyed one whom thou lovest 150, 1. 

ina wi-sanaginemagwa that is the one whom 
we shall think hard to obtain P42, 39. 
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waimehtegociha maceneta the Frenchman who 
was captured 20, 18. 

wasimahemeta wih-ici-witciwawa the one who 
is had as a younger brother will go along in that 
direction 338, 11. 

wainaha wih-amwuguta koswawani? who is 
the one whom your father will eat ? 228, 8. 

uckinawah acahahi niaseguta’ utehkwamani 
the sister of the youth whom the Sioux had slain 
190, 8. 

ina na wina wi-nenehkinemegwita he is the 
one whom it (the sacred bundle) will keep in mind 
P42, I. 

Implied object of verb nominalized : 

ketemagitahiwa tcinawimihiyagwa he to 
whom we are related feels sad at heart P58, 10 ; 
the verb is *tcinawamiahiwa he has a relative. 


Animate Plural Participle. 


127. The animate plural participle may be 
derived from the animate singular participle : 
the -a of the latter is replaced by -igi. Before 
this ending t appears as tc. It is evident that 
the forms so obtained bear a fixed relation not 
to the basic endings of the third person plural 
(they, them), but to those of the singular (he, 
him), to which they add -igi*: 

conjunct 


pyayatci when he came 20, 20. 
pyadyawatci when they came 30, 7. 
participle 


pyayata he who comes 70, 18. 
pyayatcigi they who come 8, 8. 


Subject of verb nominalized : 

ni-nawatci-nesawagi mahagi pydyatcigi meh- 
tusineniwagi I shall first kill these people who 
have come here 8, 7. 

kegi-mese megu pydwagi tcag dnatuwatcigi 
all of them are coming in-every-way they-who- 
speak-language-thus, 1. e. they of every language, 
stem -dtuwa- 22, 14. 


acki-nasatcigi they who have just got well, stem 
nasa- P30, 39. 

nawapi anagwag asipOcigigi there are seen some 
stars which lie in a group, stem -cin- 72, 15. 

nydwi mamegeginegigi cicketohagi ki-nana- 
hahkanapwa fotir big kettles ye are to hang in 
place, stem -egin- (§ 113) 356, 10. 

inigi ga megu yatuge kimotemitcigi shey, then, 
surely are the ones who robbed me 286, 22. 

ayapami kih-a anuhkanehkigi back thou shalt 
go to those who sent thee 358, 16. 

kecisenanagi nahka kegihenanagi pydnuto- 
nehkig inahi our uncles and aunts who will come 
to thee there 348, 5 ; the verb-form, stem pyi- 
nutaw-, has an extra -en-, §§ 110, 115. 

mihkemiatcig uckinawihagi the youths who 
were wooing her 46, 5. 

mehtend meguhuh ahkwamatagig, anawih- 
totcigi, pwawi-pitigatcigi only those who are sick, 
the ones who are unable, are the ones who do not 
enter P50, 21 ; stems ahkwamatamwa heis sick, 
tr. inan. with formal object, inawihtowa he is 
unable io do it, an. intr., pitigiwa he enters, 
stem in -a. 

Object of verb nominalized : 

nihpenagigi they whom I have for stepchildren 
154; 4. 

nanesagigi they whom I have slain P64, 11. 

manawagi mahagi pami-witamatcigi many are 
these whom thou hast in thy company 54, 19 (so 
read). 

tcinawamatcigi they to whom thou art related, 
stem *tcinawamiawa he has him as a relative, tr. 
an. 220, 10. 

nina nitc-ihkwawagi wi-witamawagigi, oni 
kina kitc-ineniwagi wi-witamawatcigi as for me, 
my fellow-women are the ones to whom I shall 
tell it, and as for thee, thy fellow-men are the ones 
lo whom thou shalt tell it P48, 22. 

Witcisumagwigi they whom we have as gens- 
fellows, stem *witcisumawa, tr. an., he has him 
as name-cousin, as gens-fellow P48, 28. 





kaho n aih-pyinutawutci mahagi kutagagi 
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mehtusaneniwagi, mahag anuhkanetcigi then 
were approached (so translate) these other people, 
these who had been enlisted 22, 12. 

inigi tcah inigi mahk-usitani matawatcig 
anetcigi they, now, they are the ones who are call- 
ed Sulkers over the Bear’s-Feet, stems en- say so 
to, metaw4- be discontented, 30, 9. 

Implied object nominalized : 

ketehkwamagi gih inigi wawiwiyanigi thy 
sisters truly are those whom thou hast taken to wife 
200, 13. 

kepyatonepwa wih-uwiwiyigwigi I bring to 
you those whom you shall take to wife 90, 1. 

onih ihkwawagi wi-witamawagi witcisuma- 
hiyagwigi now is when I shall tell it to the women 
whom we have as gens-fellows, stem *witcisuma- 
hiwa he has a gens-fellow, an. intr., P58, 37: 

In one instance this participle is formed 
from an inan. intr. verb ; the element nomina- 
lized being, strangely enough, the possessor of 
the actor of the verb : myahkusiwag ugahk- 
wanwawani yowe pohkutinigigi they-walk-lame 
their-shins formerly they-who-it (obv.)-is-broken- 
by-shot, i. e. they walk lame whose shins were at 
one time broken by a shot P32, 7. 


Obviative Singular Participle. 


128. The animate obviative singular parti- 
ciple adds -ini to the basic conjunct endings 
and is homonymous with the changed and 
future tenses of the iterative. Final 4 of the 
stem is replaced by 4. 

Subject of verb nominalized : 

j-witamatci natupaninitcini he accompanied 
him who went on the war-path (representative 
singular) 18, 10. 

on... ah-kehtci-neckimegutc dsani, kehtci- 
manetowani, iya-mahani penutc ahpemegi 
wawiginitcini then his father scolded him severely, 
his father, the great spirit, the one who dwells far 
off on high 18, 14. 





ahkwitci watcicinitcini the one (obv.) who lay 
on top, stem -cin- (§ 113) 152, 7. 

mihkemegutcini the one (obv.) who was court- 
ing her 142, 4. 

mackétawani micenegutcini the Peoria (obv.) 
who had captured him 14, 10. 

katcisahanitcini ucemisani the one (obv.) who 
had pushed his niece (obv.) 12, 20. 

wih-pohketcicwanitcini the one (obv.) who 
was to cut her (obv.) open at the belly 74, 13. 

Object of verb nominalized : 

neminawagi necisihagi macumagini 7 gave 
my uncles (third person) the one I shot (obv.) 252, 
23. 

pahki megu wawéanesinitci tcih inini pyé- 
natcini and very beautiful, lo, was the one whom 
he had brought 46, 8. 

ini wanimatcin 4-wapwigesinitci then she 
whom he had abandoned hegan to wail 148, 11. 

manwanemiatcini kih-kackimatci when he had 
won her whom he loved 148, 7. 

inin acahan ahkowi minemetcini uwiyawi 
that Sioux (obv.) who had last been given her body 
220, 17. 

asimawani dnemetcini that animate thing 
(obv.) which is called tobacco P42. 38 (so trans- 
late). 

Implied object of verb nominalized : 

ina neniwa wawiwitcin ah-ketemahanitc unit- 
canesahi the person (obv.) whom that man had 
taken to wife ill-treated his children 152, 17 (so 
read). 

asiwagi nesimawani wih-kegi-nuwiwatcini 
they place tobacco with which they will go out 
P16, 13 ; the particle kegi having something takes 
an implied object. 

acki-minetcini the one (obv.) that had been 
given to him (third person) first of all 90, 1 ; the 
corresponding conjunct is *minetci when he was 
given something, third person passive. 

minegutcini the one (obv.) whom the others (obv.) 
had given to him (third person) 24, 28; *mine- 
gutci the others gave him something. 
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Obviative Plural Participle. 


129. The animate obviative plural participle 
adds -ihi to the basic conjunct endings. Final 
a of the verb-stem is replaced by 4. 

Subject of verb nominalized : 

ataswi-pyanitcini mehtusaneniwahi kiwec- 
kanitcihi in whatever number they repeatedly came 
(changed iterative), the people (obv.) who were tra- 
veling about 8, 9. 

a-wapamatc inah awinitcihi he looked at those 
who were there 50, 18 (so read). 

nicwi pahkwitepanitcihi two lump-headed beings 
(obv.) 140, 11 ; stem -tepa-. 

acahahi natunahugutcihi the Sioux (obv.) who 
were looking for her (third person) 222, 8. 

sihkahamawanitcihi they (obv.) who were mak- 
ing a burnt-offering to the other (obv.) Pso, 15. 

Object of verb nominalized : 

tcinawamatcihi they (obv.) to whom he was 
related, stem *tcinawamawa tr. an. he has him 
as a relative 60, 8. 

nahpenatcihi those (obv.) whom she had as step- 
children T152, title (so read). 

inihi uckinawahahi, inihi nasawatcihi those 
youths (obv.) whom they (third person) had slain 
196, 15. 

kiganawahi macenemetcihi the prisoners (obv.) 
who had been taken 12, 12. 

Implied object of verb nominalized : 

minetcih ihkwawahi the women (obv.) that he 
(third person) had been given 94, 5; *minetci 
when he was given something. 

In a number of passages of T the obviative 
singular participle appears where we should 
expect the plural. Some of these can be viewed 
as representative singulars ; examples have 
been given in § 128. In other passages this is 
impossible ; either the number-distinction is 
not fully carried out, or Jones erred in notation: 
Thus : 


kahu, pyiyanitcini kiweckanitci, mahah 4- 





nesatci then, whenever a traveler came, these he 
killed 20, 2; probably read kiweckanitcihi tra- 
velers. 

metem6h 4-mecenamawatci napinanitcin 
uckacihi the old woman seized hold of something 
on him, (obv.) who wore him or them (obv.) 
round his neck, the bear’s-claws (obv.) 44, 15; as 
this stands napinanitcini is the object of the 
verb, and uckacihi the implied object of the 
verb and at the same time the object of the par- 
ticiple napinanitcini, a very queer construc- 
tion ; if we read napinanitcihi we have a nor- 
mal construction : the old woman seized, on him, 
the bear’s-claws which he was wearing as a 
necklace, which is practically Jones’ translation. 

ini... ah-pydnutawatci pihki meg 4-mani- 
nitc uckinawahahi mihkemanitcini then he came 
10 one (obv.) whom youths (obv.) were wooing, and 
very many they were 44, 21 ; this kind of paren- 
thesis is questionable; if we read mihkemanit- 
cihi the sentence is, as Jones in fact translates, 
then he came to a person and very many were the 
youths who were wooing her. 

Less doubtful are cases like méacenemetc 
ugwiswawahi their sons who had been captured 
172, 20, where we must read micenemetcih(i). 


XI. — INTERROGATIVE MODE AND PARrTICIPLE. 


130. The interrogative mode forms clauses 
of questioned occurrence (whether) and clauses 
centering round an interrogative element (hou, 
when, however, whenever) ; it forms also main 
sentences of interrogative tone, resembling the 
dubitative. 

It has four tenses, simple, aorist with ah-, 
changed, and future with wih-. 

The endings are discussed by M3. They 
may be derived from those of the conjunct 
type (§ 111) by addition of -ani, in third per- 
son plural animate -adhigi, inanimate -ahini, 
but there are many deviations. Quite often the 
ending is -ane, which points to the existence 
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of a separate mode, an interrogative subjunc- 
tive, but as I have found no difference in use, 
I give all the forms together, quoting each as it 
is printed. 

131. The an. intr. verb prefixes w to the 
basic conjunct endings of the first two persons ; 
the third person and obviative have gw instead 
of the t of the conjunct. Consonant stems add 
6 before the third person ending, e before the 
obviative. 

I -wanani 

thou -wanani 

we excl. -wagani 

we incl. -wagwani 

ye -wagwani 

he -gwani 

they -gwahigi 

obv., obv. pl. -nigwani 

passive ? 

kehtci-myacawiwanani I must have greatly err- 
ed 22, 7, kih-kehkaha taswi nematowanini 
do thou determine how many thou wilt set up 20, 7, 
kaci tcah icawiwanaine? what can you have been 
doing ? 326, 15, watci-pyanutonage wih-ica- 
wiwagani the reason we have come to thee is (to 
find out) what we are to do 364, 18, wih-kehka- 
netamagwe awasi_ wih-ici-tapwawagwane that 
we may know how more greatly to speak the truth 
112, 18, atasw-agwapiwagwani in whatever num- 
ber ye sit grouped P44, 23, ah-pwawi-megu-pese- 
taminitc 4h-inuwaigwini she (obv.) did not listen 
to it in whatever way he spoke 140, 7, nepogwani 
he must have died, stem nep- 132, 2, in ah- 
pwawi-kehkanemagi wih-icawigwahigi then I 
no longer know of them how they will fare 186, 6, 
a-nanatucatci cackesihan Atacinigwani he asked 
how numerous the maiden was (representative sin- 
gular) 40, 2, nehki meguh anatenigwani natu- 
pahahi as long as the warriors (obv.) might stay 
away, stem enat- P18, 31. 

132. The inan. intr. verb has the endings : 

it -gwani 

they -gwahini M3 





obv., obv. pl. -nigwani. 

Consonant stems have 6 before the non-obv. 
endings; a stem in n loses this sound before 
the obv. ending. 

inehki wi-mehtusineniwahkyawigwani as 
long as there may be an earth with mortal men 
204, 19, nih-pemwuta wih-icigendgwani J shall 
shoot at it (to see) what happens to it, stem icigen- 
252, 18, 4-menwahkiwinigwani mawi-poni- 
watci and they would go to camp in whatever 
place there was good land P34, 14, Inini gu megu 
wina manet6wa tcigi pami-pesetagin ahpihtwa- 
wasenigwani cicigwanani and these things indeed, 
all of them, are the ones to which the manitou lis- 
tens (to hear) how loudly they sound, the rattles 
P58, 21 ; stem -sen-. 

133. The tr. an. verb has -a- for third person 
and obv. object; to this the first two persons 
add w : 

I-him -awagani 

thou-him -awatani 

we excl.-him -Awagetini M3 

we incl.-him -awagwani M3 

ye-him -awagwani 

he-obv. -agwini 

they-obv. -agwahigi M3 

obv.-obv. -anigwani ? 

he, they passive -atani 

obv. passive ? 

wih-ici-kandnawagini how I should speak to 
hin M3, 408, nesawatine thou hast slain him, 
hast thou ? 254, 20, 4-wapi-wapatamagwe wih- 
ici-menwinawahawigwini that ye begin to look 
how ye may pacify him 366, 6, nasagwani he must 
have killed him 26, 15, nesagwani 66, 7, ah- 
pwawi-kehkinetamuwatci wih-inahpenanatani 
because they did not know how they might be dealt 
with 60, 23 (so translate). 

The forms for obv. and inan. actor have 
-egu-, those for inan. actor presumably -egwi- : 

obv.-him -egugwani ? 

obv.-them -egugwahigi 

obv.-obv. -egunigwani 
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il-me -egwiwanani ? 

it-thee -egwiwanani ? 
and so on; no forms for inan. actor occur. 

j-wapi-natawanetamuwatci wih-utci-poni- 
nesegugwahigi wisahkahani they began to ponder 
upon it by what cause Wisahkaha. might cease to 
slay them 364, 15, inah acah utehkwamani 
meckwahkihahi nesegunigwini that Sioux’s sis- 
ler, it seems, had been killed by the Red-Earths 
220, 2, the more remote obv. acting on the less 
remote, cf. the conjunct form § 115, d. 

The forms for first person object take -i-, to 
which the first two persons add w : 

thou-me -iwanani M3 

thou, ye-us -iwagani 

ye-me -iwagwani 

he-me -igwani 

they-me -igwahigi 

he-us excl. -iyamegwini M3 

they-us excl. -iyamegwahigi M3, plausibly, but 
Michelson tells me this is probably an error. 

I passive ? 

we excl. passive ? 

nih-icawipen acimiwagiini we shall do however 
thou biddest us 280, 14, ananemiwagwani if if 
be that ye think thus concerning me 356, 6 mece 
meg 4totawigwani nih-inahpenanegwa in what- 
ever way he may choose to treat me, he will dispose 
of me 60, 20, pyatawigwahigi they must have 
brought it to me M3, 408. The form in -igini 
discussed at § 120, end, may be the interroga- 
tive for I passive. 

The forms with second person object seem to 
add the element -enu-, to judge by the table 
M3, 406 ; only one form occurs in our texts : 

I-thee -enuwanani M3 

we-thee, you -enuwagini M3 

I-you -enuwagowani ? 

he-thee -enugwani M3 

they-thee -enugwahigi M3 

he-us incl. -enuwagwani 

they-us incl. -enuwagwahigi ? 

he-you -enuwagwini M3 





they-you -enuwagwahigi M3 

thou passive ? 

we incl. passive ? 

ye passive ? 

Our only example : nenehkanetan acimenu- 
wagwani keep thou in mind whatever way he bade 
us do P48, 17. 

134. The tr. inan. verb adds -am- to the 
stem, to this element the first two persons add 
-uw-, the third -6-. 

I-it -amuwanani M3 

thou-it -amuwanani 

we excl.-it -amuwagani Mj 

we inc].-it -amuwagwani M3 

ye-it -amuwagwani 

he-it obv. -amogwani 

they-it obv. -amdgwahigi M3 

obv.-it obv. -aminigwani 

it-it obv. ? 

it passive ? 

it obv. passive ? 

ini natawanetamuwanane seeing that apparent- 
ly thou desirest that 114, 9, nahina 4-natamu- 
wagwani at whatever time ye may see it P46, 42, 
wih-ici-kehkanetamogwini how he will know it 
M3, 408, ah-pesetawatci tanwataminigwane he 
listened to the other (to hear) where he. might be call- 
ing 272, 16; probably we should read dtan- ; 
the same form at 340, II. 

135. The interrogative participle resembles 
the conjunct participle, with the added element 
of question concerning the identity of the nomi- 
nalized thing (whoever, whatever, if any). 

Participles of the first two persons (§ 123) do 
not seem to occur in our texts. 

The inanimate singular participle is homo- 
nymous with the changed and future tenses of 
the interrogative (cf. § 124) : wiguna wi-wat- 
cahawagwane ? what is the thing that we might 
cook for him, if any? 234, 22, cf. 260, 15. 

The inanimate plural participle does not 
occur; presumably it ends in -ahini. 

The animate singular participle has -ana : 
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Actor nominalized : menehta wawiwigwana 
whoever marries first 216, 13, kehkinawatci wi- 
mayéwa wi-nepohigwana as a sign by which to 
know, whoever is going to die will weep P30, 14, 
wanaha wi-kackimagwana ? who is he that may 
persuade him? 370, 14, kacawenamdgwana 
whoever may hold it loosely P58, 22. 

Implied object nominalized : wih-shkumesa- 
hiwagwana whoever she may be whom we shall 
have for our grandmother M3, 409 (so read). 

The animate plural participle does not occur : 
we should expect it to end in -ahigi. 





The obviative singular participleendsin -ahini: 

Actor nominalized : awiyahinigwahini ah- 
pyatci-nuwinitci whoever he (obv.) was, he came 
forth 78, 6; cf: 298, 21. 

Object nominalized : ah-pwawi-kehkanematc 
amwagwahini he did not know him whomever tt 
was he ‘had eaten 238, 4. 

An obviative plural interrogative participle 
does not occur ; probably itis not distinct from 
the obviative singular. 
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EL NOMBRE PANAMA 


Una ObsservACION NECESARIA SOBRE Su SIGNIFICADO 


Por RupoLtr SCHULLER. 


En el capitulo titulado “ Vokabular der Cue- 
va-Coiba-Sprache”, Walther Lehmann ', entre 
otras voces indigenas tomadas mayormente de 
las obras del historiador Gonzalo Fernandez de 
Oviedo? y de Las Casas}, se encuentra también 
al nombre de Panama, seguido de una habil 
disquisicién acerca de su significado. 

En cuanto al probable significado de este 
nombre, de proveniencia evidentemente indi- 
gena, W. Lehmann se expresa en estos térmi- 
nos : 

“Das Wort (Panamé) hat mit haboga“ Fisch” 
nichts zu tun. Seiner Bildung nach erinnert es 
an Namen wie Pananomé (vgl. auch Peneno- 
mé), Tubanama (vgl. das haitanische Cotu- 
banamat. Die von Pinart (Vocab. Cast.-Cuna, 


1. “ Zentral-Amerika ”. Die Sprachen. Berlin, 1920, 
t. I, p. 120/I, No 37. 

2. ‘* Historia General y Natural de las Indias ”. Ed.de 
Amador de los Rios, Madrid, 1851-1855. 

3. ‘* Historia de las Indias ”. Biblioteca Mexicana. 
México, 1877, II, p. 296 (r). 

4. Esta voz de Haiti nada de extrafio tiene, dada la afi- 
nidad lingiiistica que existe entre una grande serie de 
idiomas indigenas de Centro-América y las lenguas del 
grupo Carib-Aruak. Ver mi articuio ‘‘ Zur sprachlichen 
Verwandtschaft der Maya- Qu’itSé mit den Carib-Arudc”’. 
Anthropos, XIV-XV,, 1919-1920. 

Mucho mis interesante es, a no dudar, cierta toponi- 
mia (nombres de clanes [?] a la vez) que se encuentran 
en las listas de las -* Encomiendas de la Gobernacién de 
Yaguarzongo y Pacamurus ” (Ecuador) ; Relaciones Geo- 
graficas de las Indias, publ. por D. Marcos Jiménez de la 
Espada, t. IV. 

Alli leemos : “* Encomiendas de Santiago de la Mon- 
tafia”: Pincho-nama, p. 34, y siguientes. La Ciudad de 
Loyola ; Chama-nama, Zanlo-nama, Tanchi-nama.Ciudad 
dy Valladolid : Yango-nama, etc. 





p-62-3) gegebene neuere Etymologie des Namens 
Panama von Cuna alpanam “ mecer la hamaca” 
enthalt zweifellos etwas richtiges : ‘ die Han- 
gematte schaukeln ’ hat wohl auch den Sinn 
von ‘ Fischnetz ziehen’ ‘. Es handelt sich um 
eine Tatigkeit mit der Hangematte, die ja eine 
Art Netz ist.So leitet der Begriff Netz leicht zum 
Fischnetz iiber und bestatigt die alte Angabe 
des Bischofs Las Casas ”. 

De ninguna importancia es para el pensa- 
miento del primitivo el hecho de que la “ ha- 
maca” y la “red para pescar ” sean ambas 
“redes ”, en el sentido general, sino lo que 
para él es de capital importancia es la accién,la 
funcién asociada a la una ya la otra; es decir, 
la hamaca sirve “ para dormir ” (descansar), 
mientras con la otra el indio coje el codiciado 
pez (pescado) en los rios, lagos, etc., del coto, 
que suele ser o propiedad de la familia, o pro- 
piedad del clan, de la tribu. En el pensamiento 
del hombre primitivo son, pues, dos funciones 
totalmente distintas las que estan asociadas a 
esos dos objetos de la cultura material en cues- 
tidn. El que es asi se refleja igualmente en los 
términos con que en casi todas las lenguas indi- 
genas de las regiones que aqui vienen al caso®, 
se designan la “ hamaca-red * y la “ red de 


»” 


pescar 


5. Asi raciocinara el etndlogo, pero no un indio de 
Centro o de Sudamérica (un indio salvaje, salvaje o medio 
salvaje cualquiera). 

6. No solamente en las lenguas del grupo Carib-Arudk- 
Maya-K’iéé, sino también en la gran mayoria de las indi- 
genas en América. 





L. 4 
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Fray Bartolomé de las Casas dice que Panama 
significa “ lugar donde se toma mucho pesca- 
do ”, sentido el que naturalmente esta muy 
lejos de aquel otro que contiene la frase “ mecer 
la hamaca ”, alegada por Pinart. 

No hay duda alguna que Panama encierra 
la voz “pez(pescado) ”; y, como se desprende 
de las comparaciones lexicograficas que se siguen, 
debe ser palabra (compuesta por supuesto) 
pertenecientea uno de los numerosos dialectos 
indigenas de Centro América. 

Entre mis numerosos apuntes sobre estos 
ultimos figuran, estos : 


Cabecar : h-i-ma pescado (pez) 
Viceyta : h-i-ma 

Bribri : h-i-ma 

Chirripo ; n-i-ma 

Estrella : n-i-ma 

San José : n-i-ma 
Blancos-Valientes‘ : n-i-ma 
Xinca-Sinca? : s-e-ma, s-e-e-ma 
Ayook-Mixe : tsak’-s-ma 
Térraba : ma 

Tiribi : ma 


Buscando ahora en el grupo llamado por mi 
“ Carib-Aruak ”, encontramos las siguientes 
formas las que, todas ellas, sin excepcidn alguna, 
histérica y etimolégicamente, deben estar rela- 
cionadas con aquellas que mas arriba son men- 
cionadas. 


h-i-mo pez, pescado 
h-i-me 


Baure : 
Aruak : 


_1. Guatuso afincal Cibéa-Muisca, y por tanto también 
al Carib-Arudc lo mismo que al Maya-K’icé. 

2. Dialecto de Chiquimulilla y de Sinacatdn. Sobre la 
posicion lingiiistica de los Xinca-Sinca, véase mi memoria 
titulada ‘‘ Ueber die Herkunft der Namen POPUZA und 
POPOLOCA-PUPULUCA ”. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis 
dew Xinca-Sinca-Sprache von Guatemala, escrito que 
aparecera igualmente en este ‘‘ International Journal of 
American Linguistics ”. 
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Amuésa : h-(i)ma 
Ipuruna : x-ma} 
Baniva : s-i-mée, 
s-i-ma-si 
§-i-me-he 
Galibi : s-i-ma-ncu 
Piro-Contaquiro : €-i-ma 
Culino-Pano+:  x-ii-ma 


Por otro lado, en cuanto a la voz haboga 
pez” aducida por el cronista Oviedo 5, me 
parece mucho mas acertado compararla con las 
siguientes. 


“ec 


MAYA-KICE —CARIB-ARUAK 
PEZ(PESCADO). 
Ayook-Mixe : tsak’-sma aka Iquito 


Aguatecol!*® : ka-pax kak AmuéSa 7 
Tapaculteca® : tsakka, tsata hu-ca Pano 


3. La x es sonido velar. 

4. El asillamado ‘* grupo de los Pano (Sipibo, Cunibo, 
Amahuaca, Huachipairi, CaSinahua, Casibo, Tuyunerri, 
Pacaguara etc.) comprende una serie de lenguas que estan 
en estrecha afinidad histérica y genética con las del grupo 
Carib-Aruac. 

En la biblioteca anexa a ‘‘ Anthropos ”, en St. Gabriel- 
MAdling (bei Wien, Austria),se encuentra una breve doc- 
trina cristiana en lengua Pacaguara, acompafiada de un 
corto ensayo sobre la gramatica del mismo idioma. Es de 
desear que los sefiores redactores de esa importante revista 
internacional de etnologia y lingiiistica reproduzcan en 
letras de molde ese impreso el que seguramente constituye 
ahora la unica gramatica conocida del idioma Pacaguara, 
de Bolivia. 

5. Ob. cit., III, p. 130. — W. Lehmann, op. cit., I, 
p. 116, 1, No. 2€. 

6. Aunque W.Lehmann no lo haya notado, sin embar- 
go, y a pesar de la pésima informacign dela mujer ladina 
la que a Stoll habia servido para sus apuntes, la pertenen- 
cia de ese dialecto al Maya-K’iéé salta a la vista. Sobre el 
Tapatulteca, ver mi articulo acerca de Popuza y Popoloca. 

7. Estos indios de filiacién Carib-Arudc viven en la 
regién comprendida entre el Rio Poztizo y Chanchamayo, 
en la “* Montafia ” peruana. Usan b- (i) ma y kak“ pez” 
(pescado) indistintamente. Asi, p.e., @aca-si, un afluente 
del Perené, traducen por “‘ rio de los pescados + 
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Rama ': sal-p-aka_uat Apiaka ? 
Boruca : éaac, pes- 

cadomero b-aka CaSinahua 
Contal- 
Col-Mopan : malip- 

tsok akka “un buen 


pescado que tam- 
bién sellama golti 


golti” refiere el 
misionero Her- 
renhuter(Quandt) 
Ver Maya K’icé : 

cai 

coi 

cai gua  Cibéa,Peno- 
nomeno, Move, 
Cuna, Ponono 

coi u-ake Atanke, Bin- 

tukua 
ca-r,etc. ‘(meresu) 3 


p-eke+ Trumai 
u-as-din Sumo 
$-ua Lenca 


Finalmente, séame permitido una ligera ob- 
servacién sobre la palabra CHACRA “ red ”, 
mencionado por Walther Lehman 5, segun 


J. Meléndez (1681) °. 


En una nota puestaal pie de esa misma pagina, 


1. Arranca, evidentemente, del mismo subsuelo lin- 
gitistico que la mayor parte de las demas lenguas indige- 
nas de Centro América. Ver mi estudio titulado ‘‘ La Po- 
sicién Etnoldgica y Lingiistica de los Indios de Talaman- 
ca” que se esta publicando en Costa Rica. 

* 2. Hay también indios dichos Apiaka y que son de fi- 
liacién Tupi-Guarani. 

3. Nombre Tupi de cierto pescado que abunda en los 
rios del Brasil. 

4. Ver kana-hake, Caraya ; tampake, Catoquina; kana, 
Nahuqua ; kana, Palmella; kana, Ipurucoto ; kxato, Bakairi, 
etc. 

5. Op. cit., I, p. 116/I, no. 26, 

6. P. Adrian de Santo Tomas apud Juan Requejo Sal- 
cedo “‘Relacién Historica y Geografica de Panama” (1640) 
publ. por Serrano y Sanz, Madrid, 1900.— W. Lehmann, 
op. cit., I, loc. cit., nota 1. 


W. Lehmann hace saber que la palabra “ cha- 
cra” en Hispano-América vulgarmente (sic/) 
significa choza-jacalito del aldeano (campesino- 
hombre que vive en el campo), lo que es 
inexacto. CHACRA, o también CHACARA, es 
voz proveniente del Ketua del Peru y hoy dia 
es un provincialismo el que en casi todas las 
republicas andinas quiere decir “ finca” (here- 
dad, plantado, plantacién? ; y, como tal, natu- 
ralmente ninguna relacién puede tener con la 
voz chacra trasmitida por J. Meléndez. 
He aqui la prueba : 


Move: kra-de_ red 
Nortefio : kra-de red 
Penonomeno : kra-de_ red 
Muoi : éa pronombre posesivo de 


la primera persona de 
singular : mi, mio 
(meus). 


De modo que la palabra chacra mencionada 
por J. Meléndez significaria, ni mds ni menos: 
mi red. 

Cabe mencionar aqui también que W. Leh- 
mann se equivoca en cuanto a la editio princeps 
de la obra de Lépez de Gémara *. De esta obra 
se conocen las siguientes primeras ediciones : 


Caragoga, Millan, 1552; 
Anvers, Nucio, 1553; 
Medina del Campo, Millis, 1553 9. 


7. Ver la magistral del Dr. Rodolfo Lenz ‘‘ Dicciona- 
rio Etimoldjico de las voces chilenas derivadas de lenguas 
indigenas”, Santiago de Chile, parte primera, 1904,que es 
lo mejor que hasta la fecha se ha sido publicado sobre 
lexicografia sudamericana, quiza lexicografia americana,en 
general. En esta excelente obra W. Lehmann habria en- 
contrado indicaciones muy sabias y bien acertadas sobre 
expresiones como : fieque, chucaro ; y también acerca del 
origen y el significado del término ahora panamericano 
chicha, cuya proveniencia pone en apuro al sabio inves- 
tigador alemdn. 

8. “* Ergebnisse einer Forschungsreise in Mittelamerika 
und Mexico 1907-1909”. Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie,Berlin, 
1910. 

g. Hay, ademas, 46 5 ediciones de 1554 ;y una hecha 





en Roma, por Dorici, 1555. 
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Esa rarisima edicién de 1535, que W. Leh- 
mann tuvo la suerte de encontrar, no fué la 
obra de Lépez de Gémara, como él afirma, sino 
que fué la primera edicién de la “ Primera parte 
dela historia natural y general dlls indias yslas 
y tierra firme del mar oceano : escripta por el 
capitan goncalo hernadez de Ouiedo y Valdes : 
alcayde dela fortaleza de la ciudad de sancto 
Domingo de la ysla Espafiola y cronista dela 
sacra cesarea y catholicas magestades del empe- 





rador don carlos quinto de tal no(m)bre”: etc.. 


RupDo.r SCHULLER. 


New Orleans, La., Setiembre de 1926. 


1. Henry Harrisse ‘‘ Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissi- 
ma ”. New York, MDCCCLXVI (reimpresa por Otto 
Lang, Florencia, Italia). 

La obra de Gomara, a la cual casi todos los america- 
nistas atribuyen demasiada importancia, no es sino una 
fuente de consulta de segunda categoria. 
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TWO UNKNOWN PRINTS OF THE TSOTSIL LANGUAGE 


A Maya-K’icé pIaLect oF Cxtapas, México 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 


By RupoitpH ScHULLER. 


While working on unknown and yet unpub- 
lished manuscript material on different dia- 
lects of the great linguistic family called Maya- 
K’iéé, documents. which now are preserved in 
the library of the Department of Middle Americ- 
an Research at Tulane University, New Orle- 
ans, La., Mr. Frans Blom had the kindness of 
calling my attention to the two prints in the 
Ts’ots'il language, which are here briefly des- 
cribed. 

The one of these scarce Mexican, viz., Chia- 
pa-prints’bears the following title : 


GRAMATICA DEL ZOTZIL. 


12 mo, — 43 numbered pp. — The title-page 
is missing. At the end there is the “Colophon” 
which reads : “ 1° de Enero de 1818 : estube 
(sic, instead of “ estuve ”) adminstrando” (1th 
of January of 1818; I was officiating). 

CONTENTS : p. 1.“ Del Nombre Sustan- 
tivo ”; pp. 1-4 “ Del Nombre Adjetivo ” ; 
pp- 4-5 “ Del Verbo sum, est, fui” ; pp. 5-9 
“ Primera Conjugacion que es de Verbos Neu- 
tros”; p.9 “Dela Conversion de los Verbos ”; 
pp. 10-14 “ Segunda Conjugacion ” ; p. 14 
“ Voz Pasiva” ; pp. 14-16 “ Verbos Recipro- 
cos”; p. 16 “ Cuarta Conjugacion ” ; pp. 16- 
17 “ Participios ”; p. 17“ Preposicion TA” ; 
pp. 17-18 “ Numerales ”; pp. 18-19 “ Adver- 
bios de Tiempos” ; p. 19 “ Interrogaciones” ; 
pp. 19-20 “ Adverbios de Lugar ”; p.20 “ Ad- 








verbios Negativos ”; p. 20 “ Conjunciones ” ; 
pp. 20-21 “ Particulas Modificativos ”; p. 21 
“ De los Comparativos ” ; pp. 21-43 “ Confe- 


cionario (sic, instead of “ Confesionario ” en: 


dicha Lengua, que deben saber los Ministros. ” 

A second copy of this higly important tract 
on the little known Ts’ots’il language exists 
also in the library of the National Museum at 
México City; and it is the same one on which 
is based the description of this dialect in my 
paper intitled ” La Lengua Ts’ots’il ” (Dialecto 
del Maya-K’icé, Chiapas '). 

As I have already stated? from the passage 
“ para decir uno estuve en Chamula} ; ghuma- 
bil xena qui chamo”, we may infer that the anon- 
ymous author of the little tract on the Ts’ots’il 
must have been a monk, or rather one of the 
numerous Spanish priests who at the beginning 
of the xixth century were laboring among the 
Indians of the present department of Las Casas 
in the present Mexican state of Chiapas. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Blom, to whom the copy 
of the Ts’ots’il grammar here referred to was 
presented by the parish of the little town of San 
Cristobal, Chiapas, told me that Father Agapito 
ascribes the work to the late Father José Maria 


¢ 


1. ‘ International Journal of American Linguistics, ”’ 
Volume 3, Numbers 2-4, pp. 193-218, New York, 1925. 

2. Op. cit., p. 216, II. 

3. According to several Chiapanecos I met in México 
City, Chamula is the general epitheton for Ts’ots’il and 
Tsendal, indiscriminately. 








el: 





La | 
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Sanchez, a learned Chiapaneco priest, who, as 
we shall see hereafter, was one of the very few 
exceptions among his countrymen, taking deep 
interest in all matters concerning the native 
Indians of Chiapas, especially those living at 
that time in the Department of Las Casas. 
Furthermore, it was also said that the date of 
“ 1818 ”, which appears at the end of our tract 
is amistake for “ 1881 ”. 

The claims of Father Agapito, we believe, 
are without any positive foundation; and this 
assumption is supported by the fact that there 
exists certain affinity between the above men- 
tioned little grammar and another one published 
by Father José Maria Sanchez, whose work, as 
he asserts himself in the introduction, is based 
entirely upon a manuscript written about 1804, 
and which he discovered in the ecclesiastic 
archives at San Cristdbal. The Sanchez print is 
thus but a mere reproduction of the manu- 
script of an unknown author of the first decade 
of the xixth century. 

Americanists acquainted with the modus ope- 
randi of the Catholic missionaries in charge of 
the early missions established among the differ- 
ent Indian native groups in America, will agree 
that these two tracts on the Ts’ots’il language 
may easily betraced to an earlier pattern, prob- 
ably to one of the numerous manuscript works 
on the Ts’ots’il dialect, documents which had 
been left in several monasteries of Chiapas by 
the Dominican fathers, the first Catholic mission- 
aries in those remote parts of México. 


II 


The title of the second print in the Ts’ots’il 
dialect is as follows : 


LA LENGUA TZOTZIL//EN CHIAPAS.// 


Explicaciones gramaticales, dogmaticas é ins- 
tructi//vas para los sacerdotes catdlicos y toda// 
clase de personas.// Mandado 4 imprimir por el 





Sr. Pbro.// José Maria Sanchez.//—// San Cris- 
tobal Las Casas. — Chiapas. // Tip. y Encua- 
dernacién “ E] Trabajo ”. // — ;/ 1895. // 

8vo. — 3 numbered pp. — 1v numbered pp. 
— 95 numbered pp. 

CONTENTS : pp. 1-3 “ Advertencia” ; 11 
ffinc. “ Pronunciacion ”. De las letras y silabas; 
p. 1“ Libroen que se trata dela Lengua Tzotzil 
Contiene ”; pp. u-1v “ Exhortacién 4 los 
Sefiores Curas de los pueblos indigenas ” ; pp.1- 
12 “ Arte de la lengua tzotzil y reglas generales 
de ella para poder facilmente hablarla y enten- 
derla ; compendiado en breve el arte antiguo', segun 
las reglas gramaticas” : pp. 13-50“ Vocabulario 
breve de algunos verbos y nombres para el uso 
de la lengua, con cuyo ejercicio se extien de (?) 
la inteligencia de ella y su fecundidad de voces 
y terminaciones”; pp. 50-79 “ De la doctrina 
cristiana y sus oraciones, y demas cosas que 
debe saber el cristiano para instruirse en Id fé, 
y sus misterios en lengua tzoetzil”; p. 79 
“ SALUTACION EN TZENDAL ” ; pp. 80- 
95 Different “ Sermones ” (discourses on sacred 
subjects, in Ts’ots’il only). 

Now, as to the manuscript of the anonymous 
author’, Father Sanchez states : “ Al principio 
tuvimos intencidn de escribir una gramatica 
elemental de la lengua togtzil (an error for “ tzo- 
tzil ”) adaptada 4 los métodos y sistemas del 
dia; mds (!) habiendo encontrado en los archivos 
eclesiasticos un original bastante curioso 4 la 
par que de mucha utilidad por la suma de. in- 
strucciones religiosas que contiene? y que el 
sacerdote catélico sabra emplear con felices re- 


1. Notwithstanding .the new arrangement made by 
Father Sanchez of the exposition of the verb and of sever- 
al grammatical features a careful comparison of both texts, 
shows that they are closely related, or perhaps the work 
of the same author. 

2. Otherwise Father Sanchez would surely have given 
the name of the intelligent monk, or priest. 

3. As, p. e. the numerous ‘‘ Sermones ”, or discourses 
on different sacred subjects, tracts emanating, undoubt- 
edly, from earlier Dominican sources, 
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sultados, al ejercer su delicada misién en los 
curatos, de pronto nos abstuvimos de aquel 
trabajo para dar 4 luz desde luegoun manuscrito 
que, por si mismo y sin necesidad de elogio 
alguno, revela su valia, y honra en mucho al 
modesto autor que en tiempos lejanos, como en el 
presente, supo relevarnos de una tarea de suyo 
penosa y dificil'”. 

And beneath this passage, we find: “ El 
manuscrito de que venimos hablando, es del 
ano de 1804, y hoy seedita por la primera 
vez? con la unica adicién del Abecedario tzotzil 
y el modo de pronunciar* cada una de sus le- 
tras, siendo todo lo demas fiel trasunto de la 
obra del autor” +. 

Father Sanchez’ indications as to the’ pho- 
nology seem to be quite in accord with those 
set forth by ourselves on the peculiar sounds 
of the Ts’ots’il. 


SANCHEZ SCHULLER 


“La x, se pronuncia 
como la ch francesa,y se 
requiere la viva voz del 
maestro 6 del que nati- 
vamente habla el idio- 
ma. 5” 

“La gh y latzson 
dos letras compuestas 
que también tienen una 
pronunciacién special”. gh(g,h) x velar (sure- 

ly a glottal spirant) °. 


x $ palatal-fricative. 


1. Op. cit., p. 2. 

2. Father Sanchez did not know the little tract writ- 
ten, and probably published, shortly after 1818. 

3. Part missing in the former print. 

4. Op. cit., loc. cit. 

5- Op. cit., p. 4. 

6. Similar to the 4 in Maya, as in “ h-alach ” (c-alach 
of the Spanish chroniclers). See on this subject my paper 





SANCHEZ SCHULLER 


tz probably ts’, the 
dental explosive which 
occurs in almost every 
Maya K’icé dialect. 

“ gh, unas veces tie- 
ne la pronunciacién de 
hej suave y casi imper- 
ceptible que requiere la 
viva voz del que habla 
bien el idioma, v.g. gh 
pas, yo hago, se pronun- 
cia hej pas”. 

“ Otras veces ; es de- 
cir antes y después de 
vocal, tiene la pronun- 
ciacién de J castellano, 
v.g. : gholol, cabeza, se 
pronuncia jolol ; laghu- 
nem, lajunem. ” 


xolil, cabeza, head 
xun,xum,uno 7, one. 


Finally, we are glad to point out that Fa- 
ther Sanchez’ tract on the Ts’ots’il language is 
accompanied bya precious vocabulary of several 
thousand words, which, of course, represents 
an important contribution to the study of that 
very interesting Maya-Dialect ;and thus deserves 
attention of all Maya-K’ice’ scholars. 

New Orleans, La., August, 1926. 


Rudolph ScHutter. 


‘* Interpretacién totalmente errénea del nombre Maya 
CALACHUNI ” (Entirely erroneous interpretation of the 
Maya-name CALACHUNI), in Revista de Etnologia, 
Lingiistica y Arqueologia ”. Tomo I. — Nos 1-2, p. 8, 
note 19. San Salvador, C.A., 1925. Cf. ‘‘ La Lengua 
Tsots’ il”, p. 196. 

7. Cf. xolol, head, ‘‘ La Lengua Ts’ots’il”, p. 199/I; 
and ‘* Numeralia ”, p. 2-6/I. 
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ADDITIONAL BLACKFOOT-ARAPAHO. COMPARISONS 


After repeated perusal of Kroeber’s “ Arapaho 
dialects” (UCPAE. XII, No. 3) I think the 
following more or less probable Blackfoot- 
Arapaho comparisons may be added to the very 
few already given in my paper “ Word-com- 
parisons between Blackfoot and other Algon- 
quian languages ” (IJAL. III, p. 103 sqq.). 
Some of them have been hinted at already by 
Kroeber in his short notes on the external 
phonetic correspondences of Arapaho (l.c.,p.77- 
81). Considering the very little we know about 
those correspondences which are certainly as 
regularas phonetic correspondences in any other 
linguistic family (cf. Bloomfield, Language, 
I, p. 130, note), and also about the way 
Algonquian vocalic intermutation has devel- 
oped in Arapaho, it is to be expected that 
some of my comparisons will prove to be 
wrong. 

Bl. aké(ua) woman; Ar. hisei, hihi’i, hiséna”, 
Gros Ventre hid woman. 

Bl. dniu says, nitdnistau I say to him, nita- 
nik he says tome; Ar. dneti-§- to speak to. Oj. 
nind-ina does not belong here (see Michelson, 
IJAL. Ill, p. 233 a). 

Bl. apxm-acrosss ; Ar. tcabi- passing, past,on, 
continuing. For Algonquian p = Ar. te cf. be- 
low sub Bl. pi- to enter and BI. pi- far, and 
also Ar. cicitci duck, Fox cicip*, Cree sisip, Oj. 
cicib duck; Ar. netic’, netic‘, Gros Ventre nets 
water, Fox nep', Cree nipi, Oj. nibi water; Ar. 
beitcid, Gros Ventre bitsits, bitsit tooth, Cree 
mipit tooth, Oj. nibid my tooth; Ar. nétc’ my 
arrow, Fox nip! my arrow (Bl. 4pssi._ arrow, 
néypssi my arrow). See also Michelson, RBAE. 
28, p. 235. 





Bl. eini(ua), -ini(ua) buffalo; Ar. handa"tca", 
hita"mo", Gros Ventre handntyei buffalo bull.Has 
the t of hita"mé” originated from n? Very doubt- 
ful. 

Bl. ixk- (-oyk-, it-oyk-) on top, upon; Ar. 
las-, tax- on top (with initial dental as Cree 
taku-, takuts on top, upon). For Ar. s from k 
cf. Ar. hisei woman (see above sub BI. aké),and 
for Ar. x from k Ar. hixu bone (see below sub 
Bl. oykin). 

Bl. imiti({ua) dog, cf. IJAL. Ill, p. 236.That 
the ¢ of Cree atim is older than the sounds 
(/, r, n) we find in the forms of this word in 
other Algonquian dialects is confirmed by Ar. 
hida, hatam, Gros Ventre hote dog. 

Bl. in- (ini-) down; Ar. a"wu, ina"wu-, hani- 
down, falling. With vocalic intermutation ? 

Bl. in- (ini-, ino-) long, a long time; Ar. 
ini- aimlessly, randomly, about, along. 

Bl. iniu dies, initsiu kills him, cf. Michelson, 
IJAL. III, p. 233 5. Perhaps akin to Ar. ndtca-, 
netce- to die, to be dead, naha’-, naha’- to kill 
(trans.), nd’ihei-, néiha"- to kill (intrans.). 

Bl. istst fire; Ar. icitd", ih’cita", hixt, ifta”, 
Gros Ventre iséta” fire. 

Bl. kak- just, only; Ar. has-, ha"si hard, very, 
fast, violently. Algonquian k appears as Ar. h 
in many words, as Ar. s, for example, in hisei 
woman (see above sub BI. aké). 

Bl. kan- all; Ar. hana’ut', hana’a- all. 

Bl. kéni, -ko snow; Ar. hi snow. A case of 
vocalic intermutation ? 

Bl. maktyi (-okuyi) wolf; Ar.ha"xei, Gros 
Ventre ha"bei wolf. Very doubtful, though Ar. 
h- may be inorganic, and Ar. x may represent 
Algonquian k (see above sub BI. ixk-). 
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Bl. mamiu (-omi-) fish; Ar. nawat, Gros 
Ventre na"w*, na"wuh™ fish. 

Bl. mdyk- red, perhaps in vocalic intermuta- 
tion with Bl. mik- (mek-) red (cf. however 
IJAL. Ill, p. 105 a); Ar. ba-, maoxtaheini, Gros 
Ventre baxa’a"(in.), beixty' (an.) red. I wonder 
if there is any connection at all. Ar. b from 
m is regular. 

Bl. miststs (-istst-) tree, log ; Ar. bac’, baix-, 
ma’, Gros Ventre bis wood. Not very clear. 

Bl. motokdni head, hair ; Ar. bei$e’a hair, Gros 
Ventre bit*’*" (or bit”) head. Ar. 6 from Al- 
gonquian fas, e.g., in beifan tongue (IJAL.III, 
p- 105 a sub Bl. matsini), hada dog (see above 
sub Bl. imitd). Is Bl. k represented in this case 
by an Ar. glottal stop ? 

Bl. ndnai-, nanau- finally; Ar. gani-, ndani- 
constantly. 

Bl. nipu- (-ipu-) to stand, to get up; Ar. 
nabi-, nawu- to make a motion to, to move for- 
ward, Gros. Ventre na"wa-, na"bi- to make a 
motion to. 

Bl. nisa my elder brother. Kroeber has Ar. 
nasaha’ , nixtsia", nih’sa, Gros Ventre nabaha my 
elder brother. Cf. also Gros Ventre nis’ha" 
(voc.), nis’ my mother’s brother, ds’ your ‘mo- 
ther’s brother, isa’ his mother’s brother. 

Bl. nokéa my lodge, my home, okéai his lodge, 
his home, -oki-, -oko- lodge ; Ar. -akac, -akay, 
Gros Ventre -okay- house. 





Bl. noykéa my son, oxkdi his son ; Ar. neihi”, 
neicta’, neiha’, Gros Ventre neiha’ my son. Al- 
gonquian & is often represented by Arapaho b. 

Bl. oykin bone; Ar. hixu bone. For Ar. x cf. 
above sub BI. ixk-. 

Bl. pi- to enter; Ar. écit-, tci0i- in, into, en- 
tering. For Ar. tc from p cf. the next word 
and above sub Bl. apam-. 

Bl. pi- far; Ar. tcdni- far, down, headlong. 
Cf. the preceding word. As to an erroneous 
Fox word cited IJAL. III, p. 108 a see Michel- 
son, IJAL. III, p. 234 d. 

Bl. sui- in the water, into the water, close 
by the water, in the fire, into the fire, close by 
the fire, -soo goes into the water ; Ar. ci-, cix- 
into water, in the water. With vocalic inter- 
mutation ? 

Bl. tda, taid, tama which (see about the de- 
tails VKAWA., Afd. Letterk., N.R., XIV, 
No. 5, p. 24),takd who. To the same interrog- 
ative stem belong Ar. fou when, tousa” why, 
what kind, tahou, tahoutax« how many, tousouhw’ 
for how much, at what price. 

Bl. tam- then, after a while, later on, now, 
just ; Ar. tabd- just then, to begin to. 

I avail myself of the opportunity to state that 
auami (IJAL. III, p. 236 4) is a misprint for 
auami. 

C. C. UHLENBECK 
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REVIEWS 


P. W. Schmidt, Die Sprachfamilien und Spra- 
chenkreise der Erde. Mit einem Atlas von 14 
Karten in Lithographie (Kulturgeschichtliche 
Bibliothek, herausgegeben von W. Foy. I. 
Reihe. Ethnologische Bibliothek, 5), Heidel- 
berg 1926. Carl Winter. 


The new work of the renowned ethnologist 
and comparative philologist Father W. Schmidt 
is no more and no less than a grandiose syn- 
thesis of the results of genealogical linguistic re- 
search trom its very beginnings until now. In 
the first place, it contains a systematical survey 
of all linguistic families and isolated languages 
in the world with the history of their explora- 
tion, giving due honor to all students that have 
contributed to the raising up of the majestic 
edifice ; then, in a second part it tries to com- 
bine the linguistic stocks into still greater uni- 
ties, called language-cycles by Schmidt, and 
to parallel these with the culture-cycles, con- 


structed by the new German ethnological school, - 


of which Father Schmidt himself is one of the 
most brilliant representatives. Regarding the 
first part of the work, I can only state with joy 
that the author has succeeded to give us a true 
picture of animmense field of scientific activity. 
As to the second part, I must confess to a high 
degree of scepticism. The author has selected 
some special aspects of language to guide him 
through the endlessly varied and hopelessly 
intricate complex of human speech, tracing and 
hunting up his cherished phenomena to the 
farthest corners of his hunting grounds. We 
cannot but admire his enthusiasm, his energy, 
his astounding erudition, though we may shrink 
from following him in his daring conclusions. 
Comparing the phonetical systems of all known 





languages, he reconstructs the history of the 
development of sounds and sound-combina- 
tions. Though he may be right in many of his 
suggestions, we are unable to suppress all the 
doubts and objections which assail us from 
every side.During the unnumbered millennia of 
prehistory languages may have possessed and 
lost all possible sounds and sound-combinations, 
“ Anlaute” and “ Auslaute ”, without there 
being left a trace of those bygone phonetical 
systems. Languages may have changed their 
morphological and syntactical types too, many 
times over and over. By saying this, we criticize 
already the morphological and syntactical sec- 
tions of Father Schmidt’s prehistoric romance. 
When I say “ romance ”, I do not mean any- 
thing disparaging. Every working hypothesis is 
the child of romantic vision, and without such 
hypotheses scientific research would not be pos- 
sible at all. Still I think that Father Schmidt’s 
morphological and syntactical basis, though 
broad it be, is not broad enough, and most 
certainly not solid enough, to support his 
magnificent structure. His basis may be broad- 
ened, at all events. An aspect of language he 
does not touch upon is the reflex of emotional 
repression in grammatical form. Is the indica- 
tive the mode of emotionally unrepressed 
simple communication, the conjunctive and its 
congeners relate, it is true, to the same real or 
possible happenings, but with a certain degree 
of hesitation, of doubt, of fear, of hope, of 
yearning, of haste, all emotions that repress 
straightforward communication. We may call 
them “ repressional modes ”. The simple im- 
perative expresses an unrepressed command, but 
by the side of it we often find modified forms 
which mitigate the harshness of its purport. In 
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such cases we may speak of an emotionally re- 
pressed command. Now I want Father Schmidt 
to study the extent and distribution of repres- 
sional modes and to map out the result of his 
investigations about them in the same way as 
he has done with other linguistic phenomena. 
Another wide-spread phenomenon I recommend 
to Father Schmidt’s attention is the opposition 
of casus energeticus and casus inertiae in contrast 
to that of nominative and accusative, which is 
characteristic of other grammatical systems.And 
then there are the different kinds of “ posses- 
sion ”, expressed by grammatical form, e.g. in 
Melanesia and numerous languages of North 
America. The wider the range of his gramma- 
tical investigations is, the sounder will be his 
conclusions. The great thing, however, we ap- 
preciate and admire in Father Schmidt’s recon- 
structions as they lie before us, is the very idea 
of grouping, according to certain phonetical, 
morphological, and syntactical criteria, linguistic 
families and isolated languages into extensive 
cycles which may one day prove to reflect pre- 
historical connections. Only great scientists by 
the Grace of God have such conceptions. 

The following notes relate, with only a few 
exceptions,to general and American linguistics. 
I hope to criticize some Old World portions of 
the work in Acta Philologica Scandinavica. 

P. 24-27. The discussion of morphological 
types of languages is rather weak, in fact, one 
of the least instructive paragraphs of a highly 
instructive book. In the first place we miss 
clear-cut definitions of the terms “ agglutina- 
tion ”and “ flexion” (cf.my remarks on “ Aglu- 
tinacion y flexion”, Tercer Congreso de Estu- 
dios Vascos, p. 32 sqq.). On the undeservedly 
popular classification into isolating, agglutinat- 
ing, and flexional (inflective) languages see, on 
the one hand, Sapir, The history and varieties 
of human speech (Popular Science Monthly, 
July, 1911), on the other, Jespersen, The clas- 
sification of languages (Scientia, August 1920), 





and Jespersen, Language, p. 76-80. I wonder 
why Schmidt does not avail himself of the 
Opportunity to define his position to the clas- 
sification-theories of Finck (Die Klassifikation 
der Sprachen, Marburg 1901), and Sapir (Lan- 
guage, p. 127-156). 

P. 32 sq. Here ought to have been mentioned 
such well-known works on general linguistics as 
Jespersen, Sprogets logik (1913), Language 
(1922), The philosophy of grammar (1924);de 
Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale (first edi- 
tion of 1916); Vendryes, Le langage (1921) ; etc. 
A few monographs on the history of the science 
of language might have been added, e.g. Thom- 
sen, Sprogvidenskabens historie (1902) ; Peder- 
sen, Et blik pi sprogvidenskabens historie med 
serligt hensyn til det historiske studium av 
sprogets lyd (1916), Sprogvidenskaben i det 
nittende aarhundrede (1924). 

P. 34. Franciscus Cornelis Donders was no 
German! See about him Nieuw Nederl. Biogr. 
Woordenboek, I, col. 727-729. 

P. 52. In my comparative morphology ot 
Eskimo dialects there is nothing to be found on 
the Eskimo-Uralian kinship-problem (to which 
my papers in ZDMG relate). On the other 
hand, I have given there, in brackets, a few mor- 
phological comparisons of Eskimo and Aleutian. 

P. 53. H. Rink was no missionary, I believe 
(see the title-pages of his books). Nor was 
V. Henry. 

P. 55. There must be something the matter 
with the eastern group in the tabular survey of 
the Eskimo dialects. 

P. 103 sq. I shall not deny that the study of 
“ culture-cycles ” may have a heuristic value in 
comparative philology, but I cannot but em- 
phasize the great danger there is in looking out 
for linguistic kinship-relations on account of 
other cultural similarities. We know that the 
more modest “ culture-areas” of American eth- 
nologists do by no means correspond to groups 
of genetically interrelated languages. I think 
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with Schmidt (p. 97) that too hasty synthesis 
isan impediment to correct valuation of linguis- 
tic data. 

P. 118. The sketch of Chukchee in BBAE 
40, Part 2 is written in English! 

P. 155. It is interesting to compare Schmidt’s 
unqualified denial of an Australian-Austro- 
nesian_ kinship-relation with Rivet’s recent 
promise to prove such a relation (Journ. de la 
Soc. des Américanistes de Paris, Nouv. Série, 
t. XVIII, p. 189). 

P. 164 sqq. passim. Read everywhere IJAL 
instead of IRAL (the title of our “ Journal.” is 
given wrong in the list of abbreviations, p.xv). 

P. 165. By the side of my paper on posses- 
sive flexion, referred to by Schmidt, my article 
on the transitive verb and the “ verbum actio- 
nis ” in North American languages, published 
in the same volume of the “ Verslagen ”, should 
have been mentioned. 

P. 167. The supposed Algonquian origin of 
Wiyotand Yurok may as yet not be considered 
as definitively proved. A close examination of 
Miss Reichard’s Wiyot materials would be of 
the greatest importance. At first blush they do 
not look very hopeful. 

P. 174. As to Coahuiltecan a reference to 
p- 191 would have been desirable. 

P. 176. The list of grammars and dictionaries 
of Siouan languages requires a revision. 

P. 178. With the only exception of p. 176, 
Frachtenberg’s paper IJAL I, p. 175-182 has 
nothing to do with Wakashan, etc. The full 
title ought to have been given in connection 
with Yakonan (p. 181), not in this place where 
a reference to IJALI, p. 176 would have suf- 
ficed. 

P. 182 sqq. Though there are remarkable 
resemblances in vocabulary and structure be- 
tween the so-called Penutian languages, it would 
have been preferable to treat Wintun, Maidu, 
Yokuts, Miwok, Costano each separately, and 
then, at the end, to discuss different possible 





ways of accounting for what they have in com- 
mon. The more was this to be recommended, 
because still other languages, farther to the 
north, share a good deal of the same elements 
and structural traits with Kroeber’s unextended 
Penutian group. On p. 184 sq. Schmidt devotes 
a paragraph toa possible or probable extension 
of the hypothetical Penutian family. Even if 
the supposed common origin of the Penutian 
languages as a whole would not be confirmed 
by further investigations, their similarity in gen- 
eral structure and the lexical elements they 
have in common would have to be explained 
in a historical way. There are so many kinds 
and degrees of language-mixture, and as yet 
we know so very little about the process of lin- 
guistic acculturation in the case of archaic (prim- 
itive) peoples. It is a pity Schmidt does not 
give us, somewhere, a chapter on creolizations 
of European languages, trade-languages, and 
similar linguistic types. Perhaps they will throw 
light on what may have happened in many 
desperate cases of partly linguistic resemblance 
and difference that still puzzle the non-simplistic 
student and baffle his efforts to find an adequate 
formula for the kind of historical relationship 
involved. Perhaps even such linguistic families 
as Indo-European will appear im quite a differ- 
ent light, if we learn to distinguish several 
layers in the elements that are common to them 
all, or to part of them. Is not it puzzling, e.g., 
that many of the most common ‘words in what 
is strangely called “ Primitive Indo-European ” 
(“ Urindogermanisch ”) — kinship-relation 
terms, names of parts of the body, etc. — do 
not conform to the general Indo-European types 
of derivates from verbal roots we are accustomed 
to ? Was “ Primitive Indo-European” (if there 
ever was sucha thing) a product of crossing of 
radically different or, may-be, distantly related 
languages, or groups of languages? Not to speak 
of the innumerable elements that occur in cer- 
tain sub-groups of our linguisticfamily without 
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being common to the whole of it. Such partial 
common property requires, in each case, a special 
historical explanation. I strongly suspect that 
all larger linguistic families are, after all, pro- 
ducts of assimilation and acculturation with sub- 
sequent differentiation. Simplistic terms and 
concepts as “ genetic relationship”, “ borrow- 
ing ”, and such like, will not help us out. 
What we need is historical perspective. 

P. 183. Penuti is a compound of Pen and 
Uti; SO Pen and Uti are not arbitrary parts of 
Penuti. Cf. Dixon and Kroeber;UCPAE XVI, 
p. 61 (sub 152, and 153). 

P. 184. Read : IJAL I, p. 177. 

P. 185. The characteristic Penutian form of 
stem discovered by Sapir (IJAL II, p. 58-67) is 
by no means exclusively Penutian. I think, it 
will be easy enough to. find languages in differ- 
ent parts of the world in which the same stem- 
pattern occurs. Setting aside languages with 
vocalic harmony where stems of Sapir’s type 
are apt to be more or less common,J will only 
mention Basque that as to the frequency of 
such stems might well be Penutian, if we did 
not know for certain that it is not. Of course, 
we have here to do with parallelism or, raore 
probably, convergence. I acknowledge, how- 
ever, that where the so-called Penutian languages 
possess, all of them, the same stem-pattern, 
this may depend, nay, probably depends upon 
a prehistoric connection of some kind, whereas 
such a connection between Basque and Penu- 
tian is excluded by geographical and many other 
reasons. I only wish to point out that we must 
not exaggerate the value of such resemblances 
as Sapir’s stem-pattern. If it developed inde- 
pendently in Basque and in certain languages of 
western North America, it may also have sprung 
up independently in each, orin some, of those 
North American languages, though, considering 
other more or less intimate resemblances be- 
tween them, this would not seem probable. 

P. 186. Nowa grammar of the Kutenai lan- 





guage by the Jesuit Uanestrelli has been publish- 
ed and annotated by Boas, IJAL IV, p. 1-84 
(followed by additional notes on that language 
p- 85-104). 

P- 187sqq. The many resemblances between 
the so-called Hokan languages require a histor- 
ical explanation, though it is overhasty to 
include all of them in one linguistic stock. Cf. 
what is said above on the subject of the Penu- 
tian languages. Recently Rivet has tried to 
prove that Hokan, as a whole, belongs to the 
great Austronesian family (Les Malayo-Polyné- 
siens en Amérique, Journ. de la Soc. des Amé- 
ricanistes de Paris, Nouv. Série, t. XVIII, p.141- 
278). I hope that specialists in the Austronesian 
field will study and weigh his evidence. 

P. 191. The southernmost dialect of Yana 
is called Yahi (see Sapir, UCPAE XX, p.263). 
On the same page a reference to p. 198 would 
have been desirable. 

P. 195. To the literature on the Tano lan- 
guages add Harrington, The ethnogeography of 
the Tewa Indians (RBAE 29) and Ethnobotany 
of the Tewa Indians (BBAE 55). 

P. 209 sq. As a work of general importance 
to South American linguistics R.R. Schuller, 
Ynerre o “ Stammvater ” dos Indios Maynas. 
Esboco ethnologico-linguistico, Rio de Janeiro, 
1912, might have been mentioned (cf. IAE 


- XXI, p. 41). 


P. 210-212. To the literature on the Chib- 
cha languages now may be added Preuss, 
Forschungsreise zu den Kagaba (1926). 

P. 224. As to Uitoto, add Preuss, Religion 
und Mythologie der Uitoto (1921). 

P. 272. Schmidt opposes phonetics to gram- 
mar and syntax. In my opinion, “ grammar ” 
ought to be used asa general term, comprising 
phonetics and syntax as well as morphology. 

P. 285. Blackfoot may be cited as an Algon- 
quian language with only voiceless stops (k, t, 


p) 


P. 316. Schmidt thinks that the starting- 
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point of special forms expressing grammatical 


number lies in the sphere of the personal pro- 
noun. But his assertion does not hold good in 
the case of plurals formed by duplication, by 


\jvocalic intermutation, or by similar devices, 


which in many languages are very common 
in the moun as well as in the verb. The cat- 
egory of number in the noun and in the verb 
ought to be treated together. 

P. 342. There are no valid reasons to sup- 
pose that the Algonquian division of nouns into 
animate and inanimate is of foreign origin. 














P. 392-477. Schmidt’s observation on the 
Basque verb is inexact, in the first place because 
he does not take the forms of the preterite tense 
into account. 

Pp. 401, 477. His remarks on Algonquian 
ought to be revised and completed. 

Misprints, especially in names of authors 
and titles of books, are too frequent. 

The accompanying atlas will be of great use, 
though one may have misgivings regarding 
some details. 

C.C. UHLENBECK. 
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